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PREFACE. 


Harrow  has  been  touched  more  than  once  by  the 
novelist.  It  may  be  said  that  The  Hill  has  made 
any  story  like  the  present  superfluous.  Probably 
few  readers  have  enjoyed  that  book  more  than  I. 
But  life  at  any  great  public  school  is  too  wide  and 
varied  to  be  expressed  in  one  tale,  of  whatever 
merit.  It  is  here  looked  upon  from  a point  of  view 
different  from  that  of  John  Yerney,  who  is  avowedly 
exceptional.  I can  hope  to  rival  Mr.  Vachell  neither 
in  skill  nor  in  experience,  but  only  in  loyalty.  If 
occasionally,  as  in  Chapter  XXIV.,  I have  intruded 
on  ground  upon  which  he  has  trodden  so  much 
more  surely,  I have  done  so  because  it  seemed 
impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and  in  the  certainty 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  bid  a fellow  Old  Har- 
rovian “follow  up.”  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  describe  any  particular  House.  Rules  and 
customs  and  phrases  differ  considerably  in  the 
Houses,  and  therefore  no  more  than  general  accuracy 
can  be  aimed  at. 
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CHAPTBE  I. 

IN  THE  DAKK. 

“ What  the  goal  or  end  is 
Time  has  yet  to  guess.” 

Harrow  marches  onward. — E.  W.  Howson* 

The  last  rag  of  smoke  which  hung  behind  after 
the  passing  of  a certain  afternoon  train,  has  vanished 
over  the  station.  The  last  cab  has  rumbled  away 
towards  the  hill.  The  curtain  is  up  ; a fresh  term 
has  begun.  Perhaps  a few  older  boys  are  going 
back  early,  but  most  of  the  occupants  of  the  cabs 
are  newcomers,  some  alone,  some  escorted  by  parents 
or  brothers.  The  little  town,  so  sleepy  this  morning, 
wakes  up  as  the  sun  sinks.  Harrow  School,  old  yet 
always  young,  calm  yet  full  of  throbbing  life,  changing 
continually  in  one  sense,  never  in  another,  the  storied 
Harrow  of  hope  and  promise  welcomes  new  blood 
to-day.  For  an  hour  or  two  home  ties  may  still 
assert  themselves  strongly.  Afterwards  for  three 
full  months  the  newer,  more  immediate  interests 
must  prevail,  not  ousting  the  others  altogether, 
perhaps  even  heightening  them,  but  necessarily 
throwing  them  into  an  altered  light.  For  good  or 
ill  eighty  school  careers  are  beginning. 

A footman  bustled  down  the  passages  with  heated 
countenance.  He  carried  a bag  inscribed  “B.D.M.” 
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Behind  him  came  R.D.M  in  person,  or,  to  give  his 
full  appellation,  Bichard  de  Minnet  Morstan.  The 
“ de  Minnet  ” was  the  bane  of  his  existence.  He 
felt  sure  he  would  be  scoffed  at  if  such  a name  were 
discovered,  and  he  had  therefore  persuaded  his 
mother  to  have  “ D ” put  on  the  bag  instead  of 
“ de  M.”  i 

He  followed  the  footman  past  several  doors  on 
each  side,  down  to  the  end  of  a long  passage  and 
into  the  room  on  the  right.  Its  size  astonished  him. 
Perhaps  its  bareness  made  it  look  larger. 

“ ’Ere  yer  are,”  announced  his  guide. 

“ Oh  thank  you,”  answered  Dick.  “ And  please 
can  you  tell  me  what  I do  now  ? ” 

“ Yer  waits.  There’ll  be  call-hover  when  the  bell 
rings,  not  yet  though.  Yer  jest  stops  ’ere.” 

“ All  right.”  Dick  would  have  liked  more  specific 
instructions. 

When  alone  he  inspected  his  surroundings,  bed- 
cupboards,  drawers,  tables,  plain  chairs,  all  for  two. 
But  there  was  only  one  armchair,  with  greyish  stuff 
bulging  out  of  a large  hole.  Of  the  two  bookcases, 
one  was  empty,  the  other  nearly  full,  hinting  future 
labours.  Not  all  were  books  of  toil,  however. 
Between  a Caesar  and  an  Algebra  was  The  Adven- 
tures of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Further  on  appeared 
The  Marborough  Murder  Mystery.  A few  frames 
hung  upon  the  wall.  One  showed  a churchyard  in 
winter,  another  a churchyard  by  moonlight,  a third 
the  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  total 
effect  was  not  enlivening. 

Dick  moved  to  the  window.  There  was  a distant 
view,  narrowed  by  trees  and  buildings,  and  dim  in 
the  waning  light.  He  scarcely  noticed  it,  for  down 
below  was  the  House  yard,  more  worthy  of  attention. 
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Did  everybody  play  in  it,  or  only  more  favoured 
persons  ? 

Suddenly  a dog  barked  far  away,  reminding  him 
of  Bruno.  He  could  not  tell  why  the  piercing  yap 
of  a terrier  should  recall  Bruno’s  majestic  voice,  for 
Bruno  was  an  enormous  Newfoundland.  But  it 
made  him  uncomfortable.  He  imagined  that  he 
despised  sentiment,  yet  here  it  was  creeping  in. 
Had  he  arrived  later,  all  would  have  been  well. 
Distractions  would  have  prevented  homesickness. 
But  the  silence  and  loneliness  and  deepening  shadows 
led  to  it. 

Not  that  he  would  go  back  if  he  could.  All  the 
previous  term  he  had  thought  of  himself  almost 
more  as  a prospective  Harrovian  than  as  a member 
of  the  private  school  at  which  he  had  spent  four 
years  without  acquiring  much  importance.  Now 
his  dream  was  realized.  He  stood  there,  a little  bit 
of  Harrow,  raw,  fresh,  untried,  with  his  half-formed 
wishes,  his  doubts  and  his  budding  school  feeling. 
There  lay  the  proper  straw  hat  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  ; he  was  half-owner  of  a “ double  ” ; in  a few 
minutes  he  would  answer  his  name  as  one  of  a 
House. 

For  a moment  his  new  dignity  failed  to  impress. 
He  was  all  eagerness  to  know  what  lay  in  store. 
When  he  heard  a footfall  on  the  landing  he  wondered 
if  somebody  would  come  and  speak  to  him,  and  how 
he  should  answer.  So  far  he  had  only  seen  the 
housemaster,  matron  and  footman.  On  his  arrival 
and  at  the  time  of  the  examination  Mr.  Castle  had 
received  him  kindly.  He  struck  Dick  as  being 
more  polite  than  anyone  he  knew.  Miss  Higgs  had 
appeared  extraordinarily  ugly  and  rather  aggrieved, 
but  had  made  herself  agreeable.  Now  he  was  long- 
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ing  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  yet  half  afraid  of 
those  whom  he  must  meet. 

Hullo ! there  was  somebody  coming  down  the 
passage.  Somebody  opened  the  door,  presented  a 
large,  white,  listless  face,  drawled  out  “ Oh,  sorry  ! ” 
and  went  away  again. 

This  intrusion  coming  to  nothing  made  Dick  feel 
more  lonely.  Various  partings  came  back  upon  him. 
Yesterday’s  was  from  a great-aunt  who  dropped  a 
tear  on  his  cheek,  and  an  improving  work  (left  be- 
hind at  Brighton)  in  his  hand.  As  he  left  her  she 
had  given  vent  to  a loud  gulp  of  the  most  distressing 
nature.  He  laughed  for  the  twentieth  time  to  think 
of  it.  Then  there  had  been  several  partings  to-day ; 
one,  quite  easy  and  cheerful,  from  his  father ; 
another,  much  the  worst,  from  his  mother.  Several 
promises  had  been  extracted  relating  to  letters, 
flannel  underclothing  and  overcoats,  though  he  had 
taken  up  a firm  attitude  against  cod-liver  oil.  In 
spite  of  the  promises,  his  people  had  been  “ awfully 
decent.”  He  thought  with  envy  of  Doris,  his 
sister,  at  home.  But  envy  melted  into  sympathy 
when  he  remembered  that  Aunt  Carlotta  had 
threatened  to  come  in  and  keep  her  company  that 
evening. 

His  bag  lay  temptingly  on  the  floor.  He  would 
have  liked  to  unpack.  But  he  dreaded  doing  what 
it  was  not  the  thing  to  do.  It  might  be  “ side  ” to 
unpack  at  once,  and  the  only  advice  Hubert  Wade 
had  vouchsafed  had  been  “ not  to  put  on  side,  because 
chaps  fairly  bar  it.” 

He  wondered  when  he  would  see  Hubert  Wade, 
a boy  whom  he  had  met  occasionally,  their  mothers 
being  old  friends.  This  young  gentleman  was 
little  older  than  himself,  but  he  had  been  two 
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terms  in  the  school,  and  two  terms  seem  a long 
while  when  one  is  just  fourteen.  Dick  admired 
him  considerably.  While  staying  with  his  people  at 
Brighton  he  had  made  some  big  hits  in  a cricket 
match  at  Ovingdean,  and  he  could  swim  and  play 
tennis  and  do  monkey  tricks  on  a bicycle.  Also  he 
had  accompanied  his  junior  to  the  Sussex  v.  Surrey 
match  and  told  him  all  about  Fry  and  Ranji  and 
Tom  Hayward.  But  Dick  feared  he  might  be  too 
distinguished  to  notice  him  now. 

Though  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  and  the  noise  of 
many  arrivals  reached  him,  he  was  doubtful  about 
turning  on  the  electric  light  and  sat  longing  for  a 
fresh  interruption.  At  last  it  came.  An  elaborate 
rat-a-tat  sounded  on  the  door. 

“ Come  in.” 

The  rappings  were  repeated  with  variations. 

“ Come  in,”  he  called  loudly.  Could  it  be  that  he 
was  going  to  be  ragged  already  ? 

A dark  figure  stood  in  the  opening,  and  the 
knuckles  pertaining  to  it  still  rapped  on  the  door. 
“ Hullo,  Bike,  you  old  fool,  what  are  you  squatting 
in  the  dark  for  ? ” 

“I’m  sorry,”  answered  Dick,  “I  didn’t  know.” 
The  light  was  turned  on  dazzlingly.  It  revealed 
a tall,  lanky  boy  with  a long  countenance  and 
curiously  light  eyes. 

“ Hullo  ! ” observed  this  person.  “ I thought  it 
was  Sellick.  Isn’t  he  back  yet  ? ” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  so.” 

“ Why  ever  didn’t  you  turn  on  the  leccer  ? ” 

“ What  ? ” 

“ The  light.” 

“I — I hardly  noticed  it  had  got  dark.” 

Dick  was  subjected  to  a short  scrutiny.  An 
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amused  look  appeared  on  the  gazer’s  face,  but  he 
suppressed  it  directly,  for  new  fellows  must  not  be 
chaffed  before  they  have  settled  down. 

“ Well,  it’s  a bit  darkish  anyhow.  Hullo,  there’s 
the  bell.  You’ll  have  to  come  down  for  call-over, 
you  know.  It’s  in  hall.” 

Dick  followed  humbly.  He  easily  found  the  hall, 
for  a mass  of  boys  were  making  in  one  direction, 
talking,  greeting,  joking.  He  was  one  of  them, 
but  the  time  had  not  come  to  mix.  As  Mr.  Castle 
called  the  names  he  listened  for  his  own,  yet  man- 
aged to  take  in  one  or  two  of  the  others.  Perkins, 
Head  of  the  House,  had  not  so  terrible  an  aspect 
as  might  be  expected.  He  was  a trifle  short,  with  a 
neat  figure,  despite  a slight  slouch.  He  leaned 
against  the  wall  in  a gracefully  negligent  attitude, 
surveying  the  assembled  company  through  a pair 
of  large  blue  eyes,  on  which  ladies  were  wont  to 
pass  favourable  comments.  Storrier,  a thick-set 
person  in  spectacles,  was  second  in  command. 
Third  came  Parrott,  an  immense  creature  with  a 
shock  of  red  hair,  whose  appearance  was  distinctly 
formidable.  Stevens  too  had  startling  hair,  long 
and  yellow,  trying  to  curl  but  not  quite  succeeding. 
He  was  absurdly  high  up,  for  he  had  an  extraordinarily 
callow  look,  like  a young  chicken. 

Dick  was  startled  to  hear  the  name  “ Wade  ” and 
Hubert’s  answer,  having  forgotten  him  in  the 
contemplation  of  greater  people,  but  he  was  glad 
when  the  ceremony  ended  to  find  his  old  acquaintance 
waiting  outside. 

“ Hullo,  Morstan  ! ” 

“Hullo,  Hu— Wade.” 

“You  all  right?” 

“ Yes,  thanks.” 
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“What  did  you  do  after  we’d  bunked  from 
Brighton  ? ” 

“ Oh,  all  sorts  of  things.” 

“ See  any  more  cricket  ? ” 

“ Yes,  heaps.”  They  went  upstairs  and  into  the 
room  that  Dick  had  left.  The  boy  who  had  in- 
quired about  the  “ leccer,”  followed.  His  name 
turned  out  to  be  Massey.  All  three  talked  about 
county  matches,  there  were  arguments  and  jests 
about  the  respective  merits  of  Sussex  and  Somerset, 
for  Hubert  lived  near  Horsham,  Massey  near  Bath. 
This  paladin  played  for  his  average,  that  was  a 
conceited  ape,  and  so  on.  Dick  enjoyed  the  wordy 
warfare,  and  still  more  a physical  struggle  which 
followed.  Soon  Massey  was  sprawling  over  a table, 
Hubert  jumping  him  up  and  down  and  demanding 
a statement  that  Fry  was  the  best  bat  in  England, 
and  Relf  the  best  bowler.  A compromise  was 
arrived  at  and  Massey  permitted  to  rise  and  smooth 
himself.  Soon  the  pair  strolled  off  together. 

Dick  felt  more  at  home.  He  was  not  to  be 
afflicted  by  further  solitude.  The  footman  dragged  in 
his  portmanteau. 

“ I suppose  one  doesn’t  unpack  now  ? ” 

“ When  you  likes.  Best  git  it  done  and  hout  o’ 
the  way.” 

No  sooner  had  the  unpacking  begun  than  a boy 
entered  in  a bowler  hat,  carrying  a Gladstone. 

“ Hullo.  Are  you  in  this  room  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Your  name’s  de  Morstan,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

Horror  of  horrors,  what  a mistake ! 

“ No,  it’s  Morstan.” 

“Oh.  Has  call-over  been  yet ? ” 

“Yes.” 
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“ Was  the  Old  Man  there  ? ” 

“ Who  ? ” 

“ Book.  Castle,  I mean.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Dash  it  all ! I must  go  and  see  him.” 

The  speaker  rapidly  donned  an  Eton  jacket  and 
black  tie,  and  sped  away.  Very  soon  he  was  back. 

“ Did  yon  say  your  name  was  de  Morstan  ? ” 
“No.”  Dick  could  not  keep  a note  of  annoyance 
out  of  his  voice.  “ It’s  Morstan.” 

“ Of  course.  I saw  it  written  out  somewhere, 
some  list,  I forget  what.  Anyhow,  I remember  the 
whole  thing  now.” 

So  “de  Minnet”  was  already  public  property. 

“ Brought  any  grub  ? ” asked  Sellick.  He  had  a 
melancholy  way  of  speaking  and  a permanent  frown. 

“ Yes.  I’ve  got  a ginger  cake  and  some  potted 
meat  and  a box  of  figs  and  some  ripping  shrimp 
sauce.” 

“ Shrimp  sauce  ? ” echoed  Sellick,  with  an  air  of 
disdain.  “ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ A kind  of  sauce,  you  know,  made  out  of  shrimps.” 
“ Oh,”  was  the  chilly  reply.  “ I’ve  never  heard 
of  it.” 

Sellick  went  out,  but  the  small  events  of  the 
first  night  went  on,  each  adding  to  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  store  of  first  impressions.  The  bell  rang 
again.  Dick  turned  into  the  passage  and  hung 
about  nervously.  A door  on  the  opposite  side 
opened,  and  Storrier  emerged. 

“ What  are  you  looking  for  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Nothing,  thanks.  Only  I didn’t  know  if  we  went 
down.” 

“Yes.  It’s  supper.  And  there’s  prayers  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.” 
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“ Thanks  awfully,”  Dick  replied. 

“If  you  want  to  know  anything,  you  can  ask  me,” 
added  Storrier. 

“Thanks  awfully,”  Dick  answered  again.  The 
number  of  times  he  said  “ Thanks  awfully  ” during  the 
first  few  days  was  prodigious. 

At  supper  he  took  in  the  arrangement  of  hall. 
“ Bloods  ” of  all  grades  sat  at  one  table,  the  less 
important  but  rising  generation  at  a second  and  the 
totally  insignificant  at  a third.  Wade  and  Massey 
belonged  to  the  middle  section ; Dick,  needless  to 
say,  to  the  last.  Next  to  him  sat  another  new  boy, 
South  Minor,  who  no  more  ventured  on  conversa- 
tion than  himself.  Time  enough  for  talking  when 
they  knew  who  would  talk  with  them. 

After  supper  Sellick  had  several  visitors.  All 
were  addressed  in  the  same  gloomy  voice  which  had 
greeted  Dick,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  depress  them. 
They  talked  chiefly  of  who  had  or  had  not  come 
back,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  in  the  holidays. 
One  had  been  abroad  and  imitated  French  waiters 
in  an  ultra-English  manner.  Another  had  been 
shooting  in  Cheshire  and  “ would  have  had  a nailing 
time  but  for  some  rotten  kids  who  insisted  upon 
fooling  around.”  Number  three,  rather  blase,  had 
been  at  “ a beastly  dull  watering-hole,  most  sickening 
place  in  the  world.”  A fourth  frankly  confessed 
that  he  “ "had  enjoyed  himself  most  frightfully.”  A 
fifth  sat  smiling  amiably  and  saying  nothing. 
Meanwhile  Dick  got  on  with  his  unpacking.  Once 
or  twice  he  looked  up  furtively  to  see  if  anybody 
was  directing  a scornful  gaze  towards  him,  but  only 
to  find  that  nobody  paid  the  smallest  attention  to 
his  presence.  It  was  only  after  prayers  that  Sellick 
resumed  conversation. 
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“ What  do  you  think  of  Perkins  ? ” he  asked 
abruptly. 

Dick  was  rather  taken  aback.  He  had  no  idea 
what  sort  of  opinion  would  be  expected  of  him.  “ I 
should  think  he’s  all  right,”  he  ventured  diplomati- 
cally. 

“ He  might  be  worse.  He’s  called  Thisbe.” 

“ Thisbe ? Why?” 

“ ’Cause  he  acted  it  jolly  well  in  Macbeth  or 
something  in  Speecher.  He  shaved  me  last  term.” 
“ Oh ! ” Dick  had  not  the  remotest  glimmer  of 
his  meaning. 

“ You  know  what  shaving  is  ? ” 

“No.” 

“ You  soon  will,  I expect.”  Sellick’s  melancholy 
became  more  pronounced.  “ It’s  this  kind  of  thing, 
only  with  a racquet.”  He  laid  a paid  of  trousers  on 
the  washhandstand,  lifted  his  umbrella  and  brought 
it  smartly  down,  just  grazing  them.  “ Most  chaps 
get  it  some  time  or  other.” 

The  prospect  was  unalluring.  “ Does  Perkins 
shave  chaps  often?” 

“ Not  very,”  Sellick  had  to  admit.  “ But  he  does 
sometimes.  What  do  you  think  of  Parrott  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ He’s  awfully  lusty.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He’s  footer  captain,  you  know.  You’re  going  to 
play  footer,  I suppose  ? ” 

“ Yes,  if  he’ll  let  me.” 

“ Let  you  ? ” Sellick  chuckled  funereally.  “ He’ll 
jolly  well  make  you.  He’s  called  Polly,  ’cause  he’s 
got  that  beastly  red  crest.” 

“Is  he  awfully  good  at  footer?  ” 

“ Not  bad.  You’ll  soon  see.  He  skies  chaps 
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pretty  often.  What  do  you  think  of  Rook  ? ” 

“ He  seemed  to  me  jolly  nice.” 

“Humph ! ” 

Dick  wondered  whether  there  was  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  house  whom  Sellick  really  liked,  at 
any  rate  anyone  in  authority. 

“ What  sort  of  a chap  is  Storrier  ? ” he  asked. 

“Storrier?  He’s  a fairly  average  sort  of  fool. 
Much  the  same  as  any  other  Sixth-Former.  He’s 
specking  on  being  a Monitor,  but  I doubt  if  he  will 
be.  It’ll  be  a ripping  score  if  he  isn’t.” 

“ When  is  that  settled  ? ” 

“ Friday  morning.  Ditto  your  form,  ditto  mine. 
I’m  in  the  Third  Shell  so  far,  and  I shouldn’t  be  a bit 
surprised  if  they  swindled  me  out  of  my  remove. 
Did  you  go  down  to  supper  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Can’t  think  how  anyone  can  eat  that  poison 
when  they’ve  just  got  back.  One  gets  broken  in 
after  a bit,  but  at  first  it’s  a bit  too  thick.  The 
things  one  has  to  put  up  with  in  this  hole  are  some- 
thing grisly.”  Dick  had  readily  disposed  of  his 
share  of  the  supper.  He  was  unacquainted  with 
the  subtle  delight  of  railing  at  school  food. 

“ And  don’t  you  miss  a cigarette  hideously  ? ’ ’ 
continued  Sellick. 

“No.  Not  much.”  Dick  had  never  dreamed  of 
attempting  one. 

“ I do.  I’ve  been  smoking  Egyptians  lately,  and 
they’re  simply  splendid.  My  throat  feels  all  kind 
of  dry  without  one.” 

Gradually  both  drifted  to  bed.  Dick  was  not  sure 
what  to  think  of  his  companion.  It  always  made 
him  uncomfortable  to  be  doubtful  as  to  what  another 
person  was  driving  at.  This  particular  person  had 
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not  a prepossessing  exterior.  And  his  hints  as  to 
the  severities  of  Perkins  and  Parrott  were  alarming. 
Still  he  could  not  be  altogether  bad,  for  he  had 
unearthed  from  his  portmanteau  a box  of  magnifi- 
cent Turkish  Delight  and  handed  over  a piece, 
remarking  that  it  was  a blessing  to  have  something 
eatable  to  start  upon.  And  surely  so  many  fellows 
would  not  have  looked  up  someone  they  did  not 
like. 

Dick  was  neither  exalted  nor  cast  down.  He  had 
seen  something,  but  still  felt  in  the  dark.  He 
wanted  to  see  more  of  Hubert  Wade  and  Massey,  to 
know  more  about  the  great  ones  at  the  first  table, 
to  gratify  his  curiosity  on  every  side.  And,  very 
faintly,  a desire  to  play  his  part  stirred  within  him. 
Excited,  tired,  half-pleased,  half-hesitant,  he  shut 
his  eyes.  Far  away  the  Hampstead  lights  were 
twinkling, — 

“ Luck  befriend  thee 
From  the  very  toss ! 

See,  they  send  thee 
Victory  across.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


BEGINNINGS# 

♦*  Ea<Jem  novis  salutem, 

Eadem  valere  priscis, 

Jubet  una  vox  canentum, 
yalpzTe  ! xaWeT€  • — ” 

Xa6/°£T€  Westcott. 

Next  morning  there  was  a good  deal  of  anxiety  in 
the  air.  At  eleven  o’clock  came  the  holiday  task 
examination,  soon  afterwards  to  be  abolished.  From 
breakfast  until  a few  minutes  , before  that  hour 
Sellick  was  deep  in  The  Talisman.  He  declared 
proudly  that  he  had  not  read  a word  of  it  until  his 
railway  journey  began,  and  not  much  then.  Hubert 
looking  in,  told  Dick  that  he  was  a “a  jolly  lucky 
chap  not  to  have  any  holiday  tag.” 

“ What  have  you  got  ? ” asked  Sellick. 

“ All  over  the  Shop,  or  some  such  truck.  I’ve 
forgotten  its  exact  name,  but  it  doesn’t  matter, 
’cause  I’m  safe  to  skew  anyhow.” 

“ I shan’t,”  said  Massey,  who  hung  in  the  door- 
way. “ I’ll  be  twenty-seventh  like  last  time,  lag  of 
those  who  don’t  skew.” 

“ Sickening  rot,  holiday  tag,”  Hubert  pronounced. 
“ Yes,  adding  insult  to  injury.” 

Dick  understood  that  to  enjoy  “ holiday-tag  ” was 
not  corrme  il  jaut.  Else  he  would  have  thought 
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The  Talisman  no  great  infliction.  At  all  events 
for  the  present  he  was  free. 

The  next  few  days  were  rich  in  sensation  and 
experience.  Writing  home  on  Sunday  he  mentioned 
the  first  gathering  in  Speechroom  only  to  retail 
various  extraordinary  names  which  he  had  heard 
read  out  in  the  order  of  the  School.  Harrow  extends 
her  arms  wide,  and  many  nations  are  represented 
within  her  gates.  Once  a titter  was  audible,  follow- 
ing some  strange  appellation.  Instantly  the  Head- 
master, who  possessed  a marvellous  ear,  had  located 
the  offender  and  transfixed  him  with  an  appalling 
frown.  The  titter  died  away,  and  two  cheeks  became 
crimson. 

Only  as  an  afterthought  did  Dick  add  to  his  letter 
a mention  of  the  low  form  he  had  taken.  Nothing 
more  had  been  expected.  He  was  allowed  to  settle 
down  without  paternal  admonitions.  Like  other 
small  boys  in  the  long  procession  he  went  through 
his  first  “ con,”  his  first  “ ex,”  his  first  house-game, 
his  first  chapel.  New  objects,  human  and  otherwise, 
constantly  sailed  into  his  ken.  He  learned  what  was 
proper  or  improper  for  a small  boy  to  do.  The 
notion  of  being  an  active  observer,  of  anxiously 
making  experiments,  was  far  from  his  mind.  But 
it  was  possessed  deep  down  by  an  odd  thrill,  leagues 
removed  from  speech,  a sense  of  bigness  and  little- 
ness at  once,  bigness  of  surroundings,  littleness  of 
self.  This  feeling  was  strongest  when  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another  the  whole  School  was  assembled  in 
Chapel  or  Speechroom.  The  mass  was  something 
he  had  never  looked  upon  before.  He  had  been 
in  a crowded  theatre,  had  there  seen  men,  women 
and  children  of  all  ages  ; here  except  for  a sprinkling 
of  masters,  he  saw  nothing  but  boys.  Boys  from 
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under  thirteen  to  almost  nineteen,  clever  and  stupid, 
strong  and  weak,  pleasant  and  unpleasant.  The 
sense  of  belonging  to  such  a multitude  was  startling. 
In  a way  he  could  not  at  all  have  explained,  he  felt 
the  infinite  range  of  character  represented  by  these 
many  faces,  by  these  ranks  of  boys  outwardly  so 
much  resembling  one  another,  the  wide  possibilities 
too  of  happiness  and  unhappiness  among  them. 
Fellowship  awoke  in  him.  Before  his  eyes  Storrier 
and  nearly  a dozen  others  were  made  monitors.  It 
seemed  absurd  to  claim  these  men  as  comrades. 
Yet  the  bond  existed.  Whatever  happened,  he  need 
never  feel  alone.  Yesterday  he  had  his  home  in- 
deed, but  nothing  much  outside.  Now  he  was  one 
of  a great  society.  As  a Harrow  boy  he  had  the 
successes  and  traditions  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
years  behind  him,  and  six  hundred  joint  heirs  to 
share  these  with  him. 

Such  reflections  were  rare  as  well  as  secret.  He 
found  ample  occupation  in  getting  used  to  people, 
especially  masters,  and  their  arrangements.  If  the 
process  was  commonplace,  what  else  would  you  in 
the  case  of  a commonplace  youth  ? 

The  only  other  boy  in  Castle’s  in  his  form  was 
Woon,  a square,  bovine  person  who  had  been  near 
the  bottom  of  the  school  in  his  time  and  stood  in 
danger  of  superannuation.  He  was  totally  without 
ambition  so  far  as  work  was  concerned,  and  perfectly 
willing  to  stay  where  he  was  if  nobody  would  bother 
him.  But  somebody  did  bother  him,  for  Mr.  Castle 
disapproved  of  his  pupils  getting  superannuated,  and 
prodded  the  sluggard  with  remorseless  energy. 
Woon  informed  Dick,  with  manifest  joy,  that  they 
would  do  the  construes  together  in  the  evenings. 
The  labour  was  onesided.  Woon  lay  back  in  a luxuri- 
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ous  armchair  and  listened.  When  looking  out  words 
he  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  selecting  the  wrong 
translation.  Dick  did  the  real  labour  as  best  he 
could,  without  grumbling,  for  none  could  deny  that 
Woon  was  as  good-humoured  as  he  was  lazy. 

There  was  another  way  of  getting  up  construes. 
Sellick  with  mournful  glee  exhibited  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  his  desk  two  slender  paper-backed  volumes 
which  shared  with  the  footmen  the  appellation  of 
“ Johns.”  But  Dick  preferred  the  ordinary  method. 
Woon,  if  a “ John  ” were  mentioned,  only  grinned. 
If  anybody  recommended  one,  he  grinned  again. 
Grinning  was  his  principal  means  of  showing  that 
he  was  alive. 

In  Form  Dick  was  let  down  gently  into  the 
regular  groove,  and  soon  came,  by  watching  others, 
to  understand  the  methods  of  work.  A few  small 
errors  were  committed,  such  as  answering  out  of  turn 
or  putting  hat  or  books  in  the  wrong  places,  but  he 
was  quick  to  correct  these. 

He  neither  liked  nor  disliked  the  master.  Mr. 
Bcckitt,  a sound  scholar,  was  an  uninspiring  teacher. 
High  University  honours  had  not  taught  him  to  give 
out  what  was  in  him.  He  might  have  argued  the 
uselessness  of  giving  out  much  among  boys  so  low 
down  and  stupid.  Yet  Dick  for  one  learned  more  in 
an  hour  from  Mr.  Castle  than  in  a day  from  him. 
There  was  no  general  ragging  in  his  form,  but  a knot 
of  “ Jugites  ” (members  of  Mr.  Juxon’s  house)  who 
sat  close  together  and  were  accounted  wags,  did 
enough  at  the  cost  of  a few  punishments  to  ward  off 
tedium  from  the  quieter  spirits.  Their  devices  were 
not  brilliant.  One  would  fall  with  a bang  under  the 
desk,  and  pulling  himself  up  with  a rueful  counten- 
ance, ask  if  he  might  go  back  to  his  house  to  brush 
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his  clothes.  A neighbour  would  drop  matches  on  the 
floor  and  cause  miniature  explosions.  A third,  more 
greatly  daring,  sucked  peppermint,  and  on  the 
master  inquiring  what  was  the  smell,  suggested  that 
it  might  come  from  the  flower  in  that  dignitary’s 
buttonhole. 

Dick  easily  "kept  a fairly  high  place  after  the  first 
week.  He  was  pleased  to  find  the  construes  and 
exercises  less  exacting  than  he  had  expected.  While 
waiting  outside  the  room  he  talked  to  his  fellows  and 
so  enlarged  his  acquaintance.  They  often  laughed 
at  him.  His  endeavours  to  prove  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  correct  slang  brought  him  into  ridicule. 
For  instance  “ sweat  ” is  at  Harrow  the  proper  if  not 
very  elegant  term  for  work.  Wherefore  Dick,  seeing 
some  labourers  going  by  in  the  road,  observed  with 
conscious  pride  in  his  vocabulary,  “ What  a sight 
that  sweatman  with  the  red  handkerchief  is.”  This 
effort  was  greeted  with  peals  of  derision.  Some  of 
the  gibes  to  which  he  was  subjected,  both  inside  the 
form-room  and  in  the  House  made  him  sore  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  he  took  care  not  to  show  it  suffici- 
ently to  provoke  anyone  into  ragging  him  seriously. 
Often  he  might  safely  retort.  He  tried  a little  fool- 
ing on  his  own  account,  not  with  boys  only.  More 
than  once  he  even  gained  credit  for  some  supposed 
“ score  ” off  Old  Blue,  as  Reckitt  was* called. 

His  readiness  to  help  anyone  who  was  in  a state  of 
alarm  about  the  “ con  ” just  before  the  hour  began, 
when  he  himself  was  better  prepared,  may  have  been 
slightly  abused  by  some  people,  but  it  made  them 
look  upon  him  favourably.  “ Not  a bad  kid,”  was  the 
general  verdict  of  those  six  months  older.  When  he 
came  up  he  was  sometimes  hailed  with  an  epithet 
severe  in  sound  but  harmless  in  reality,  and  he  could 
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regard  with  comfortable  pity  the  one  or  two  un- 
fortunates who  were  unpopular,  slunk  along  the  path, 
and  ran  the  risk  of  furtive  kicks  or  pinches  when 
work  was  in  progress.  The  verbal  humour  of  junior 
public-school  boys  is  not  always  very  scintillat- 
ing, and  it  did  not  overwhelm  him.  If  he  were  asked, 
according  to  a then  prevailing  habit,  “ Where  did 
you  get  that  face  from  ? ” he  could  retort,  “ Got 
it  new  where  you  got  yours  second-hand.”  If  his 
features  were  surveyed  with  pretended  disgust  and 
he  were  waved  aside  with  the  command  “ Pass  away ! 
Take  that  face  away ! ” he  could  trample  on  the 
speaker’s  toes  if  he  were  of  his  own  size,  or  steer  clear 
of  them  if  he  were  bigger. 

Then  there  were  places  to  be  seen  as  well  as 
people  to  be  known.  Beginning  on  that  first  morn- 
ing when  all  elders  were  occupied  with  holiday  task, 
he  made  sundry  explorations,  sometimes  with  South 
Minor,  sometimes  alone.  Being  of  an  inquiring 
mind  he  penetrated  twice  at  least  into  forbidden 
places,  on  one  occasion  entering  to  his  no  small 
perturbation  a racquet  court  in  which  two  “ flannels  ” 
were  playing,  and  on  another  a classroom  where 
a form  was  in  full  swing.  The  first  time  he  was 
only  encountered  with  a stony  stare  ; the  second  he 
was  called  up  to  the  desk,  compelled  to  explain  his 
presence,  and  asked  in  acid  tones  whether  he  had 
ever  witnessed  a play  entitled  Paul  Pry. 

But  at  least  his  wanderings  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  doughty 
deeds,  little  though  he  might  ever  dream  of  emulat- 
ing them.  Such  were  the  Sixth  Form  Ground,  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Fives  Courts.  He  learned  who 
were  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  in  each,  and 
how  far  the  most  important  was  football  of  all 
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winter  pastimes.  The  opening  of  the  Michaelmas 
Term  is  always  a time  for  conjectures.  Many  great 
men  have  gone,  and  there  is  keen  rivalry  as  to  who 
shall  take  their  places.  Those  who  have  been  just 
outside  hope  to  make  up  the  little  which  was  lacking, 
those  who  have  shown  no  particular  promise  so  far 
may  still  hope  that  a sudden  inspiration  will  come 
to  them.  Not  only  are  there  vacancies  in  the  School 
Eleven,  Gymnastic  and  Shooting  Eights,  and  among 
its  other  representatives  to  be  filled  up,  but  there  are 
also  matches  coming  on  in  a few  weeks  between 
house  and  house,  with  all  their  delightful  possibilities. 
Below  these  again  there  are  the  Torpids  in  distant 
view,  so  that  the  small  boy  will  get  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  mettle.  He  may  be  sure  his  perform- 
ances will  be  duly  watched  by  his  seniors,  who  do 
not  want  the  reputation  of  their  House  to  go  down 
after  they  have  left. 

To  Dick  at  first  the  House  seemed  almost  all- 
important.  For  him  there  could  arise  no  conflict 
between  its  interests  and  those  of  the  School  as  a 
whole.  The  feeling  is  one  which  comes  upon  most 
newcomers  when  they  find  how  much  more  they  are 
thrown  with  the  occupants  of  their  own  House  than 
with  outsiders.  That  it  should  keep  or  win  a good 
name,  that  it  should  do  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than 
the  rest ; this  becomes  a ruling  passion.  Soon  it 
was  so  with  Dick. 

On  the  whole  he  got  on  well  with  those  nearest 
him  in  age.  Hubert  Wade  was  always  friendly  when 
they  met,  putting  him  up  to  a thing  or  two  and 
giving  here  and  there  a timely  warning.  Massey  was 
usually  mildly  jocular.  Stevens  was  styled  “ Stella  ” 
because  he  blushed  readily  on  the  frequent  occasions 
when  he  was  chaffed  at  meals,  but  he  was  a good 
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sort  if  you  got  him  alone,  in  spite  of  being  hideously 
clever.  Only  two  people  caused  real  annoyance. 
One  was  G-adban,  a new  arrival  like  himself  but 
slightly  older,  who  showed  a disposition  to  hang  on 
to  him.  This  he  resented,  for  Gadban  was  fat,  dull, 
and  not  over  clean.  His  finances  were  apparently 
low  within  a week  of  coming  back,  for  he  was  ever- 
lastingly appealing  for  loans.  “ Lend  me  a tizzy,” 
“ Stand  me  twopence,”  “ Couldn’t  you  stand  me  a 
penny  just  for  a crumpet  ? ” Such  were  the  burdens 
of  his  cries.  His  first  few  efforts  were  successful,  for 
Dick’s  money  usually  flew  about  freely  while  it  lasted. 
But  he  disliked  Gadban  and  soon  struck.  He  was 
denounced  as  “ a stingy  beast,”  but  Massey,  whom  he 
consulted,  declared  that  he’d  “ rather  stand  Satan  a 
quid  ” (by  which  is  signified  one  pound)  “ than  that 
lumping  fool  a halfpenny.”  So  Dick  stood  firm  and 
gradually  shook  off  his  voracious  acquaintance. 

The  other  worrying  person  was  a thin,  wiry  fellow 
in  the  Bemove  called  Bentley.  His  was  the  foulest 
language  in  Book’s  and  he  gloried  in  this  reputation. 
He  had  a constitutional  tendency  to  assault  small 
boys.  Luckily  for  them  he  was  not  popular  and 
seldom  managed  to  do  them  much  harm.  Dick  had 
been  warned  against  him  by  Sellick,  who  observed 
that  if  Bentley  got  hold  of  him,  he  would  probably 
“ truss  you  with  a red-hot  poker  and  turn  it  round 
and  round  in  your  gizzard  till  you  fizzle.”  Dick  did 
not  find  his  attentions  so  bad  as  that,  but  he  did 
find  Bentley  disposed  to  annoy  him  in  petty  ways. 
His  pictures  were  turned  with  their  fronts  to  the 
wall,  his  boots  kicked  down  the  passage,  his  remarks, 
if  made  in  this  boy’s  hearing,  sneered  at  and  sup- 
pressed. A sharp  kick  was  administered  to  him  as 
he  turned  down  the  passage,  his  back  hair  was 
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tweaked  with  unplesant  vehemence.  One  day  Hubert 
saw  something  of  the  kind  in  progress. 

“ Shut  up  ! ” he  commanded  curtly. 

“ Shut  up,  yourself,  you  d d idiot.” 

A brief  struggle  ensued,  and  Bentley  was  projected 
head  foremost  down  the  stairs.  This  checked  his 
operations ; they  were  soon  stopped  altogether. 
Storrier  caught  him  tormenting  South  Minor  in  the 
room  opposite  his  own,  and  informed  him  that  if  he 
ever  saw  anything  of  that  sort  again  he  would  skin 
him.  The  threat  sufficed,  and  one  or  two  kicks  and 
one  or  two  tweaks  formed  the  whole  of  the  bullying 
to  which  Dick  was  ever  subjected.  But  he  had 
something  else  to  undergo  which  seemed  to  him 
fifty  times  worse.  This  was  a fragment  of  conversa- 
tion which  he  overheard  between  Parrott  and 
Storrier.  Sellick  in  rushing  out  to  his  Form,  had 
left  the  door  ajar,  and  they  were  close  outside,  think- 
ing no  doubt  that  the  room  was  empty,  for  Dick 
was  sitting  on  the  far  side  of  it  and  was  not  in  view 
from  the  passage. 

Parrott  began,  “ I simply  can’t  conceive  what  the 
old  man  thinks  he’s  doing.” 

“What’s  he  done?”  asked  Storrier. 

“ Why,  it’s  these  new  chaps.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a crew  ? There’s  five  of  them,  and  only  one 
that  even  played  for  his  private  school  at  soccer. 
And  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  good.  The  rest  are 
simply  hopeless.  One  doesn’t  play  at  all,  and  one 
runs  like  a washer-hag  of  a hundred,  and  one  funks, 
and  one  I never  see  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
game.” 

“ Washer-hag  meaning  highly  respectable  laun- 
dress, 1 suppose,”  answered  Storrier.  “ And  which 
is  which  ? ” 
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Dick  knew  he  ought  not  to  listen,  but  he  could  not 
help  it.  His  attention  was  all  on  edge.  If  he  were 
pronounced  the  funk,  would  poison  or  drowning  be 
the  quicker  end  ? 

“ The  chap  I never  see  is  Harrington,  andGadban’s 
the  funk,  and  young  South’s  no  good,  though  he 
ought  to  be,  and  Morstan’s  the  washer-hag.” 

“ We  do  get  too  many  rotters,”  Storrier  agreed. 

“ I should  rather  think  we  do.  Think  of  Rook 
actually  telling  me  that  Morstan’s  got  all  sorts  of 
interests.  He  said  he  knew  a butterfly  from  an 
earwig.” 

“No,  dash  it  all ! Did  he  really  ? ” said  Storrier, 
with  a guffaw. 

“ Yes,  I swear  he  did.  Think  of  having  such  a 
rabbit.” 

“He  lives  in  there.  Doesn’t  look  a bad  kid 
really.”  Little  did  Storrier  know  that  the  “ kid  ” 
was  in  his  room,  and  that  he  himself  had  gone  up 
several  places  in  his  estimation  through  that 
comment. 

“ I daresay  not.  But  what  I say  is,  what  use 
is  he,  what  earthly  thing  can  he  do  for  the  House  ? 
He’s  no  good  at  cricket,  and  he’s  no  good  at  footer. 
It’s  not  even  as  if  he  was  one  of  Rook’s  ordinary 
lot — ‘boy  with  lots  of  brains,  plenty  of  ability, 
coming  man’ — you  know  the  kind  of  thing.” 

“ Yes.  Like  I was  when  I came.  He  knows  me 
better  now.” 

Parrott  laughed.  “ Oh,  rot ! But  this  fellow’s 
an  utter  crock,  no  mortal  good  at  anything  except 
bug-hunting  and — let  me  see,  what  was  it  he  was 
so  good  at  ? Rook  does  rile  me  so  by  gassing  about 
their  interests.  Oh,  I know,  he’s  rather  good  at  chess, 
and  quick  at  noticing  things.  Ugh,  what  drivel ! ” 
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Now  Storrier  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
himself,  and  his  private  talks  with  Mr.  Castle  had 
led  him  to  consider  that  it  is  just  as  well  for 
everyone  to  have  a good  many  interests,  including 
even  natural  history,  and  for  one  person’s  to  be  a 
little  different  from  another’s.  Still  he  sympathized 
with  Polly,  whom  everybody  liked,  and  shared  his 
regret,  though  not  so  keenly.  Therefore  he  began 
discussing  the  other  new  boys  and  suggesting  that 
they  might  come  on  in  time. 

Presently  they  decamped,  leaving  behind  some 
pretty  unpleasant  reflections  for  poor  Dick.  These 
words  of  Parrott  brought  home  to  him  clearly  that 
he  was  an  utter  crock,  to  say  nothing  of  a washer- 
hag,  that  he  and  every  other  fellow  who  came  to  the 
house  ought  to  be  capable  of  bearing  a fair  share  of 
what  had  to  be  done  for  it.  And  what  chance  was 
there  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform  his  share  ? 
Precious  little.  What  should  he  do  then  ? He 
had  not  learned  to  control  his  impulses  when  they 
were  very  strong  or  to  look  before  he  leaped  when 
something  was  pricking  him  on  furiously.  He  was 
bent  on  one  of  those  actions  which  we  are  told 
boys  never  do,  but  which  somehow  they  occasionally 
do  do.  He  hurried  off  down  the  landing  through 
a small  connecting  passage,  and  into  Mr.  Castle’s 
study.  All  reflection  had  left  him.  He  was  animated 
by  a wild  desire  to  pour  out  his  woe,  to  declare 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a member  of  the  House, 
to  entreat  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return 
home  at  once  or  go  into  a small  house,  so  that 
a more  useful  new  boy  might  be  found,  who  could 
win  Parrott’s  approval.  All  this  was  seething 
within  him,  and  would  have  boiled  over  had  the 
master  been  in  his  study.  But  he  was  not,  and 
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Dick  was  obliged  to  simmer  down  and  to  pass  back 
into  an  ordinary  attitude  from  that  of  tragic  self- 
sacrifice  which  he  was  only  too  ready  to  assume. 
He  waited  a few  moments  until  he  felt  cooler,  then 
slowly  wended  his  way  back. 

A change  stole  over  his  sentiments.  He  began 
to  fancy  that  he  had  come  very  near  to  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  Mr.  Castle  knew  what  he  was 
like  before  he  allowed  him  to  compete  for  the 
entrance  examination.  It  was  not  likely  that,  once 
he  was  there,  he  would  let  him  go  without  some 
better  reason.  Evidently  he  disagreed  with  Parrott. 
His  own  sympathies  just  then  were  all  on  the  side 
of  Polly,  but  he  saw  that  Hook  would  not  look  at 
things  in  the  same  light.  The  upshot  was  that  he 
decided  to  keep  his  counsel,  not  without  satisfaction 
that  his  impluse  had  done  him  no  harm. 

It  was  a bitter  thought  though,  that  he  had  in- 
curred Parrott’s  contempt.  A washer-hag ! What 
depth  could  be  lower  ? He  wondered  if  everybody 
else  would  despise  him  for  the  same  reason.  No. 
Gadban  couldn’t,  and  fellows  who  didn’t  play  at  all 
couldn’t.  Presently  part  of  an  old  saw  came  into 
his  head.  He  could  not  remember  it  correctly,  but 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  “ Perseverance  is  the  soul  of 
business.”  He  would  not,  he  vowed,  be  more  of  a 
crock  than  he  could  possibly  help.  If  useless  at 
footer,  he  would  be  on  the  look-out  in  case  anything 
might  turn  up  which  suited  him  better.  Somehow, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  before  he  left  he  would  do 
something  for  the  House. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

SIXTH-FORM  AUTHORITY. 

“ Jerry,  a poor  little  fag, 

Carrying  kettle  and  tray, 

Finding  his  energy  flag, 

Let  them  all  fall  on  the  way.” 

Jerry:  S.  W.  Gore. 

Sellick  turned  out  satisfactorily  on  the  whole. 
His  nickname,  “ Bike,”  was  thus  derived — Sellick — 
Sell  Kick — Buy  Kick — Bike.  For  his  companion, 
by  giving  away  the  hated  de  Minnet,  he  secured 
from  Massey  that  of  Minnow.  He  had  a strong 
taste  for  horrors,  of  which  his  house  master  sternly 
disapproved.  Terrific  tales  rejoiced  his  soul.  The 
Tell-Tale  Heart,  The  Black  Cat  and  The  Body 
Snatcher  were  among  his  prime  favourites,  but 
The  Speckled  Band  came  first  of  all.  He  was 
quite  childish  about  it.  In  the  very  middle  of  the 
night,  when  good  Christians  ought  to  be  asleep, 
several  books,  a long  knotted  contrivance  of  towels 
and  belts  fastened  one  on  to  the  end  of  the  other,  a 
pair  of  trousers  and  a comb,  dropped  simultaneously 
upon  Dick’s  bed.  He  jumped  up  in  alarm,  to  hear 
Sellick  muttering  to  himself  and  groping  about  in 
the  moonlight. 

“ What  on  earth  do  you  think  you’re  playing  at  ? ” 
he  asked,  for  his  shyness  of  Bike  had  soon  dis- 
appeared. 
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“ Frightfully  sorry,”  was  the  reply,  “ I didn’t 
mean  anything  to  fall  on  you,  only  just  the  snake  to 
tickle  you.” 

“ Snake ! What  snake  ? ” 

“ That  thing  on  the  bed  ? ” Sellick  pointed  to 
the  strange  contrivance.  “ It  was  meant  for  the 
snake  that  Dr.  Roylott  let  down  through  the  hole  in 
the  wall  to  bite  his  niece,  and  the  other  things  were 
to  keep  it  up.  Only  instead  of  working  properly, 
the  whole  beastly  show  went  flop.” 

Dick  threw  the  serpent  and  its  supports  on  the 
floor  and  turned  over  to  recover  his  disturbed  slumber. 

Sometimes  however  he  enjoyed  his  companion’s 
taste  more.  Personally  he  inclined  rather  to  people 
like  Rudolph  Eassandyll  or  Kim,  but  Sellick  knew 
several  quite  good  short  yarns  which  he  told  with 
immense  gusto  and  which  enlivened  the  winter 
evenings  when  “lock-up”  was  at  half-past  five.  And 
he  was  easy  enough  to  get  on  with,  doing  his 
share  of  fire-lighting  and  other  common  wants, 
providing  “ grub  ” in  his  turn,  and  causing  plenty  of 
amusement  by  the  violence  of  his  diatribes  against 
anyone  he  happened  to  dislike. 

Fagging  proved  nothing  very  terrible.  All  boys 
under  the  Remove  were  liable  to  it,  unless  specially 
exempted.  It  consisted  of  taking  up  breakfast  and 
tea  for  a “ find,”  that  is  for  two  or  three  Sixth 
Formers  gathered  together,  rather  less  than  once  a 
week,  and  being  “ on  day-boy  ” or  “ night-fag  ” about 
once  in  every  three  weeks.  The  nature  of  these 
offices  is  indicated  in  a school  song — 

“ When  my  evening  fire  is  gilding 

Picture,  table,  wall  and  chair  ; 

Dreamily  I fall  a-building 
Fairy  castles  in  the  air. 

Boy 
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lt  Haste,  the  swelling  note  is  knelling  ! 

Who  can  disobey  the  call  ? 

All  my  cherished  hopes  have  perished 
All  the  fairy  castles  fall ! 

Boy ! ” 

The  object  of  the  call  may  be  various,  it  may  come 
from  any  Sixth  Former  at  any  time,  and  it  must  be 
obeyed.  Some  glory  attaches  to  the  caller  who  can 
prolong  his  yell  for  the  greatest  number  of 
seconds. 

Dick  had  a rather  alarming  experience  with  the 
first  “find”  which  fell  to  his  lot.  It  was  to  be  taken 
up  for  a party  of  which  the  presiding  genius  was 
Parrott,  of  whom  he  stood  in  considerable  awe, 
recollecting  his  conversation  with  Storrier  and  the 
energy  which  he  always  displayed  on  the  football 
field.  Also  he  had  an  ugly  and  even  ferocious  counten- 
ance. 

Now  there  was  a kind  of  tradition  from  old  times 
in  Rook’s  that  the  fag  who  dropped  his  tray  was 
liable  both  to  be  “ shaved  ” by  the  people  he  kept 
waiting  and  to  have  his  weekly  allowance  of  two 
shillings  stopped  until  the  damage  was  made  good. 
It  was  a rule  rarely  enforced  in  full  and  only  by 
rigid  taskmakers.  Yet  it  had  been  well  rubbed  into 
Dick  by  the  lugubrious  Sellick,  and  consequently 
when  he  slipped  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
broken  crockery  and  streaming  tea  and  milk,  he 
was  horrified.  At  that  very  moment,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  Sellick  passed. 

“ By  gad ! ” he  ejaculated,  rubbing  himself 
prophetically.  “ You’ll  get  it  pretty  hot  for  that.” 

“ Boy ! ” came  Parrott’s  roar  from  the  second 
landing. 

Dick  flew  upstairs,  red  in  the  face,  milk  on  his 
waistcoat,  crumbs  on  his  sleeve, 
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“ Dropped  the  find  ? ” 

“ Yes.  I’m  most  frightfully  sorry.  I slipped.  I 
wasn’t  running.” 

“ I didn’t  say  you  were.  Buck  up  and  get  another 
one.” 

While  the  new  breakfast  was  preparing  Dick  was 
the  object  of  several  jeers  and  unpleasant  forecasts. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  apt  to  take  things  to  heart. 
Anyhow  he  felt  far  from  comfortable  when  he  once 
more  presented  himself  in  the  room  where  the  co- 
finders met. 

“ You  tell  him,”  he  heard  Polly  say,  just  as  he 
was  coming  in. 

“ No.  You  must,”  answered  one  of  the  others. 

So  they  hesitated  to  inform  him  of  his  awful 
doom ! 

“ Morstan,”  said  Parrott. 

“Yes.” 

“ Have  you  ever  dropped  a find  before  ? ” 

“ No,  never.” 

“ Likely — when  he’s  never  been  on  before,” 
remarked  the  second  Sixth  Former  in  an  audible 
sotto  voce  to  the  third. 

Parrott  frowned  at  him.  “ Well,  I’m  sorry,”  he 
continued,  turning  to  Dick,  “ but  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
have  to  have  your  allow  stopped  for  half  what  you 
smashed.” 

“ Half ! ” murmured  the  culprit  in  amaze. 

“ Yes.  We’ll  raise  half  between  us  as  we 
haven’t  had  time  to  get  stony  yet,  and  you’ll  have 
to  do  the  rest.” 

“ Oh,  I say,  thanks  most  awfully.” 

“ Drop  that.”  Polly  began  to  look  offended. 

“ You’d  better  bunk  and  get  some  brekker,  Mor- 
stan,” suggested  Number  Two. 
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Dick  “ bunked  ” rejoicing.  Half  the  damage  in- 
stead of  the  whole,  and  as  for  shaving,  not  a word 
about  it ! He  could  not  resist  crowing  over  Sellick. 

“ All  I know,”  was  the  reply,  “ is  that  if  that 
had  happened  with  me  I should  have  been  half 
killed.” 

“ Just  shows  what  a decent  chap  Minnow  is 
compared  to  you,”  Massey  pointed  out. 

The  result  of  this  contretemps  was  to  increase 
enormously  Dick’s  admiration  for  Parrott.  The 
feeling  was  now  mixed  with  gratitude  and  liking. 
Everything  the  great  man  did  seemed  to  him 
perfection.  Polly’s  vigour  in  games  was  not  con- 
fined to  physical  exertion.  He  expected  everyone 
else  to  play  up  just  as  hard  as  he  did  himself, 
and  could  use  forcible  language  to  idlers.  This 
was  glorious  leadership  in  Dick’s  eyes.  Polly 
shouted  himself  hoarse  at  the  first  House-singing, 
with  loud,  untuneful  screechings.  What  matter  ? 
Had  not  he  applauded  generously  when  the  nervous 
new  boy  piped  his  verse  of  The  Men  of  Harlech  ? 
This  had  been  a tremulous  preformance,  hut  better 
than  that  of  Stevens,  who  indistinctly  talked  a verse 
of  Heroes  Angelic,  bringing  out  a sound  only  when 
there  came  a pause  in  the  music. 

Dick  thoroughly  agreed  with  Hubert  that  Polly 
was  “ a rare  good  sort  and  a sportsman.”  Unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  confine  his  approbation  to 
conversation  with  friends,  but  felt  obliged  to 
express  it  openly  in  high  quarters.  One  evening 
he  was  sent  on  a message  by  Storrier  to  Perkins. 
That  personage  was  alone.  Surely  this  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  missed. 

“ Oh,  please,  Perkins,”  he  began,  but  a sudden 
failure  of  voice  pulled  him  up  sharply. 
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“ Yes.  What’s  the  matter  ? ” 

“ I hope  you  won’t  think  it  awful  cheek  my 
asking,  but  can  I always  be  Parrott’s  fag  ? ” 
Whether  from  timidity  or  enthusiasm  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  spoke. 

The  large  blue  eyes  admired  by  ladies  lit  up  with 
amusement. 

“ So  you  want  to  be  always  Pol — I mean  Parrott’s 
fag,  do  you?  ” replied  Perkins,  imitating  the  tremble 
ever  so  slightly.  “ Well,  I’m  afraid  you  can’t,  you 
know,  because  he’s  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.” 

Dick  saw  that  he  was  causing  mirth,  and  with- 
drew abruptly.  But  he  had  not  heard  the  last  of 
his  request.  Next  day  just  before  dinner  he  was 
looking  for  his  football  boots  among  dozens  of  pairs 
outside  the  hall.  Parrott  was  intent  on  a similar 
search,  when  Blythe,  a diminutive  Sixth-Former, 
apparently  on  wires  and  possessed  of  inexhaustible 
spirits,  walked  up,  fell  on  one  knee,  clasped  his 
hands  together,  and  asked  in  quavering  tones, 
‘ ‘ Polly,  Polly,  pretty  Polly,  may  I be  your  fag  a Iways  ? ’ ’ 
Evidently  Perkins  had  told  him,  but  he  need  not 
have  made  it  public  like  this. 

The  huge  creature  looked  a trifle  confused,  but 
merely  answered,  “ Get  up,  you  silly  young  ape,”  and 
assisted  Blythe  to  rise  by  twisting  his  top-knot. 

The  mischief  was  done.  Several  witnesses  had 
heard  and  seen.  Everybody  began  inquiring  about 
Polly  and  his  devoted  admirer.  Dick’s  immediate 
neighbours  got  hold  of  the  story  in  hall.  Many  were 
the  requests  to  be  his  errand  boy  always.  Tales 
were  told  how  he  had  bribed  the  “Johns”  to  let  him 
black  Polly’s  boots,  and  how  he  kept  a lock  of  red 
hair  in  his  pocket.  He  was  warned  that  if  he  did 
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not  hurry  up  he  would  be  too  late  to  strop  Polly’s 
razor.  Massey  inquired  whether  he  intended  to 
follow  Polly  to  Sandhurst  and  be  his  fag  there  also. 
All  of  which  Dick  endured  with  as  much  outward 
composure  as  he  could  muster,  but  he  was  decidedly 
sorry  he  had  spoken. 

At  last  Parrott  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
chanced  upon  a knot  of  wits  plaguing  Dick.  He  had 
heard  enough  of  the  matter,  and  was  glad  to  have  a 
chance  of  bidding  them  “ Knock  off  and  chuck  that 
stale  old  joke,”  which  they  promptly  did. 

In  spite  of  being  “ rotted  ” about  one  thing  and  an- 
other Dick  found  himself  pretty  contented.  Of 
course  things  and  people  were  contrary  at  times,  but 
he  rubbed  along  all  right.  If  he  ran  up  now  and 
then  against  some  institution,  he  learned  wisdom  by 
experience  and  was  far  too  conservative  to  wish  the 
institution  itself  abolished.  His  letters  to  his  mother 
and  Doris  never  mentioned  anything  unpleasant,  but, 
if  they  had,  the  sum  total  of  such  things  would  not 
have  been  very  terrible  even  to  the  feminine  mind. 
The  days  were  fully  occupied  with  work,  meals, 
games,  and  minor  amusements.  He  contrived  to 
thrive  in  form,  once  rising  as  high  as  third.  Even 
the  accusation  of  Yassicker,  the  white-faced  boy  who 
had  lounged  into  his  room  the  first  afternoon,  that 
he  was  a “ beastly  sweat,”  scarcely  lessened  his 
pleasure. 

At  football  he  made  little  progress.  The  game 
was  strange,  the  ground  heavy,  the  goal  (here  called 
base)  an  infinite  distance  away  ; and  the  other  players 
all  seemed  twice  his  own  size.  But  once  when  he 
did  touch  the  ball  Parrott  said,  “Played,  Morstan ! ” 
so  he  lived  in  hope. 
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Tea  was  at  five-thirty  on  the  three  half-holidays, 
almost  as  late  as  seven  on  whole  school-days.  After 
it  came  preparation — “con”  with  Woon,  “ex”  alone, 
“ rep  ” alone — all  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  various 
ways.  The  great  time  for  meeting  other  boys  was 
between  supper  and  prayers,  when  it  was  allowable 
to  go  into  any  room  without  asking  leave  from  the 
head  of  the  landing.  Often  Dick  and  Sellick  would 
be  visited  by  Hubert  and  Massey,  sometimes  they 
would  visit  South  Minor  and  his  partner.  Wrestles 
and  “ scrums  ” were  frequent  and  almost  always 
friendly.  If  the  gathering  were  of  any  size  there 
was  apt  to  be  a strenuous  contest  with  an  india- 
rubber  ball,  a cork,  or  a pair  of  socks,  the  door  and 
windows  serving  as  goals.  Dick  was  quite  mad 
about  football,  as  were  several  of  his  comrades — he 
played  it  on  the  field,  in  the  yard,  in  the  rooms,  read 
about  it  in  “ The  Sportsman  ” and  talked  about  it  to 
Hubert,  or  to  anyone  who  would  listen.  And  every- 
body would  listen  except  Gadban,  who  never  cared 
for  anything  decent,  and  Mr.  Castle,  who  had  a 
habit  of  leading  the  conversation  gently  but  firmly 
in  other  directions. 

There  were  “ light  refections  ” too,  as  Massey  put 
it,  in  one  room  or  other.  Somebody  would  brew  tea 
or  cocoa,  or  mix  lime-juice  and  water:  somebody 
else  would  provide  a cake : biscuits  would  appear 
from  various  quarters. 

Good  times  were  these,  even  though  Storrier 
thought  the  assembly  too  noisy  sometimes  and  looked 
in  to  inform  them  of  the  fact.  Storrier  was  no  roi 
faineant ; he  ruled  his  landing  with  vigour  and  pre- 
served order  diligently,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  more 
riotous  spirits,  especially  Hubert,  who  had  a loud 
voice  and  did  not  always  see  why  he  should  restrain 
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it.  Twice  the  monitor  warned  him,  then  came  the 
catastrophe. 

Among  the  set  in  which  Dick  lived,  moved,  and 
had  his  being,  no  one  was  anything  like  as  unpopular 
as  Gadban.  Of  his  figure  and  mental  capacity  a 
fair  idea  was  given  by  his  nickname — Lump.  He 
was  big  and  broad,  and  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally strong,  but  was  not,  because  he  made  no 
attempt  to  develop  his  body  and  limbs,  because  he 
ate  a great  deal  too  much,  and  because  in  the  course 
of  a day  he  consumed  a number  and  variety  of  drinks 
which  a political  voter  in  the  old  days  might  have 
envied.  His  appearance  was  thick,  pasty  and 
flabby.  Nor  was  his  behaviour  any  improvement 
upon  it.  He  was  or  seemed  to  be  unsociable  except 
when  he  wished  to  be  “ stood  ” something,  he  was 
worse  at  games  even  than  Dick  and  for  a more 
serious  cause,  since  he  decidedly  liked  getting  out  of 
the  way,  and  his  ablutions  were  infrequent.  The 
latter  fact  was  often  dinned  into  his  ears.  He  was 
positively  “ groisy.”  He  seldom  if  ever  joined  in  the 
occupations  of  his  neighbours.  The  sharer  of  his 
room  declared,  possibly  exaggerating  a little,  that 
they  never  exchanged  two  words  except  when  Gad- 
ban  snorted  or  snored  like  a hog  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  then  was  “ sick  because  I say  what  I 
think  of  him.” 

“ Swinish  beast ! ” Massey  would  comment. 

“ By  Jove,  what  wouldn’t  I give  to  be  there  and 
buz  something  at  him ! ” Hubert  would  remark 
savagely.  He  had  tried  to  be  sociable  with  Lump 
as  with  the  rest,  but  in  vain. 

One  evening  when  Gadban  happened  to  be  in  an 
especially  bad  temper  his  room  was  invaded  by  “ the 
gang  ” as  he  politely  termed  the  set  of  juniors  which 
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embraced  most  of  his  contemporaries.  They  carried 
biscuits,  bananas  and  a syphon,  signs  of  a long  stay 
which  he  eyed  angrily. 

His  trials  began  forthwith.  Massey  tried  to  get 
a rise  out  of  him. 

“ Lump,  old  chap,  awfully  sorry  not  to  see  you 
down  at  footer  this  afternoon.” 

A snort. 

“ Why  weren’t  you?  Got  the  pip ? ” 

“ No,  I wasn’t  stopping  out.” 

“ What  were  you  doing  then  ? ” 

“ What  business  is  that  of  yours  ? ” 

“None  at  all.  Only  I think  I could  guess  if  I 
tried  hard.” 

“Well,  it  was  people,  if  you  want  to  know.” 
“ People  ” is  a comprehensive  term  for  relatives  and 
friends,  one  or  more  in  number. 

“ I’m  afraid  you  didn’t  see  much  of  them.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Only  because  old  Blakey  saw  you  strolling  about 
by  yourself  about  three.” 

This  was  a sore  point,  for  Gadban  was  notorious 
for  trying  to  get  leave  off  for  some  plausible  reason 
as  often  as  possible. 

“ Queer  Blakey  should  have  seen  you,  wasn’t 
it  ? ” 

“ Blakey  can’t  have  seen  me.” 

“ He  did  ! ” 

“ He  didn’t.” 

“ He  did.” 

“ He  didn’t.” 

“ Shut  your  row,  you  loafing  ape.” 

“I’ll  smash  you  for  that.”  This  was  a usual  re- 
tort, always  disregarded. 

“ No,  you  won’t.” 
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“ Yes,  I will.” 

“ No,  you  won’t,  so  dry  up,”  Hubert  joined  in. 
“ We’re  all  ‘ perfectly  peaceful  persons.’  ” He  quoted 
a music  hall  ditty  of  the  day,  then  added,  “ Here, 
Lump,  have  a banana  to  show  there’s  no  ill  will.” 

“ Not  one  of  yours,  you  rotten  ass.” 

“ Rotten  ass  yourself  ! ” 

“ Tu  quoque  is  the  sign  of  a low-born  blackguard.” 

“ Shut  up,  you  stupid  ass,”  said  Massey,  warningly. 

Hubert  wore  an  ugly  look.  “ We  all  know  you’re 
a jolly  polite,  agreeable  sort  of  cove,  Mr.  Lump,”  he 
observed,  “ but  all  the  same  I’m  not  going  to  be 
called  things  like  that  by  you.  What  beastly  harm 
have  I done  you  ? ” 

“ What  are  you  always  coming  in  here  for  ? No- 
body asked  you.” 

“ Yes,  they  did.” 

“ Well,  you’re  not  wanted.  You  can  clear  out  if 
you  like.” 

Hubert  disdained  any  further  reply.  He  merely 
reached  for  the  syphon,  lifted  it  to  the  correct  height, 
and  discharged  a small  fountain  of  its  contents  upon 
the  hair  and  cheek  of  his  abuser. 

“ Got  him ! Fairly  landed  him ! ” chuckled 
Massey. 

At  that  Gadban  lost  his  temper  altogether.  He 
was  standing  near  a chest  of  drawers,  on  the  top  of 
which  lay  a clothes-brush.  This  he  burled  with  all 
his  might.  Only  by  a lightning  “ duck  ” did  Hubert 
escape. 

A whistle  sounded  from  the  spectators.  Before 
they  had  time  to  intervene  the  pair  were  in  holds 
and  next  moment  on  the  floor  struggling  desperately. 
Gadban  was  the  heavier  and  he  was  uppermost  for  a 
moment,  but  no  more. 
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“ Come  on,”  cried  Massey.  “ The  chap’s  clean 
cracked.  We  must  stop  this.” 

But  as  he  and  Dick  and  two  others  came  up, 
Hubert  began  to  recover.  He  was  far  superior  in 
suppleness  and  condition.  He  rolled  Gadban  over, 
and  held  him  on  the  floor. 

“ Hullo,  what  the  deuce  is  this  ? ” 

Dick  looked  up,  and  there  was  Storrier  who  had 
come  in  unperceived  because  of  the  din.  He  looked 
far  from  pleased. 

Hubert  did  not  move. 

“ Come  off,  Wade,  come  off.” 

“ He’s  half  mad.  He’ll  do  for  someone,  if  I get 
up.” 

“ Bot,  you  little  ass  ! Come  off,  I tell  you.” 

Beluctantly  Hubert  obeyed,  wrinkling  up  his  fore- 
head to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  what 
was  enjoined.  As  he  rose  Gadban  uttered  a groan. 

“ What’s  up  ? Are  you  hurt  ? ” asked  Storrier. 

But  Gadban  remained  prostrate  and  groaned 
again.  Dick  and  Massey  glanced  anxiously  at  one 
another,  and  Hubert  looked  uncomfortable.  Storrier 
lifted  Lump  up.  “ What  do  you  feel  ? ” he  asked. 
“ Smashed  anything  ? ” 

“ No,  I’m  better  now,”  allowed  the  injured  warrior. 
He  sat  down,  made  a pathetic  grimace,  and  said  he 
would  go  to  bed  now  and  perhaps  he  might  be  better 
in  the  morning. 

“ All  right,”  said  Storrier.  “ I’ll  stop  here  and  see 
you  into  bed.  And  mind  you  send  for  someone  if 
you  feel  bad.  Clear  out,  all  of  you.  Wade,  you’ll 
hear  some  more  of  this,  my  boy.” 

The  gang  trooped  out. 

“ What  do  you  think  will  happen  ? ” whispered 
Dick,  in  dire  alarm. 
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Massey  was  secretive : lie  did  not  choose  to  express 
his  opinions.  “ Did  you  say  ‘ antelope’s  gizzards? ’ ” 
was  all  the  response  he  vouchsafed.  To  this  peculiar 
form  of  wit  he  was  much  addicted.  What  did 
happen  Dick  learned  from  Hubert  himself  next 
morning  as  they  walked  back  together  from  the 
gymnasium  to  dinner.  Of  course  he  had  been  un- 
able to  make  the  full  defence  which  would  have 
saved  him  from  the  cane.  “ Storrier  hauled  me  off 
to  his  room,”  he  explained,  “ and  asked  what  the 
blazes  I meant  by  bashing  Lump  about.  So  I said  I 
wasn’t  bashing  anyone,  but  we’d  only  been  sort  of 
wrestling,  you  know.  And  he  said,  yes,  he  knew 
right  enough,  and  what  did  I mean  by  it  ? So  I 
said  I didn’t  mean  anything,  and  anyhow  Lump  was 
twice  my  size  and  ought  to  be  able  to  look  after 
himself,  and  he  said  yes,  but  I knew  perfectly  well 
he  couldn’t,  and  I said  I didn’t  know,  and  he  said 
I’d  have  to  be  taught  that  I wasn’t  a monitor — just 
like  his  beastly  side — and  couldn’t  go  bashing  chaps 
about — as  if  I did ! — and  he’d  have  to  go  and  talk  to 
Perkins  about  me.  So  I suppose  he  went  and  gassed 
to  Perkins,  and  Perkins  was  just  as  much  of  an  egg 
about  it  as  he  was,  ’cause  I got  five  this  morning, 
and  they  don’t  hurt  a little  bit.  And  that’s  all  I 
know,  except  that  Lump  stopped  out  first  school  and 
tried  to  stop  out  second,  but  Book  went  to  him  and 
saw  there  wasn’t  a thing  the  matter,  so  he  made 
him  go  up,  and  he’d  simply  been  shamming  the 
whole  time.  But  Storrier  didn’t  stop  to  spot  that, 
which  was  blooming  rot.” 

The  fact  of  the  shamming  spread,  causing  a good 
deal  of  indignation,  particularly  amongst  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  scene.  Hubert  considered  that  Gadban 
had  deliberately  tried  to  get  him  into  a row  with 
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Storrier,  and  succeeded.  He  would  not  speak  to  him 
for  a long  while.  Massey  addressed  him  rarely,  and 
specially  cultivated  his  gifts  of  sarcasm  for  his  benefit. 
Dick,  South  Minor  and  Company  took  no  steps  to- 
wards securing  his  closer  acquaintance. 

So  the  episode  ended.  Little  did  Dick  suppose 
that  out  of  the  relations  of  the  two  who  had  rolled 
on  the  floor  would  arise  the  most  awkward  problem 
he  had  to  solve  while  at  school.  Still  he  had  been 
intensely  interested  in  the  affair,  in  watching  the 
emotions  called  into  play.  He  magnified  its  import- 
ance of  course,  and  felt  that  existence  at  a public 
school  is  something  very  tremendous  as  well  as 
something  not  to  be  missed  for  untold  treasure. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


THE  SINCERE  ST  FLATTERY. 

“ Dominus  comminns  hodie  prehensum, 

Verbero,  Furcifer,  te  docebo  sensum, 

Te  consecabit,  protenus  extensnm, 

Triste,  triste  flagellum.” 

Horae  Subsecivae : J.  Robertson. 

In  the  middle  of  the  term  Dick  found  his  interest 
mainly  centred  in  the  House  Matches.  The  School 
played  matches  too,  but  they  were  not  of  quite  the 
same  interest.  Harrow  football  is  a glorious  game, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  almost  nobody 
except  Harrovians  past  or  present  can  play  it. 
Therefore  there  is  no  match  against  another  School 
to  make  a crowning  excitement — only  Old  Harrovian 
teams  can  be  met,  under  various  disguises  such  as 
Mr.  So-and-So’s  XI.,  The  Oxford  Harrovians,  or 
The  Reverend  Somebody  Else’s  XI.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Dick  cared  very  little  who  won  ; 
his  only  concern  was  who  had  played  well  and  who 
badly,  who  would  get  his  “ flannels  ” and  who  would 
get  “ the  hoof.”  Whereas  in  House  Matches  it  was 
altogether  different.  Victory  was  everything,  the 
individual  mattered  only  in  so  far  as  he  contributed 
to  the  end.  That  was,  unless  the  individual  chanced 
to  be  Parrott  or  Wade.  Parrott  got  his  flannels  as 
a back  after  the  fourth  School  match,  and  was 
received  on  his  return  to  the  House  with  wild 
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enthusiasm.  But  nobody  else  in  Book’s  secured  a 
place  in  the  Sixth  Form  game,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a really  good  side  together.  Parrott  did  his 
utmost.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  play  forward, 
for  Storrier  and  two  others  made  a quite  tolerable 
defence  and  the  attack  was  very  weak.  Even  when 
he  found  that  the  draw  had  placed  Bartlett’s,  one 
of  the  strongest  elevens,  in  opposition,  he  did  not 
despair.  Hard  house-games,  shooting  practice,  a 
careful  watch  on  the  probable  players,  improved  the 
team,  but  when  the  day  came  impartial  critics 
thought  Castle’s  would  be  “ licked  off  the  field,”  that 
is  that  the  game  would  be  brought  to  a premature 
conclusion  by  Bartlett’s  scoring  five  bases  to  none. 

Dick  yelled  practically  without  intermission  from 
start  to  finish,  in  company  with  all  the  Castleites 
who  were  not  playing.  Nobody  can  remain  unmoved 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Even  G-adban  croaked 
lustily,  and  Mr.  Castle,  who  sometimes  lectured 
people  on  over-fondness  for  athletics,  stalked  up 
and  down  the  ground  emitting  queer  exhortations 
to  the  players.  Parrott  soon  put  a stop  to  Bartlett’s 
hopes  of  wirining  “off  the  field,”  by  a desperate 
single-handed  rush  which  ended  with  himself  and 
one  of  the  opposing  backs  on  mother  earth,  and  the 
ball  between  the  posts.  He  picked  himself  up 
covered  with  mud,  for  there  had  been  rain  for  days 
before,  while  the  other  captain  told  his  men  that 
they  must  get  at  least  ten  bases  to  make  up  for  that. 
They  responded  to  his  call.  There  were  two 
“Flannels”  among  them  and  two  others  in  the  Sixth- 
Form  game.  They  began  giving  and  taking  “ yards  ” 
at  every  opportunity.  Storrier  and  his  partners  of- 
fered a valiant  resistance.  Parrott  was  motion 
personified,  knocking  down  “yards,”  in  the  thick  of  a 
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“ scrum,”  marking  his  man,  shouting  out  encourage- 
ment and  directions.  One  fleet  “ centre  ” made 
occasional  diversions,  but  always  ended  by  kicking 
it  out. 

Gradually  science  and  pace  told,  but  this  was  no 
runaway  affair.  Four  bases  were  laboriously 
obtained  for  Bartlett’s  without  reply.  Then  Castle’s 
rallied.  At  last  a poor  kick  with  a slippery  ball 
gave  Polly  an  outside  chance.  He  tried  a long  shot 
off  the  ground.  Somebody  just  diverted  it  and  there 
was  a throw  in  from  behind  not  a foot  away  from 
the  post.  The  ball  was  lobbed  up  in  the  air,  and 
good  care  was  taken  that  Parrott  should  not  get  at 
it.  But  one  of  the  rank  and  file  was  unmarked — a 
boy  who  was  better  at  mathematics  than  football 
and  had  only  just  scraped  into  the  team  last  but  one. 
His  selection  was  justified.  A long  neck  shot  up,  a 
peaked  head  was  applied  to  the  ball  at  exactly  the 
right  angle,  and  squeals  of  “Played,  Ostrich!  ” “ Good 
old  Ostrich,  good  base ! ” hailed  the  result.  Present- 
ly time  was  called,  and  the  spectators  said  Rook’s 
had  “ done  jolly  well  to  be  beaten  only  four — two.” 
Parrott  and  Storrier  had  been  up  to  now  the  only 
“ fezzes.”  Two  were  added  at  once  to  the  charmed 
number,  and  a third  after  the  Old  Boys  had  been 
vanquished. 

Games  in  the  later  rounds  could  not  of  course 
equal  this,  but  Dick  lost  no  opportunity  of  watching 
them  whenever  there  was  not  a house  game.  He 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  up  a prejudice 
in  favour  of  one  side,  and  this  gave  additional  zest 
to  the  encounters. 

Otherwise  he  found  that  the  last  few  weeks  hung 
rather  heavily  on  his  hands.  It  ought  not  to  have 
been  so,  for  there  was  plenty  to  do,  but  his  thoughts 
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were  beginning  to  turn  homewards.  He,  no  less 
than  Doris,  counted  the  days  which  had  to  elapse 
before  the  holidays.  Just  at  the  end  came  an  in- 
provement.  There  were  several  big  gatherings, 
such  as  that  for  the  Cock-House  Match,  the 
Concert  with  its  thundering  choruses,  the  last 
service  in  Chapel  with  favourite  hymns  and  a more 
than  usually  impressive  sermon,  the  reading  out  of 
the  final  order  and  the  distribution  of  prizes.  Also 
there  was  the  House  Supper  with  a sensible  speech 
from  Mr.  Castle,  a great  deal  of  wit  from  Perkins 
and  one  or  two  “ Old  Chaws,”  and  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion to  a sounding  exordium  which  Blythe  had 
prepared  for  Parrott  but  had  been  unable  to  make 
him  remember.  Still  these  were  for  the  most  part 
institutions  likely  to  increase  their  hold  upon  Dick 
as  he  grew  older.  He  had  enjoyed  his  first  term — 
which  many  cannot  say  who  enjoy  almost  every 
other — but  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  Also  he  was 
longing  for  the  holidays,  and  copying  an  expression 
used  by  a Fifth  Former  called  Bobson,  he  was  “fairly 
fed  up  ” with  work. 

At  last  breaking-up  day  arrived,  and  he  took  part 
in  a pillow  fight  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  his 
private  school.  It  was  specially  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  Hubert  and  Massey  being  the  leading 
spirits.  Breakfast -followed  at  seven,  then  a torrent 
of  “ So  longs ! ” “ Pleasant  hols ! ” and  the  like,  and  a 
walk  in  the  dark  early  morning  down  to  the  station, 
at  which  he  had  timidly  disembarked  thirteen  weeks 
before.  Then  rather  forbidding,  it  had  now  a 
pleasant,  familiar  look.  The  rattle  of  the  train  as 
it  ran  in  was  musical  in  his  ear.  He  enjoyed 
the  short  journey  to  Baker  Street,  sympathized  in 
his  heart  with  two  young  gentlemen  who  used  this 
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earliest  moment  of  freedom  to  produce  cigarettes 
and  matches,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  a 
magazine  article.  He  felt  bigger  than  formerly,  no 
longer  facing  the  new  world  with  an  apologetic  air, 
but  knowing  that  it  bad  plenty  of  good  things  to 
offer  to  a Harrow  man. 

If  time  bad  been  going  slowly  of  late,  it  made 
amends  by  flying  now  at  the  double.  The  first 
holidays  after  entering  a public  school  are  generally 
a biissful  time,  and  these  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morstan  were  pleased  with 
their  son.  He  bad  come  out  tenth  in  his  Form, 
and  his  mother  poured  balm  upon  her  soul  by  assur- 
ing herself  that  he  would  have  been  first  but  for 
being  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  masters. 
The  report  was  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  despite 
Mr.  Reckitt’s  tendency  to  insert  something  at  the 
end  of  each  sentence  which  might  take  the  gilt  off 
the  gingerbread.  Mr.  Morstan  was  glad  that  Dick 
had  worked,  and  that  he  showed  signs  of  moving  on. 
Himself  a successful  London  tradesman  who  had 
married  above  him,  as  the  world  calls  it,  and  retired 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  he  had  been 
disappointed  to  find  that  his  only  son  had  never 
taken  a high  place  at  his  preparatory  school  and  had 
passed  low  into  Harrow.  But  if  the  boy  worked 
there  was  always  hope,  and  nobody  could  do  better 
than  his  best.  Honestly  proud  of  his  own  rise,  he 
had  little  false  shame  about  him,  but  a good  many 
doubts.  In  the  depths  of  his  heart  it  was  his  grand 
ambition  to  see  Dick  a gentleman.  “ He  takes 
after  his  mother,”  he  would  say,  with  real  satisfac- 
tion, “ and  it’s  my  business  to  do  the  very  utmost  I 
can  for  him  and  make  the  most  of  him.”  When  he 
regretted  his  own  origin  or  the  fact  that  his  accent 
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was  not  impeccable,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  boy, 
not  for  his  own. 

Many  places  are  dull  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but 
Brighton  is  not  one  of  these.  On  a warm,  sunny 
day  you  may  find  a sprinkling  of  invalids  taking  an 
airing  on  the  sea-front,  but  there  are  also  any  number 
of  young  people  who  keep  things  lively.  Dick 
accompanied  Doris  to  several  parties.  Once  or 
twice  he  could  not  exactly  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
some  game,  whether  or  not  it  was  quite  the  proper 
thing  for  anyone  at  a public  school  to  take  part  in, 
but  when  once  his  scruples  had  been  overcome,  as 
they  always  were  sooner  or  later,  he  enjoyed  himself 
vastly.  About  the  refreshments  he  never  had  any 
doubt.  The  good  things  on  the  table  and  sideboard 
were  made  to  be  eaten,  and  he  did  his  duty  by  them. 
Cakes,  custards,  jellies,  sponge  cakes,  chocolates, 
marrons  glaces  disappeared  without  doing  any  harm 
beyond  a solitary  dream  in  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  about  two  hundred  monitors  all 
armed  with  racquets,  who  called  upon  him  instantly 
to  swallow  a football  or  pay  the  penalty.  There 
were  public  performances  in  plenty  to  which  the 
brother  and  sister  were  taken.  A conjurer  gave  his 
exhibition  in  this  hall,  a series  of  animated  pictures 
were  shown  at  that.  A pantomine  occupied  the 
theatre,  and  a splendid  concert  was  given  in  the 
Pavilion.  Out  of  doors,  walks  were  varied  by  a train 
and  carriage  expedition  to  a grey  old  castle  at  the 
head  of  a sandy  estuary,  and  by  boating  when  the 
winds  were  not  too  tremendous.  Bruno  boated  as 
well  as  walked,  though  he  kept  remarkably  quiet 
when  there  was  any  motion.  So  in  a quick  round 
of  pleasure  the  holidays  slipped  away.  It  seemed  as 
if  not  more  than  seven  hours  had  passed  ere  five 
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weeks  were  reduced  to  four,  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  when  Doris  lamented  that  only  a week 
remained.  Soon  it  was  three  days,  two,  one,  and  in 
a flash  the  Morstans  and  their  daughter  were  again 
thinking  how  lonely  the  house  seemed. 

At  Harrow  things  were  much  the  same  as  before. 
Dick  was  left  second  in  his  Form.  There  were 
scarcely  any  changes  in  the  house.  Perhaps  the 
alteration  which  struck  him  most  was  the  arrival  of 
a new  boy,  of  a creature  of  less  standing  even  than 
himself.  An  enjoyable  feeling  of  superiority  crept 
over  him  as  he  regarded  this  prodigy,  nor  did  he 
stop  to  reflect  that  very  soon  he  might  be  overtaken 
and  outstripped,  so  small  were  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  behaved  during  the  first 
half  of  the  term  in  a manner  likely  to  enhance  his 
reputation.  The  monkey,  as  we  all  know,  is  an 
imitative  animal  and  some  philosophers  have  in 
their  wisdom  traced  a fairly  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  monkey  and  the  boy.  However,  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  if  Richard  Morstan  had  sub- 
mitted his  head  to  the  fingers  of  a phrenologist,  a 
considerable  bump  of  imitativeness  would  have  been 
revealed.  Hubert  and  Massey  were  at  present  the 
chief  people  whom  he  desired  to  emulate.  Parrott 
indeed  he  looked  upon  as  a more  wonderful  person, 
but  then  Parrott  was  altogether  out  of  reach.  The 
other  two  were  closer  to  him ; he  was  thrown 
into  contact  with  them  often  and  might  boast  of 
being  their  friend,  even  if  in  a rather  humble 
fashion. 

He  envied  Hubert’s  distinction  in  being  looked 
upon  as  a certainty  to  play  for  the  House  next  year, 
and  he  knew  that  Massey  had  some  reputation  as  a 
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left-handed  bat.  Laurels  of  this  kind  he  sorrowfully- 
acknowledged  that  he  could  not  yet  hope  to  wear. 
But  other  qualities  and  habits  he  thought  more 
capable  of  imitation.  Rather — to  speak  accurately — 
he  did  not  think  much  about  it  but  somehow  drifted 
into  the  attempt. 

H6  had  already  come  to  model  his  language  on 
that  of  those  round  him,  and  now  his  work  was 
affected.  Hubert,  who  was  of  little  more  than  aver- 
age intelligence,  was  rather  slack  in  Form ; Massey, 
a far  cleverer  boy,  very  slack.  They  had  all  kinds 
of  funny  stories  about  their  masters,  and  how  they 
had  evaded  this  or  that  construe,  or  just  done  such 
and  such  an  “ ex  ” so  as  to  avoid  punishment.  Massey 
indeed  prided  himself  on  having  carried  slacking  to 
a point  at  which  it  became  a fine  art.  He  had 
studied  the  character  of  his  form-master  with  a good 
deal  of  perception,  and  had  got  to  know  by  degrees 
almost  exactly  what  was  the  minimum  of  work  that 
must  be  done  without  getting  into  trouble.  Not  a 
very  lofty  discovery  perhaps,  but  useful  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Hubert  was  less  adroit  and  sometimes  got  a 
punishment,  but  Massey  never.  It  was  reported 
that  he  had  incurred  one  the  previous  term,  but 
had  got  off  by  pleading  a perfectly  clean  sheet  up  to 
that  time.  Other  boys  would  joke  with  him  on  the 
subject.  Evidently  he  was  proficient  in  a very  desir- 
able branch  of  knowledge.  Anecdotes  were  passed 
round  about  his  devices,  and  his  popularity  increased 
through  these,  though  he  was  nice  enough  otherwise 
to  have  got  on  all  right. 

Dick  listened  and  noted  this,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  earn  a similar  reputation.  He  soon  be- 
gan operations.  The  results  were  not  exactly  what 
he  expected.  Things  often  seem  pleasanter  before- 
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hand  than  they  turn  out  to  be.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
sound  Mr.  Reckitt  accurately.  Before  long  he  had 
failed  in  a construe,  and  a Latin  Prose  had  been 
handed  back  to  be  done  over  again.  The  master 
said  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  punish  him  after  doing 
well  up  to  then.  Even  the  mere  getting  a “ pun  ” 
seemed  rather  amusing.  He  told  South  Minor,  who 
gratified  him  by  asking  several  questions,  Sellick, 
who  declared  he  would  be  sent  up  and  “ swiped,”  and 
Massey,  who  smiled  knowingly. 

Next  he  began  to  lie  longer  than  his  custom  was 
in  the  morning.  Castle’s  is  a little  way  from  the 
main  blocks  of  buildings  and  many  of  its  members 
habitually  go  up  to  First  School  at  a tolerably  rapid 
pace.  Hitherto  Dick  had  come  down  in  good  time, 
but  now  he  began  trying  to  cut  Massey’s  record 
sprint.  Thrice  within  a week  he  was  late.  Twenty- 
five,  fifty  and  a hundred  lines  were  the  respective 
penalties.  Altogether  he  was  beginning  to  get 
closely  acquainted  with  the  opening  of  the  First 
JEneid.  Arma  virumque  cano  Trojae  qui primus  ah 
oris  is  one  of  the  few  Latin  lines  which  it  is  safe  to 
say  he  will  never  forget. 

Once  too  he  was  late  for  Chapel  and  once  only. 
Two  hundred  lines  this  time,  a direr  sentence  if 
the  offence  were  to  be  repeated. 

Two  attempts  at  ragging  produced  no  better 
result.  The  senior  French  master  was  away  for 
the  time  being,  and  a substitute  occupied  his  place. 
Monsieur  Despain  had  no  intention  of  standing 
much  nonsense.  He  gave  Dick  a dose  of  Racine, 
met  him  outside  his  house  when  about  to  show  up 
the  result,  took  him  inside,  provided  an  excellent 
tea,  and  said,  “ You  will  not  make  yourself  a little 
ass  again,  hein  ? ” Dick  replied  in  the  negative. 
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Belating  the  incident  he  turned  the  sentence  into, 
“ Oh,  please  you  will  not  tease  me  any  more,  will 
you  ? — or  something  like  that,”  which  went  down 
better  than  the  original  might  have  done.  But  he 
earned  no  more  lines  from  that  quarter. 

The  second  effort  took  the  shape  of  dropping  an 
inkpot  violently  on  the  ground  when  the  form-master 
was  himself  going  over  the  lesson  and  assuming  a 
mildly  pathetic  voice  in  an  eloquent  passage.  Would 
not  the  form  chortle  when  it  fell ! The  pot  how- 
ever did  not  fall  exactly  where  it  was  intended.  So 
heroic  and  devil-may-care  was  Dick’s  mood  that  he 
did  not  greatly  care  if  a few  drops  did  spatter  his 
own  clothes,  but  he  had  no  design  on  anyone  else’s 
attire.  Judge  then  of  his  consternation  when  a 
black  shower  descended  not  only  on  his  own  trousers 
but  in  some  degree  on  those  of  the  occupant  of  a 
desk  immediately  in  front.  This  individual  turned 
on  him  a face  so  savage  that  Dick  was  appalled. 
Outside  the  classroom  at  the  end  of  the  hour  he  was 
addressed  in  no  very  flattering  terms  before  several 
onlookers. 

“Look  here,  you  blithering  young  fool,  look  at 
my  bags.  You  think  yourself  dashed  funny,  don’t 
you  ? But  you’re  not.  Look  at  that.” 

Dick  guiltily  surveyed  the  stains.  They  were  few 
and  small,  but  still  they  existed. 

“ You  think  you  can  do  anything  you  like,  doesn’t 
he  ? ” The  person  applied  to  confirmed  the  charge 
with  a nod. 

“ No,  I don’t,  really,”  Dick  protested. 

“ Well,  you  can’t  anyhow.  If  you  weren’t  such  a 
skinny  little  rotten-looking  yellow-faced  skunk  I’d 
kick  your  inside  out.” 

“ You  can  kick  me  if  you  like,”  said  Dick,  with  a 
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positive  longing  to  be  chastised  on  the  spot.  There 
was  nothing  he  abhorred  more  than  being  looked 
upon  as  something  too  soft  to  be  touched,  “ as  if  I 
was  a beastly  newborn  jelly.”  But  he  was  more 
delicate-looking  than  facts  warranted. 

“ Pah ! ” returned  the  other  contemptuously,  “ I 
might  as  well  root  a scarecrow  with  a badger’s 
face.”  With  which  withering  remark  he  marched 
off. 

Reports  were  not  sent  home  until  half  term,  but 
Mr.  Morstan  had  made  Dick  promise  to  let  him 
know  his  place  at  the  end  of  every  week.  He  noticed 
a decided  fall,  but  at  first  said  nothing,  thinking 
that  probably  it  might  take  him  a fortnight  to  settle 
down,  and  after  that  an  improvement  would  be 
manifest.  But  instead3  of  an  improvement  there 
turned  out  to  be  a further  falling-off.  When  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  were  followed  by  twentieth 
and  twenty-second,  he  thought  it  time  to  make  in- 
quiries. They  were  begun  through  his  wife.  Her 
usual  affectionate  questions  began  to  get  more 
solicitous.  Did  her  boy  not  feel  up  to  his  work  ? 
Had  not  he  better  see  a doctor?  What  did  he 
suppose  could  be  the  cause  of  his  drop  ? 

He  answered  that  he  did  not  want  to  see  a doctor, 
that  nothing  was  wrong,  and  that  he  would  soon 
begin  to  go  up  again.  His  mother  paid  him  a visit 
so  as  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  with  her  own 
eyes.  She  said  nothing  about  idleness,  and  in 
gratitude  for  this  forbearance  he  determined  to  turn 
over  a new  leaf.  But  his  first  efforts  were  fitful  in 
kind,  and  he  found  it  much  easier  to  go  down  than 
to  go  up  again.  Old  Blue  was  now  on  the  look- 
out,. suspecting  intentional  stupidity,  and  severely 
punished  any  sign  of  laziness.  Also,  although  he 
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had  been  taking  it  easy  only  for  a short  while,  the 
habit  grows  quickly  and  he  felt  much  inclined  some- 
times for  a slack  evening.  The  substitution  of 
Ivanhoe  or  The  Jungle  Booh  for  Latin  historians 
was  a temptation  not  always  resisted. 

And  when  he  had  failed  at  Fourth  School  he 
announced  his  intention  of  cutting  as  much  of  the 
evening  preparation  as  he  dared. 

“ Don’t  be  a goat ! ” Hubert  warned  him. 

“ Oh,  I can’t  stand  this  beastly  stuff.” 

“Don’t  be  a goat,”  came  the  advice  solemnly 
reiterated. 

Sellick  said  nothing  more  sympathetic  than 
“ Sit  it  then.” 

Dick  did  not  like  to  go  back  upon  his  boast. 
Woon  raised  no  objection  to  his  cutting  the  “ con,” 
for  he  admired  such  conduct  and  thought  he  could 
manage  to  plod  through  it  by  himself.  The  risk 
was  considerable.  It  was  deliberately  taken,  partly 
in  the  hope  of  making  a reputation,  partly  because 
slackness  had  become  congenial. 

A failure  in  “ rep  ” had  not  been  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  it  was  part  of  the  performance.  Old 
Blue  pushed  his  advantage,  put  Dick  on  to  construe 
and  turned  him  at  the  third  line.  On  the  following 
Monday  morning  the  wrongdoer  proceeded  by  the 
Headmaster’s  invitation  to  the  Fourth  Form  Boom 
and  there  received  castigation. 

He  also  received  a letter  from  his  father.  It  ran 
thus  : — 

My  Dear  Dick, 

“ Mr.  Castle  tells  me  you  have  been  flogged 
for  repeated  bad  work.  Your  mother  thinks  this  is 
due  to  your  not  being  well.  If  so,  please  tell  me, 
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and  I will  come  and  take  yon  away  from  Harrow. 
If  not,  I strongly  advise  you  to  work  harder. 

“ Your  affectionate  father, 

“ Michael  Morstan.” 

Dick  understood.  Next  week  he  gained  twelve 
places,  the  week  after  four  more.  The  idea  of  being 
taken  away  struck  terror  into  him.  The  “ strong 
advice”  quickened  his  exertions. 

“ My  dearest  Pater,”  he  wrote  hack  (“  Pater  ” and 
“ Mater  ” were  the  names  by  which  Massey  referred 
to  his  parents).  “Please  do  not  he  anxious.  I’m 
all  right.  Really  I am.  I got  swiped  because  of 
being  slack.  I’m  awfully  sorry  and  will  work 
awfully  hard  all  the  rest  of  the  term.  I hope  your 
roomatism  is  better.  I’m  sure  I shall  do  better  this 
week.  I like  Harrow  awfully.  Please  don’t  take 
me  away.  How  is  that  corn  of  yours  ? How  is 
the  hedgehog  ? It  snowed  a lot  yesterday.  I hope 
Doris’  cold  is  all  right  and  that  Mater  is  quite  well, 
also  you  and  Bruno.  Did  it  snow  at  home  ? I’m 
really  quite  all  right. 

“ Ever  your  very  loving  son,  Dick.” 

Which  literary  achievement,  followed  by  the  rise 
already  recorded,  set  Mrs.  Morstan’ s mind  at  rest. 
Her  husband  had  never  doubted  that  his  note  would 
do  good.  Doris  was  extremely  sorry  for  her  poor, 
ill-used  brother,  and  sent  him  a box  of  dried  figs 
bought  out  of  her  pocket  money. 

Mr.  Morstan  came  down  not  long  afterwards,  had 
Dick  and  Hubert  to  lunch  at  the  King’s  Head,  left 
them  both  the  richer  for  his  visit,  and  mentioned 
nothing  about  the  placings  except  when  nearing  the 
station.  Then  he  said,  casually  as  it  seemed, 
“ Getting  on  all  right  with  Reckitt?  ” 
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“ Oh,  yes.  Al.”  (This  was  Hubert’s  favourite 
expression.)  Dick  felt  the  paternal  eye  upon  him, 
but  did  not  mind  since  things  had  taken  a turn  for 
the  better. 

“ That’s  all  right.” 

So  the  first  period  of  slackness  began,  continued, 
and  ended. 


CHAPTER  Y 

THE  TUG-OF-WAR. 

“ Play  up,  you  fellows,  play  up  ! ” — Play  Up. — E.  W.  Howson. 

Ordinary  football  came  to  an  end  early  in  March, 
and  preparations  for  the  Sports,  mingled  here 
and  there  with  an  Association  game,  took  its  place, 
except  for  those  who  were  experts  at  Racquets  or 
Fives.  “Rugger  ” was  still  a dream  of  the  future. 
Dick  showed  no  sign  of  ever  being  expert  at 
anything.  His  feebleness  depressed  him.  He  had 
not  obtained  a place  in  the  Torpid  eleven.  He 
found  that  at  football  he  seldom  touched  the  ball  at 
all,  and  when  he  did  get  a chance,  usually  made  the 
worst  use  of  it  imaginable.  With  all  his  anxiety  to 
enjoy  the  game,  he  had  to  confess  that  at  present 
watching  was  nicer  than  playing.  He  was  never 
under  suspicion  for  slackness : that  was  one  con- 
solation. Yassicker  and  Gadban  had  both  been 
made  to  learn  half  the  footer-rules  and  repeat  them 
to  Parrott.  No  such  indignity  had  befallen  him. 

He  went  down  to  the  Recreation  Ground  pretty 
frequently  in  the  afternoons  and  toiled  slowly  round 
the  half-mile.  Once  he  did  a mile,  which  was  timed. 
The  time  was  7 minutes  3 seconds.  Could  anything 
be  more  hopeless  ? However  much  start  might  be 
awarded  him  in  the  House  Handicaps  he  had  not 
the  least  hope  of  winning  anything.  Therefore 
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when  he  happened  to  hurt  his  knee  in  the  course  of 
some  rag,  he  felt  that  the  injury  would  not  rob  him 
of  victories. 

“ But  you  won’t  be  able  to  go  in  for  the  Tugs,” 
Bike  reminded  him. 

“ No  more  I shall.  I forgot  that.” 

“ I mean,  of  course,  you  won’t  be  able  to  pull.  In 
a sort  of  way  everybody  has  to  go  in  for  them.” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Everybody’s  name  is  drawn,  and  the  other  chaps 
take  their  chance  of  being  drawn  in  a Four  with 
someone  who  can’t  tug.  Even  Lock  will  be  drawn.” 
Lock  was  lame  permanently,  a placid  fellow  in  his 
second  year,  wildly  keen  about  photography,  ex- 
traordinarily good  in  the  workshop,  and  likely  to  get 
high  up  in  the  School. 

“ Is  that  really  what  they  do  ? Can’t  one  scratch?  ” 

“ Bather  not.” 

“ I pity  the  men  that  draw  me,  then.” 

“ So  do  I,”  agreed  Sellick  unsympathetically. 

When  the  names  had  been  grouped  together  the 
Head  of  the  House  placed  a list  on  the  board.  It 
was  eagerly  scanned  and  many  were  the  exclama- 
tions which  greeted  it.  The  first  Four  provoked 
jeers,  containing  nobody  of  any  weight  or  strength. 
The  second  included  Storrier,  two  Fifth  Formers, 
and  a fairly  stalwart  small  boy. 

“ Pretty  hefty  lot,”  said  someone. 

“Awfully.  They’ll  win  right  enough.  There’s 
no  one  else  to  touch  them.” 

“ No.  Polly’s  got  Perkins  with  him,  but  there  are 
two  useless  kids.” 

Dick  surveyed  Polly’s  lot.  It  read  as  follows  in 
the  order  of  the  draw,  Morstan,  Perkins,  Parrott, 
South  Minor.  He  felt  curiously  elated  by  being  in 
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this  set  and  only  wished  he  could  be  of  some  use  to 
it.  He  knew  that  Polly  was  a host  in  himself  and 
had  learned  by  various  wrestles  that  South  was 
stronger  than  he  looked.  If  they  had  had  a decent 
fourth  instead  of  himself,  they  might  have  made 
Storrier  and  Co.  sit  up. 

When  he  was  sitting  in  his  room,  Parrott  came 
round.  “You  see  you’re  in  Perkins’  Four  ? ” he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ You  can’t  pull,  I suppose,  can  you,  with  that  ? ” 
He  pointed  to  the  knee. 

“ I almost  think  I could.  Only  I shouldn’t  be  able 
to  put  my  left  leg  down,  so  it  won’t  be  much  use 
my  trying  at  all,  I’m  afraid,  will  it  ? But,”  he 
added  humbly,  “ I shouldn’t  be  any  good  if  I was 
all  right.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.  You  might  get  some  leverage 
with  one  foot.” 

“ It  wouldn’t  make  much  difference.” 

“It  might.  You  can  pull  your  hardest.  We 
ought  to  get  through  a round  or  two,  I think.” 

“ Do  you?  I hope  we  do.” 

“ We  start  off  to-morrow,  so  be  down  there  by  half 
past  two.”  Parrott  opened  the  door,  then  turned 
back  with  a rather  hesitating  manner.  “ Of  course,” 
he  said,  “ you  needn’t  pull  unless  you  want  to. 
Perkins  won’t  mind  a brass  farthing.” 

“ I do  want  to,  most  awfully.” 

“ Then  don’t  go  smashing  up  your  leg  or  anything 
idiotic  like  that.” 

Castle’s  Fours  were  then  held  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  Recreation  Ground.  A little  later,  when 
boards  had  been  obtained,  they  were  conducted  in 
privacy.  The  first  round  duly  took  place,  and  Dick’s 
Four  was  drawn  against  No.  1.  Blythe  hovered  over 
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the  rope  as  places  were  taken  and  suitable  holes  dug 
in  the  ground  with  the  heels  of  football  boots.  He 
was  full  of  gibes  against  Polly,  who  bore  them  in 
silence  or  with  short  exclamations  of  disgust.  No.  1, 
looking  like  lambs  led  to  the  slaughter,  took  up  their 
position.  Perkins  took  the  first  place  in  opposition 
to  them,  Dick  the  second,  South  Minor  the  third, 
and  the  enormous  form  of  Parrott  came  at  the  end, 
which  is  the  place  usually  assigned  to  the  most 
bulky  individual. 

The  judge  called  upon  all  to  get  ready,  and  let  go 
his  hold  upon  the  rope.  The  faces  of  No.  1. 
promptly  assumed  a look  of  extreme  tension,  but 
their  anguish  was  short-lived,  for  Perkins  disliked 
making  anything  more  laborious  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  gave  the  word  to  pull  almost  at  once 
and  two  or  three  moderate  heaves  brought  the  rope 
through  the  weak  hands  at  the  other  end  like  greased 
lightning.  Dick’s  right  leg  sufficed  for  the  occasion. 
He  did  not  delude  himself  into  supposing  that  his 
own  share  in  the  result  had  been  large,  but  he  felt 
exhilarated  when  Parrott’s  deep  tones  muttered 
“Well  pulled,  you  young  devils!”  The  second 
round  consisted  only  of  one  tie,  all  the  others  having 
byes,  and  Dick  was  not  engaged  again  until  the  next 
day  but  one,  when  his  Four  met  that  commanded  by 
Storrier  in  the  semi-finals.  This  redoubtable  com- 
bination had  won  two  tugs  already  by  a vehement 
effort  at  the  start,  and  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  again  try  to  rush  their  opponents  in  the  first 
half-minute. 

Sure  enough  no  sooner  had  the  “ Are  you  ready  ? 
Pull ! ” been  pronounced,  than  the  leader  repeated 
the  “ Pull ! ” loudly  to  his  own  men,  setting  them  a 
good  example. 
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“ Hold  them  ! ” answered  Perkins. 

The  rope  slipped  ever  so  little. 

“ Hold  them  ! ” growled  Parrott.  Dick  and  South 
Minor  held  on  for  dear  life.  The  heave  was  strong 
and  the  strain  great,  but  not  more  than  another  inch 
had  been  yielded  when  the  first  attack  slackened  and 
by  tacit  consent  a suspension  of  hostilities  took 
place. 

“ Pull ! ” cried  Perkins,  leaning  forward  to  get  a 
better  grip,  and  then  lying  well  back.  Twenty 
seconds’  silent  striving,  then  another  “Pull  like 
blazes ! ” from  behind,  a tremendous  series  of 
separate  tugs,  a long  and  strong  one,  six  inches 
gained,  and  then  another  breathing-space. 

After  that  the  contest  became  very  even.  First 
one,  then  the  other  lot  was  on  the  offensive ; first 
one,  then  the  other  lay  back  with  set  or  writhing 
features,  determined  not  to  budge.  All  the  rest 
of  the  House  were  watching,  and  the  cynical  Blythe 
noticed  with  amusement  that  even  Perkins  had 
thrown  aside  his  usual  air  of  gentle  languor  and 
was  as  hot  and  resolute  as  anyone. 

“ Perk,  old  chap,”  he  remarked,  “ you  really 
must  stop  ; your  hair’s  coming  out  of  curl.”  One 
or  two  of  the  spectators  sniggered,  but  somebody 
said,“  Oh  shut  up,  Blither,  leave  that  till  afterwards.” 

When  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  had  gone  by, 
the  news  of  a tight  thing  going  on  began  to  spread 
over  “ Reccer,”  and  members  of  other  houses  came 
up  until  there  was  quite  a large  crowd.  Dick  felt 
mortally  tired  about  the  arms,  shoulders  and  neck, 
and  his  leg,  which  was  doing  double  duty,  was 
stiff,  and  hurt  badly.  Pantings  came  from  Perkins, 
and  shrill,  strange  whistlings  from  South.  Parrott 
shone  with  perspiration,  for  upon  him  fell  the 
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brunt  of  holding  the  other  Four.  Yet  at  the  end 
of  half-an-hour  the  red  mark  which  showed  the 
centre  of  the  rope  had  gone  no  further  off  than  a 
point  level  with  the  elbows  of  Storrier,  who  led 
the  opposite  set.  But  Polly  saw  that  his  men 
were  almost  done  for,  that  Perkins  was  getting 
more  exhausted  every  moment  and  the  two  kids 
could  scarcely  grip  the  rope.  He  decided  upon  one 
supreme  endeavour,  to  conquer  or  die.  He  drove 
his  great  heels  deeper  into  the  earth,  clutched  more 
tightly  than  ever  with  his  huge  fingers,  from  which 
the  skin  was  beginning  to  peel,  and  roared  with 
all  his  might,  “Now — then — pu-u-ull  ! ” 

Dick  heard,  and  realized  that  the  crisis  had  come 
He  could  no  longer  keep  his  right  leg  down,  so 
there  was  only  one  course  open,  short  of  sur- 
render. Heedless  alike  of  promises  and  con- 
sequences, he  planted  his  left  foot  firmly  in  a hole. 
A sharp  twinge  of  pain  ran  through  him  as  he 
pulled,  but  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  it.  No 
willing  attention  at  any  rate.  How  could  any  be 
spared  from  that  rim  of  red  which  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  ? 

“ Pull  up,  you  chaps,  well  pulled,  well  pulled  ; ” 
bellowed  Polly.  “ Now  one  more.” 

Dick’s  head  swam,  a throb  of  real  agony  darted 
up  his  leg.  One  second  he  saw  the  rim  fly  past 
him  and  the  four  boys  opposite  all  heaped  and 
huddled  together  helpless  and  beaten ; the  next,  a 
big  cheer  went  up  and  he  fainted  dramatically. 
Storrier  and  Parrott,  relieved  part  of  the  way  by 
others,  carried  him  back  to  the  house  and  upstairs 
into  the  sick  room  where  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  matron  and  put  to  bed.  There  he 
remained  for  the  best  part  of  a month,  thus  losing 
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the  bulk  of  the  Easter  holidays,  for  the  Tugs  had 
been  put  off  through  various  causes  until  near  the 
end  of  the  term. 

Mrs.  Morstan  stayed  in  Harrow  almost  the  whole 
time  and  sat  with  him  a great  deal.  All  her  home 
news  was  fresh  and  fell  pleasantly  on  his  ears. 
There  was  something  cool  and  fragrant  about  her 
presence,  and  he  often  thought  himself  a lucky 
fellow  to  have  such  a mother.  She  made  some 
attempt — not  much — to  reprove  his  folly  in  trying 
to  use  his  leg  before  it  had  got  well,  but  a description 
of  the  tug,  com bined: with  his  disappointment  at  being 
cooped  up,  made  her  desist. 

One  afternoon  indeed,  early  in  the  month,  she 
felt  quite  proud  in  connection  with  it.  A knock  was 
heard,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  Perkins 
entered,  whistling  “ As  Once  in  May.”  On  seeing 
Mrs.  Morstan  he  looked  a trifle  confused,  made  a 
kind  of  bow,  muttered  an  apology,  and  turned  to  go. 

“ Please  come  in,”  she  said,  with  a smile.  “ You 
won’t  disturb  us  at  all.”  Perkins  advanced  a little. 
“ Thank  you,”  he  replied.  Then,  turning  to  Dick, 
“ We  won  the  final  tug  this  afternoon  and  I’ve 
brought  you  your  share.  It’s  two  pounds  two 
altogether,  so  we  get  ten  and  six  each.” 

He  laid  a half-sovereign  and  a sixpence  on  the 
table  by  the  bed. 

“ Oh,  but  I wasn’t  in  the  final,  and  besides  I never 
did  anything.”  His  mother’s  presence  nerved  Dick 
to  speak  his  mind. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  about  your  not  being  in  it. 
You  helped  to  get  us  there.” 

“ But  really  I couldn’t  take  it,  you  know.” 

By  this  time  Perkins  had  fully  recovered  his  self- 
possession.  He  glanced  at  Mrs.  Morstan,  gave  a 
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slight  chuckle,  and  said,  “ Don’t  you  think  he  could 
be  made  to  take  it  ? ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  he  shall.” 

“Anyhow,”  the  Head  of  the  House  continued, 
“ You  needn’t  mind.  Because  if  doing  anything 
mattered,  Parrott  would  get  the  whole  lot,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  give  up  my  ten- and  six,  I can  tell 
you.” 

He  executed  another  bow,  this  time  more  grace- 
fully, to  Dick’s  mother,  and  took  his  departure. 

“ What  nice  eyes  he  has  ! ” she  remarked.  Dick 
laughed  loudly  at  this  striking  confirmation  of  the 
reported  favour  of  the  ladies  for  Perkins.  “But  it  was 
awfully  decent  of  him  to  bring  up  this,  all  the  same,” 
he  added. 

During  the  few  days  before  the  term  ended 
Hubert  and  Sellick  were  frequent  visitors,  and 
regaled  him  with  news,  and  Yassicker’s  latest 
sarcasms  about  his  being  a wounded  hero,  and 
having  fainted  on  purpose.  With  others  looking  in 
from  time  to  time  the  invalid  was  by  no  means  dull. 
Mr.  Castle  remained  a short  time  after  breaking-up 
day,  and  it  was  one  of  his  interviews  with  him  that 
Dick  afterwards  remembered  most  clearly  of  the 
incidents  which  took  place  while  he  was  laid 
up. 

Rook  was  rather  absent-minded  about  trivial 
matters,  and  even  sometimes  about  more  important 
things.  He  had,  for  example,  mistaken  Storrier 
for  the  boot-boy,  informing  him  that  he  used  in- 
sufficient blacking.  Notwithstanding  he  could,  when 
he  chose,  draw  out  most  boys  to  talk  about  them- 
selves. Somehow  when  they  turned,  as  even  boys 
occasionally  will  turn,  to  their  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, their  sorrows  and  deep  desires,  they  felt 
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that  in  him  they  had  an  attentive  and  sympathetic 
listener,  even  though  the  attention  of  the  same 
individual  might  wander  when  football  or  weather 
was  the  topic  introduced  and  harped  upon. 

In  the  privacy  of  the  sick-room  Dick  found  little 
of  the  difficulty  in  talking  which  he  always  ex- 
perienced in  his  own  study  or  that  of  the  master, 
where  a third  person  was  more  likely  than  not  to 
be  present  or  to  intrude  at  any  moment.  Here 
interruption  was  unlikely.  So  he  let  himself  drift 
into  confidences.  It  weighed  upon  him  that  he  was 
no  good  at  anything,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  des- 
pondency on  that  score. 

“ This  tug  affair  makes  me  see  it,  sir,”  he  said. 
“ Fancy  anyone  getting  so  fearfully  keen  on  winning 
a little  thing  like  that ; at  least  not  winning  it,  but 
doing  about  a thousandth  of  the  work.  It  just  shows 
how  rotten  I am,  I mean  how  bad  I am  at  things.” 

“ Games,  you  mean.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ You’ll  improve.  You’re  anxious  to  improve,  and 
you’ve  time.  Besides,  you  know,  Morstan,  they’re 
not  everything  by  a long  way.” 

“No,  sir,  of  course  not.  But  they’re  a great 
deal.” 

“ Yes,  more  than  they  ought  to  be  perhaps,  though 
nobody  thinks  better  of  the  games  we  play  here  than 
I do,  in  their  proper  place.  They’re  splendid.  But 
afterwards  doing  well  in  them  doesn’t  come  to  so 
very  much.  ‘ Bobs  ’ wasn’t  any  good,  nor  Glad- 
stone, nor  Chamberlain,  nor  Kipling.  It’s  the 
training  that  matters.” 

Rook  looked  up  with  his  short-sighted  eyes.  He 
hoped  he  had  not  spoken  unwisely  or  too  soon. 
Some  boys  would  have  recoiled  into  that  dull  reserve 
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which  freezes  those  who  want  to  help  them.  Dick 
looked  as  solemn  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  made  no  sign  of  constraint.  Trite  as  these  re- 
marks may  he,  they  were  yet  new  to  him. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“Why,  playing  is  a hundred  times  better  than 
watching,  but  something  can  be  got  even  by  looking 
on — when  it’s  done  in  the  right  way.  Look  at  Lock 
for  instance.”  Dick  was  interested.  He  had  no 
idea  that  Eook  was  so  keen  on  Lock,  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  his  voice  grew  softer  as  he  men- 
tioned him. 

“Lock  never  can  play  a game  at  all,  but  he 
watches.  I daresay  he  doesn’t  think  about  it,  but 
he  watches  for  something  else  besides  passing  the 
time  or  getting  excited  or  counting  up  averages. 
He  gets  the  spirit  of  the  game  into  him.  He  always 
Wants  to  see  fellows  playing  for  their  side,  playing 
to  win,  not  merely  to  get  caps  and  fezzes  and  be 
talked  about.  And  that’s  why  he’s  such  a good 
fellow,  as  I’ve  had  reason  to  know.” 

Dick  was  silent.  What  had  Lock  done,  he  won- 
dered ? 

But  on  that  point  Mr.  Castle  was  dumb.  “It’s 
the  comradeship,  the  give-and-take,  and  the  sports- 
manship,” he  continued  after  a pause,  “that’s  the 
best  part  of  cricket  and  football.  Don’t  forget 
that.” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  I shall.” 

“ And,  remember,  you’ve  got  a much  bigger  game 
to  play  when  you  come  to  leave  Harrow  than  you’ll 
ever  see  or  play  in  here.  You’ll  want  all  your  nerve 
for  that.” 

“ Yes,  sir,  but  all  the  same  I do  wish  there  was 
something  I could  do  here.  You  see  this  tug  is 
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most  likely  the  only  thing  I shall  ever  have  helped 
to  win,  and  that  was  all  done  by  Pol — Parrott,  and 
Perkins  and — and  South.  And  it  wasn’t  for  the 
House.” 

“ You  mustn’t  take  these  things  too  seriously. 
There’s  not  the  smallest  reason  why  it  should  be 
the  only  thing  you  will  ever  have  done.  If  it  is,  I 
shall  be  very  much  disappointed,  and  even  more 
surprised.” 

“ Oh,  sir  ! ” 

“ I shall.” 

“ But  what  ever  can  I do?  ” 

“ There’s  work  for  one  thing.  I’m  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Reckitt  that  you’ve  pulled  up  so  much 
lately  that  there’s  some  chance  of  a remove  after  all. 
You  ought  to  get  into  the  Sixth  some  day.  Then 
there’s  what  you  do  and  what  you  are  yourself,  here 
and  in  the  holidays.  How  is  a School  to  be  judged, 
if  not  by  what  its  boys  do  here  and  its  Old  Boys  in 
the  world?  Everything,  every  single  little  trivial 
thing  you  do  here  that’s  worth  the  doing,  is  some- 
thing done  for  Harrow.” 

“ And  the  House,  sir  ? ” There  was  no  need  for 
self-repression  here. 

“ And  the  House,”  Mr.  Castle  nodded  medita- 
tively. 

This  view  had  not  occurred  to  Dick  before,  and  it 
impressed  him  a good  deal.  Though  he  might  have 
described  it  otherwise  himself,  what  weighed  upon 
him  was  a sense  of  indebtedness,  an  idea  that  he  was 
taking  much  more  than  he  could  repay.  But  accord- 
ing to  Rook  it  seemed  not  so  absolutely  impossible 
that  in  the  end  he  might  repay  some  part. 

“ Even  now,”  Mr.  Castle  resumed,  looking  moodily 
into  the  fire  and  twisting  his  fingers  together,  “ you 
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can  be  on  the  look-out.  Don’t  let  chances  slip  by  of 
doing  a good  turn  to  somebody  else.  It  may  be 
you’ll  get  an  opportunity  when  and  where  you  least 
expect  it,  even  though  the  other  fellow  is  one  whom 
you  would  never  have  supposed  would  want  your 
help.” 

Dick’s  thoughts  turned  unconsciously  to  Hubert 
Wade.  He  could  almost  have  laughed  when  he 
reflected  how  little  his  help  was  required  in  that 
quarter.  A new  “ kid  ” can  be  much  aided  towards 
making  a comfortable  start  by  a popular  boy  a trifle 
senior  to  himself.  Just  so  in  several  small  ways  he 
had  been  aided  by  Hubert.  Was  it  likely  that  the 
boot  would  ever  be  upon  the  other  foot,  that  his  own 
assistance  would  be  needed  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM. 

“ Suadet  hora  gaudium, 

Suadet  hora  ludos.” 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia . — B.  F.  Westcott. 

The  Easter  holidays  under  the  circumstances  could 
hardly  be  as  enjoyable  as  those  at  Christmas  had 
been.  Still,  when  Dick  could  get  about  again, 
everybody  screwed  as  much  pleasure  into  a few  days 
as  ought  to  have  been  spread  over  three  weeks. 
Nothing  disagreeable  was  insisted  upon  except  a 
visit  to  a Harley  Street  specialist,  and  that  turned 
out  satisfactory.  The  annual  inspection  by  the 
dentist  was  postponed.  Aunt  Carlotta  was  informed 
that  her  nephew  would  not  be  able  to  attend  an 
address  by  the  Bishop  of  Equatorial  Zembla,  and  a 
specially  repellent  “tea-fight”  was  declined.  No 
severe  restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  doctor,  and 
Dick  found  himself  almost  as  well  as  ever  when  he 
got  back  to  school. 

As  he  drove  up  the  hill  the  sight  of  boys  strolling 
about,  though  it  was  quite  late,  gave  a taste  of 
summer.  A cricket  bag  in  the  lobby  provided  a 
second.  He  felt  that  this  term  was  going  to  be  the 
best  in  his  first  year,  and  so  it  turned  out.  Newell, 
who  fancied  himself  at  football  and  was  useless  at 
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cricket,  said,  “ I bar  the  summer.  There’s  nothing 
to  do.” 

“ Rot ! ” retorted  Massey.  “ There  isn’t  so  much 
loathsome  cold,  and  first  school  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  early  lock-up,  if  that’s  what  you  mean. 
But  there’s  Ducker  and  ices  and  less  sweat  and  one 
can  slack  about.” 

“ And  cricket,”  Hubert  added. 

“ And  sensible  clothes,”  interposed  Sellick. 

Newell  was  in  a hopeless  minority  and  Dick  joined 
the  cry  against  him. 

“ You  know  nothing  about  it,  so  shut  up,”  he  was 
told. 

But  he  found  himself  and  the  others  right.  This 
is  the  term  of  open  air,  of  long  afternoons  on  the 
Philathletic  Field  or  watching  the  giants  on  the 
Sixth  Form  Ground,  broken  only  by  the  pleasant 
institution  of  Cricket  Bill.  It  is  the  term  too  of 
leisurely  evening  strolls,  perhaps  directed  to  a shop 
where  papers  may  be  bought  with  the  latest  county 
scores,  perhaps  to  the  nets  where  practice  is  going 
on,  perhaps  to  the  region  of  strawberry  and  raspberry, 
and  drinks  sucked  deliciously  through  a straw. 
Sometimes  Dick  would  be  more  energetic  of  his  own 
accord,  and  bowl  to  Hubert  or  stand  up  at  the  wicket 
while  his  stumps  were  continually  sent  flying.  Some- 
times, not  of  his  own  accord,  he  would  field  for  the 
members  of  the  Eleven.  On  these  various  occasions 
bringing  off  a catch  would  have  meant  freedom,  but 
his  fingers  had  a wonderful  knack  of  letting  a ball 
slip  through  them. 

There  were  glorious  times  in  the  swimming  bath. 
Never  was  a place  so  perfect  for  lounging  as  Ducker, 
whether  you  float  idly  on  the  water’s  surface,  or 
bask  in  sunshine  on  its  edge.  If  you  go  there 
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when  you  have  plenty  of  time,  and  need  not 
hurry  away,  when  you  possess  a penny  for  the 
purchase  of  a bun,  and  when  you  have  a companion 
not  too  sportively  inclined,  existence  at  Ducker  is 
Elysian.  Of  course  there  is  the  possibility  of  tread- 
ing upon  a newt  or  having  your  towel  borrowed,  or  of 
being  assailed  by  a wasp  while  in  a state  of  nature  ; 
occasionally  too  the  temperature  is  unfriendly ; but 
nine  times  out  of  ten  all  goes  well  from  start  to  finish. 

Then  there  are  great  events  to  look  forward 
to.  Governor’s  Speech-day  is  not  exactly  of 
thrilling  interest,  but  Speech-day  itself  is  better. 
Then  down  swoop  “ people  ” of  every  age  and  size, 
ail  as  beautifully  clad  as  their  brothers,  sons,  grand- 
sons or  nephews  (South  had  a real,  live,  grown-up 
nephew  of  his  own,  of  whom  he  was  painfully 
ashamed  and  who  called  him  “ Spillikins  ” in  public). 
Then  are  fragments  of  plays  performed  in  many 
languages,  then  do  prize-winners  receive  rewards 
and  epigrams  from  the  Headmaster,  then  do  states- 
man and  warrior,  bishop  and  author,  diplomat  and 
eminent  foreigner  descend  the  steps  bowing  in 
answer  to  the  cheers  that  greet  their  names.  The 
distinguished  assembly  adjourns  for  its  distinguished 
luncheon  in  the  various  houses,  and  then  occupies 
itself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  distinguished  idleness 
upon  the  Terrace,  while  a military  band  discourses 
sweet  music.  Jones  major  airily  patronises  his 
cousin,  the  brown  young  soldier  from  India ; Brown 
minor  diffidently  introduces  his  sister  to  an  admiring, 
if  bashful  friend;  Robinson  minimus  takes  his 
belongings  to  see  his  performances  in  the  drawing- 
schools.  After  “ four  bill  ” comes  the  concert,  then 
all  the  people  drift  away,  “ bluers  ” replace  best  tail 
coats,  buttonholes  are  laid  aside, 
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“ And  all  the  insubstantial  pageant  faded 
Leaves  but  the  tips  behind.” 

Some  of  the  older  boys  come  to  look  upon  this 
institution,  like  most  other  institutions,  as  a bore, 
or  fancy  themselves  with  an  air  of  cynical  con- 
descension, but  Dick  had  never  gone  though  it  and 
everything  new  was  interesting,  except  perhaps 
Algebra  and  Greek  irregular  verbs.  He  drank  in 
what  was  told  him  about  “ Speecher  ” and  the  still 
greater  delights  of  “ Lords,”  and  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  both. 

His  own  cricket  was  not  played  in  illustrious  com- 
pany. He  came  on  little,  although  Hubert  kept  exhort- 
ing him  to  “ buck  up.”  Sometimes  he  was  put  down 
for  “ Seconders,” — a competition  of  minor  importance, 
which  can  produce  capital  games  or  can  be  “ utter 
rot  ” according  as  the  captains  and  their  chief 
supporters  choose, — sometimes  to  score,  a profitless 
occupation.  Sometimes  he  would  take  refuge  in  the 
lowest  possible  game,  where  he  went  from  bad  to 
worse  through  frantic  attempts  to  “ slog  ” incon- 
ceivably bad  bowling.  Now  and  then,  when  not 
engaged  in  any  of  these  ways,  he  joined  Lock  and 
watched  the  School  Matches,  making  up  lists  of  the 
Eleven,  which  time  falsified  pretty  thoroughly,  or 
those  games  in  which  his  particular  acquaintances 
were  playing.  He  discovered  Polly’s  burly  form,  but 
was  at  a loss  to  understand  how  he  could  be  so 
first-rate  at  one  game  and  so  very  fifth-rate  at 
another.  Massey  was  a fair  bat,  but  slow  and  dull, 
South  could  do  nothing  but  field  and  that  not 
brilliantly,  Sellick  was  absolutely  hopeless.  In- 
terest therefore  centred  more  and  more  in 
Hubert. 

Mr.  Williamson,  a master  who  had  once  been 
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prominent  in  a ’Varsity  Eleven,  and  now  super- 
intended the  coaching,  had  his  eye  on  young  Wade, 
but  refused  to  let  him  go  ahead  too  quickly.  He 
was  only  just  fifteen,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
press  him  forward  unduly,  for  he  gave  promise  of 
developing  powers  as  a bowler.  He  was  strong  for 
his  age,  but  his  strength  must  not  be  worn  out. 
Likely  batsmen  are  a happy  find ; likely  bowlers 
are  a gift  of  the  gods.  Hubert  took  four  wickets 
in  a match  designed  to  discover  budding  talent,  and 
played  for  his  House.  That  was  as  much  as  he 
could  expect  thus  early. 

“ He’ll  get  his  cap  next  year  to  a dead  cert.,”  Dick 
remarked,  when  he  had  been  sticking  up  a tolerable 
batsman  who  made  scores  in  the  First-Eifth 
game. 

“ I shouldn’t  be  a bit  surprised,”  replied  the  stolid 
South. 

“ He’ll  get  his  flannels  some  day,”  another  chimed 
in.  “ I’ll  bet  you  a tizzy  and  six  roots.”  Nobody 
took  him. 

Dick  had  narrowly  failed  to  get  his  remove,  but 
thoroughly  accustomed  as  he  now  was  to  the  work, 
he  toiled  with  so  much  energy  in  the  first  week  that 
he  came  out  top  by  some  forty  marks  and  was  re- 
warded by  special  promotion.  By  this  means  he 
came  under  Mr.  Eaves,  whom  he  found  to  be  a great 
improvement  upon  Old  Blue.  The  work  was 
slightly  harder  but  still  within  his  compass,  and 
it  was  gone  through  in  a far  more  attractive 
manner  than  in  the  old  Form.  Woon  was  left 
behind,  and  Dick  got  on  faster  without  him,  though 
he  missed  his  company  when  preparing  in  the 
evening. 
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Mr.  Eaves  was  one  of  those  broad-minded  and 
broad-chested  men  who  naturally  inspire  confidence. 
He  had  learned  by  experience  how  to  command 
attention,  he  never  lost  his  temper,  he  was  rarely 
ragged  and  never  twice  by  the  same  person.  Not 
a soul  who  looked  at  him  could  distrust  him.  He 
took  an  interest  in  his  new  pupil,  naturally  expecting 
a good  deal  from  a boy  who  had  been  specially  ex- 
alted. On  closer  consideration  he  did  not  find  Morstan 
likely  to  do  wonders,  but  his  interest  remained.  One 
day  after  school  he  stopped  him  and  led  him  up,  by  way 
of  a few  remarks  on  the  lesson  just  concluded, 
to  a sort  of  discussion  in  general  about  classical 
authors,  their  aims  and  peculiarities.  Describing 
it  afterwards  to  Bike,  Dick  called  it  “ a beastly  long 
gas  about  nothing,”  but  he  remembered  a good  deal 
of  it  nevertheless.  It  sufficed  to  show  him  that 
there’s  more  than  you  might  suppose  in  these  old 
Latin  chaps,  and  he  suffered  a momentary  twinge 
of  conscience  when  next  he  threw  his  Caesar  at 
an  assailant  who  had  landed  a lump  of  sugar  on  his 
head  at  the  confectioner’s. 

But  Science  attracted  him  most.  He  dearly 
loved  the  simplest  experiment.  The  working  of  a 
great  furnace  as  exemplified  by  “ Stench  ” the  science 
master,  thrilled  him.  “ Stench,”  had  a way  of  quietly 
watching  the  boys  during  his  lectures,  for  work 
under  him  took  that  shape  rather  than  any  other. 
He  knew  that  for  a few  of  his  audience  his  carefully 
drawn  and  illuminated  diagrams,  his  small  de- 
monstrations, his  strange  scents  and  noises,  had  no 
interest  whatever,  and  that  many  more  concerned 
themselves  only  with  the  outward  show  which 
amused  them  and  tickled  their  fancy.  But  al- 
though he  did  what  he  could  to  arouse  the  slack 
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and  the  dull,  it  was  those  boys  who  were  really 
keen  that  made  him  enjoy  the  lesson  and  com- 
pensated his  pains.  Nobody  listened  with  more 
eagerness  than  Dick, nobody  was  more  anxious  to 
examine  the  retorts  and  other  appliances,  nobody 
answered  more  satisfactorily  when  questions  were 
put. 

“ That  boy  might  get  on,”  said  Stench  to  himself. 
“ I wish  he  had  more  brains,  but  keenness  will  do  a 
good  deal.” 

After  two  or  three  short  talks  at  odd  times  Dick 
received  an  invitation  to  tea,  and  experienced  the 
surprise  usual  to  boys  who  have  seen  a master  only 
in  form,  of  finding  him  not  only  quite  an  ordinary 
mortal  but  even  genial  and  lively.  A short,  merry 
little  lady  with  a frequent  laugh  and  the  easiest  way 
of  making  one  at  home,  presided  at  the  tea-table, 
heaped  Dick’s  plate  with  good  things  and  intro- 
duced him  to  a particularly  succulent  form  of 
sandwich.  This  was  the  recently  married  “Mrs. 
Stench  ” or,  to  give  her  the  name  by  which  she 
was  known  among  her  older  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Elaxman. 

The  only  other  person  present  was  Wilkins,  who 
had  won  the  School  half-mile  at  the  Sports  and  was 
now  in  the  running  for  a Sixth  Form  coat.  Dick’s 
bump  of  veneration  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  much 
less  developed  than  his  bump  of  imitativeness,  and 
after  two  full  terms  he  still  regarded  such  persons 
as  Wilkins  as  almost  more  than  human.  Therefore 
the  calm  familiarity  with  which  Mrs.  Flaxman 
treated  this  mighty  man  surprised  him  not  a little. 
She  joked  with  and  against  him,  and  even  presumed 
to  ask  riddles,  the  answers  to  which  made  Wilkins 
look  silly.  Nor  did  his  astonishment  decrease  when 
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he  reflected  afterwards  how  he  himself  had  talked 
quite  a lot  in  spice  of  such  an  awe-inspiring  presence. 
He  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  understand  what 
wonderful  things  an  hostess  can  do  who  has 
thoroughly  mastered  her  art. 

Stevens,  who  was  inordinately  shy,  denounced  her 
as  “ an  awful  female,”  but  he  applied  this  phrase  with 
strict  impartiality  to  all  the  ladies  of  his  acquain- 
tance. She  thought  him  amusingly  gauche  and  felt 
sure  he  would  improve  on  acquaintance.  At  present 
she  found  Dick  more  satisfactory,  asking  him  many 
questions  with  a view  to  leading  him  on,  and  with  such 
success  that  he  became  positively  garrulous.  She 
chaffed  her  husband  too  about  his  golf  and  his 
attemps  at  photography,  providing  several  anecdotes 
to  be  retailed  in  due  time  to  Sellick.  Nor  was 
Stench  backward  in  retort. 

When  he  left,  Dick  had  promised  to  come  again 
some  day,  and  considered  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  pleasure  belonging  to  Harrow  upon  which  he 
had  hardly  reckoned.  And  this  feeling  was  not 
solely  due  to  the  glory  of  being  addressed  as  “ Mr. 
Morstan.” 

“ You  sweat  awfully  hard  for  that  old  rotter 
Stench,”  remarked  Bike  when  he  saw  a Natural 
Science  notebook  being  diligently  perused. 

“Yes,  I do  rather,  but  he’s  not  half  such  a bad 
ass  as  some  of  them,”  was  the  rejoinder. 

In  addition  to  Stench,  Mr.  Eaves  and  Mr.  Castle, 
who  was  his  tutor  as  well  as  House  master,  there 
were  two  men  who  shared  the  honour  of  partaking 
in  Dick’s  education.  For  the  mathematical  master 
Dick  did  not  much  care,  finding  him  irritable  and 
uncertain,  though  he  graciously  acknowledged  his 
cleverness  and  his  power  of  making  one  see  a thing. 
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Unfortunately  he  had  periods  when  his  sayings 
and  doings  were  enough  to  make  one’s  hair  turn 
grey. 

We  have  already  had  a glimpse  of  Monsieur 
Despain  on  an  occasion  when  he  scored.  He  was 
generally  liked,  nobody  had  a word  to  say  against 
him  seriously,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  a foreigner 
caused  the  liking  to  be  mingled  with  a mild  and 
foolish  contempt.  As  he  was  only  a temporary 
subsitute  there  had  not  been  time  enough  for  this 
sentiment  to  be  got  over.  It  was  fostered  by  an 
inability  to  control  his  feelings  on  all  occasions. 
More  than  once  he  had  been  heard  arguing  some 
political  or  literary  question  with  a colleague  in  the 
School  precincts  with  a heat  and  wealth  of  gesture 
which  produced  smiles  among  the  onlookers. 
Legends  gathered  about  him.  He  had  read  aloud  to 
his  disorderly  pupils,  had  lost  himself  in  the  elo- 
quence of  the  passage,  and  coming  upon  a phrase 
about  “ the  shot-torn  banner  of  France  ” had  burst 
into  copious  tears.  It  was  even  said  that  he  had 
once  embraced  the  Headmaster  after  a peculiarly 
fine  sermon. 

In  consequence  of  these  eccentricities  he  was 
pronounced  “ quite  mad.”  Possibly  if  his  critics  had 
heard  him  discussed  by  his  acquaintances  in  Paris 
they  might  have  changed  their  opinion.  Certain- 
ly it  would  have  been  a surprise  to  them  if  they 
could  have  looked  during  the  holidays  into  his  home 
at  Roscoff,  invisible  themselves,  and  seen  his  small 
nephews  and  nieces  holding  their  sides  and  shrieking 
with  delight  while  he  gave  them  an  imitation  of 
some  of  the  young  gentlemen  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  instruct.  They  might  not  have  smiled  so 
complacently  if  they  had  seen  these  urchins  making 
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their  limbs  as  stiff,  their  tones  as  surly,  and  their 
faces  as  heavy  as  possible,  so  that  they  might 
represent  “ les  jeunes  Bosbifs  ” with  the  greatest 
effect. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A SWIMMING  PASS. 

“ Youth  be  bearer 
Soon  of  hardihood.” 

Good-night — E.  W.  Howson. 

The  pleasures  of  Ducker  were  much  appreciated 
by  Dick,  even  though  one  branch  of  his  education 
had  been  so  neglected  at  his  private  school  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  swim. 

The  first  visit  was  an  event,  and  rather  terrible. 
Very  slowly,  although  he  knew  the  penalty  for 
slowness  in  such  cases,  he  slithered  down  into  the 
water,  gasped  for  breath  owing  to  the  unaccustomed 
coldness,  ducked  his  head,  gasped  again,  and  then 
became  tolerably  comfortable.  Harrington,  his  com- 
panion, a fair  swimmer,  mocked  and  splashed  him,  but 
also  condescended  to  help.  After  this  he  began  to 
hurry  down  the  hill  and  through  the  football  fields  at 
every  opportunity,  sometimes  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  after  cricket  if  his  game  ended  early, 
sometimes  in  the  evenings  when  lock-up  was  not 
until  eight  o’clock.  If  he  could  not  swim,  he  could 
at  least  wade  about  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the 
water,  and  afterwards  sit  on  the  edge  gnawing  his 
bun.  The  actual  lessons  he  did  not  enjoy — who 
ever  did  ? but  they  were  a means  to  an  end  and  he 
submitted  accordingly.  Every  boy  has  to  pass 
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sooner  or  later,  unless  medically  certified  that  he 
must  not  attempt  it,  a test  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  can  get  along  some  little  distance  and  is  likely 
to  improve. 

Real  swimming  is  a very  different  thing  from 
paddling,  and  it  was  some  time  before  Dick  could 
proceed  unaided.  Even  then  his  advance  was  jerky 
and  spasmodic,  nor  did  he  improve  rapidly,  though 
the  assistant  instructor,  an  inveterate  optimist,  de- 
clared that  he  would  make  “ a fine  ’un  at  it  yet  and 
no  mistake.” 

“ Morstan  to-day,  sir,  beggin*  your  pardon,  sir,” 
observed  this  functionary.  “ That’s  what  I alius 
says  to  myself,  says  I.  Morstan  to-day  and  Hol- 
bein to-morrow,  and  ’oo  says  but  what  Cap’n  Matthew 
Webb  the  day  after?  That’s  what  I says,  sir.” 

So  Dick  went  on  doing  his  feeble  best,  though 
scarcely  expecting  to  conquer  the  Channel  just  at 
present,  still  less  to  tackle  the  Niagara  Rapids. 
Why  could  not  he  take  to  things  naturally  like  other 
people  ? He  didn’t  take  to  swimming  or  to  gymnas- 
tics or  to  rifle  shooting,  any  more  than  to  games,  in 
the  sense  of  doing  them  easily.  He  drank  more 
water  during  those  three  or  four  weeks  of  learning 
than  ever  before  or  after  in  twice  that  space  of  time. 
He  was  only  ducked  once,  when  a boy  in  his  Form 
seeing  him  in  a most  favourable  attitude,  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity.  It  did  him  no  harm  but  the 
feeling  is  unpleasant,  and  he  was  glad  that  neither 
this  particular  aggressor  nor  any  other  repeated  the 
operation.  Indeed  he  considered  that  he  did  quite 
enough  for  himself  in  that  line,  being  wonderfully 
slow  and  clumsy  in  the  water  even  though  he 
thought  bathing,  taken  in  the  gross,  a splendid 
occupation. 
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Hubert  asked  how  he  was  getting  on  and  he 
launched  out  into  a description  of  his  struggles  with 
a few  small  jests  at  his  own  expense.  “ That  doesn’t 
matter  a twopenny  monkey’s  paw,”  returned  Hubert. 
“Everybody  begins  like  that,  at  least  something  like.” 

Even  with  this  reservation  the  remark  was  more 
kindly  than  truthful.  But  though  Dick  disagreed 
with  the  assertion  that  he  would  get  through  the 
first  pass  as  easily  as  could  be,  he  did  think  of  going 
in  for  it.  He  was  further  encouraged  in  the  same 
direction  by  his  House-master,  who  said  that  even 
if  he  failed  this  time  he  would  get  good  practice  for 
the  next.  Common  report  had  it  that  Book  spent 
his  afternoon  botanising  or  “bug-hunting,”  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  whatever  may  have  been  his 
pursuits  he  was  always  ready  to  give  them  up  for 
an  object.  Three  times  he  came  down  specially  to 
Ducker  and  did  his  utmost  to  teach  Dick  how  to 
make  the  proper  stroke,  how  to  take  breath  at  the 
right  time,  and  how  to  change  from  one  attitude  to 
another  if  he  got  tired. 

“ ’E  ain’t  quite  ready  for  it  not  this  time,  nor  yet 
’e  won’t  be  neither,”  the  instructor  declared,  placing 
his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat  and 
nodding  his  head  sagely.  “ ’E’ll  do  all  right  when 
’e’s  a bit  stronger  in  the  water ; ’e  ain’t  what  you 
might  go  for  to  call  a Beckwith  yet,  ’e  ain’t,  leave 
alone  a Cap’n  Webb.” 

Yet  in  talking  it  over  with  South,  Dick  fully 
decided  that  he  would  be  a candidate.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  off  a little  jealousy  on  seeing  that  six 
visits  to  Ducker  did  as  much  for  South  as  twenty 
did  for  himself.  Harrington  came  down  at  least 
once  specially  to  look  at  and  gloat  over  him.  Mis- 
givings were  plentiful.  He  could  not  disguise  the 
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awkward  fact  that  he  had  never  yet  accomplished  a 
distance  approaching  that  now  demanded.  Occasion- 
ally his  spirits  fell,  but  South  kept  him  up  to  the 
mark,  declaring  that  he  had  promised  him  his 
company. 

“But  I shall  come  long  before  you.”  The  names 
were  called  out  in  alphabetical  order. 

“ You’ll  be  able  to  show  me  how  to  doit  in  style.” 
Mr.  Castle  continued  to  exhibit  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  matter,  saying  that  he  wanted  all  his 
boys  to  get  through  at  the  first  attempt,  except  Brosse, 
an  incorrigible  loafer.  This  helped  to  bind  Dick  to 
the  ordeal.  He  was  excited  by  a sense  of  com- 
petition and  determined  that,  come  what  might,  he 
would  do  no  worse  than  “ that  man  Brosse.” 

The  fateful  day  came,  and  he  walked  down  to 
Ducker  with  South,  and  Sellick,  who  enlivened  the 
stroll  with  recollections  of  last  year’s  failures. 
There  was  a considerable  gathering  of  boys  looking 
for  amusement,  and  some  masters  were  present. 
Book  had  a prominent  place,  and  Mr.  Eaves  was 
well  situated  for  seeing  all  that  might  happen. 

“ Hullo,  South,”  cried  somebody  in  his  Form, 
“ going  to  show  us  something  nippy.” 

“ Bather.” 

“There’s  Minnow,”  came  another  voice.  “You 
buck  up,  Minnow,  ’cause  I’ve  got  two  to  one  on 
you  in  stone  bottles.” 

Dick  smiled  nervously.  “ I’m  afraid  you’ll  lose.” 
“ Hope  not,  or  somebody  ’ll  get  scragged.”  Eight 
months  ago  the  threat  might  have  alarmed  its  object, 
but  now  he  knew  that  it  meant  nothing.  Still  he 
felt  far  from  happy,  though  he  answered  “ Pretty 
fair  ; ” when  another  acquaintance  said  interroga- 
tively “ All  serene  ? ” 
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Massey  passed,  eyed  him  cynically,  and  inquired 
whether  he  had  said  “ elephant’s  trousers?  ” 

There  was  some  time  to  wait  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  alphabet.  Why  had  not  Fate  assigned 
him  a name  beginning  with  A or  B ? Mr.  Flaxman 
came  up  and  chatted  cheerily.  South  had  to  do 
most  of  the  conversation,  for  Dick  was  too  preoccupied 
to  listen  much  to  what  was  said. 

He  watched  the  first  few  batches,  four  descending 
to  the  starting  point  at  a time.  No  ‘ A ’ failed,  and  of 
the  ‘ B’s  ’ only  Brosse.  Mr.  Castle  snorted.  “ I 
don’t  believe  that  boy  would  pass  if  he  had  a shark 
after  him,”  he  exclaimed. 

Dick’s  gaze  wandered  to  the  crowd.  There  was 
old  This  and  young  That  come  to  watch  his  down- 
fall. There  was  Hubert,  who  had  egged  him  on 
to  the  attempt,  pretending  to  shove  somebody  into 
the  water.  There  were  various  masters.  There 
was  the  instructor,  wrapped  in  an  enormous  towel, 
and  “ Dolphins  ” (great  swimmers) , ready  and  anxious 
to  rescue  somebody.  Though  not  half  the  School 
were  really  present,  yet  all  the  high  and  mighty  and 
all  those  of  the  low  estate  seemed  to  him  to  be 
gathered  together,  and  all  would  doubtless  rivet 
their  eyes  upon  himself  as  soon  as  he  should  enter 
the  bath. 

The  list  seemed  to  go  by  fast  when  once  it  had 
been  entered  upon.  Now  it  was  E and  F,  next 
moment  I and  J.  “Linford,  Hunt,  Mayor  senior, 
Mayor  junior,”  called  the  presiding  master.  Things 
are  getting  warm,  and  Dick,  unused  to  excitement 
on  his  own  account,  feels  a slight  shaking  about  the 
knees. 

“ Oh  ho ! look  at  that  chap,  look,  he’s  just  like  a 
flounder.  By  gad,  he’s  done  ! ” Lunt  is  dragged 
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gasping  to  the  bank.  The  other  three  get  through 
the  distance  successfully. 

“Maziporn,  Menzies  minimus,  Morstan,  Mullins!” 

Dick  throws  aside  his  towel. 

“ Don’t  hurry.  Take  it  easy,”  warns  Book. 

Polly  is  close  at  hand  with  a knot  of  athletes. 
Surely  he  will  not  recognize  a trembling  novice  in 
such  company.  “ Buck  up,  young  Morstan  ! ” he 
says,  grinning. 

The  water  is  entered,  the  word  given,  and  off  go 
the  four. 

It  has  been  cold  for  a day  or  two,  and  the  chill  is 
perceptible.  Dick  feels  it  a good  deal.  Very  soon 
he  is  the  hindmost  of  the  party.  He  plods  along 
quietly  with  a slow  breast  stroke.  He  is  only  about 
half  way  when  Menzies  minimus  finishes.  A power- 
ful swimmer,  he  has  gone  too  fast.  It  is  thought  bad 
form  to  make  a show  of  so  easy  a feat,  and  his  whirling 
action  of  the  arms  has  provoked  murmurs  of  derision. 

“ Too  devilish  stylish ! ” remarks  a sarcastic 
spectator. 

Mullins  is  not  far  behind,  but  Dick  is  in  serious 
trouble  before  Maziporn,  an  Annamese  potentate, 
reaches  his  journey’s  end.  Now  he  is  left  alone  in 
the  water,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Alas ! he 
has  little  strength  left  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
The  leg  which  had  been  injured  is  getting  uncom- 
fortable, a dull  fatigue  attacks  him  about  the  middle, 
and  all  power  seems  to  be  oozing  out  of  his  arms, 
none  too  brawny  at  the  best  of  times.  He  begins  to 
struggle  and  hears  jokes  and  giggles  from  the  bank. 
A great  plunge  comes  to  his  ears  and  he  sees  the 
broad  face  of  a Dolphin  making  rapidly  towards 
him.  Wildly  he  takes  in  that  this  means  failure, 
that  he  will  be  hauled  ashore. 
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“Buck  up,  Minnow ! ” cries  a voice.  It  is  Bentley’s, 
who  used  to  be  a beast.  How  things  come  round ! 

The  Dolphin  is  upon  him.  “ Don’t  grab  at  me,” 
he  says,  warningly. 

Then  Dick  finds  tongue.  “ Get  away,”  he  screams. 
“ Get  away,  you  silly  fool.” 

The  Dolphin  stops,  transfixed  with  amazement. 
“ Go  on  by  yourself  then,”  he  says,  leaving  his 
intended  prize  to  his  fate. 

And  Dick  does  go  on.  The  great  roar  of  laughter 
which  has  greeted  his  shout,  dies  away  as  he  turns 
on  his  side.  Grins  still  linger,  but  all  hope  he  will 
get  in.  They  see  that  he  is  a very  bad  swimmer 
with  an  outside  chance.  It  is  just  the  right  state  of 
things  to  awaken  their  sympathy.  “Well  played ! 
Jolly  good ! Buck  up  ! You’ve  almost  done  it ! ” 
come  the  encouraging  yells. 

“ Steady,  steady  ! ” cry  Mr.  Castle  and  Stench,  as 
symptoms  of  floundering  again  appear. 

“ Ah  the  brave  boy ! ” shrieks  someone,  and  Mon- 
sieur’s marvellous  beard  is  seen  waving  in  an  agitated 
fashion. 

Dick  is  almost  played  out,  but  he  sees  just  ahead 
the  point  which  he  must  reach.  Not  for  a thousand 
pounds,  not  to  get  his  flannels,  not  for  any  one  of  the 
world’s  rewards  will  he  yield  now.  His  limbs  are 
horribly  numb,  he  can  scarcely  breathe,  sickness 
seems  coming  over  him,  but  he  holds  on.  The 
entire  crowd  is  silent  at  length,  except  for  a vague 
stirring  of  anxiety.  This  is  a small  affair  to  get  ex- 
cited over,  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  ways  of 
crowds.  He  swims  no  longer,  but  he  is  moving 
somehow.  A thin  arm  shoots  out  spasmodically  for 
the  last  time.  He  is  over  the  line,  and  a burst  of 
cheering  follows.  Two  or  three  hats  are  waved  in 
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the  air.  “ Hooroo ! ” shout  many.  “ Bravo,  Bravis- 
simo  ! ” cries  Monsieur. 

“Well  done,  young  ’un,  well  done  ! ” says  the 
instructor,  hauling  Dick  out.  His  praise  is  found 
curiously  invigorating.  More  so  still  is  the  applause, 
though  mixed  with  laughter,  which  greets  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  Soon  the  sensation  of  helplessly  float- 
ing away  into  nowhere,  passes  off.  Stoutly  Dick 
refuses  assistance,  dries  and  dresses  himself  un- 
assisted. As  he  mounts  the  hill  there  is  still  a certain 
dizziness  about  his  brain  and  a kind  of  sing-song  goes 
on  in  his  head  without  any  ostensible  reason.  But 
he  cares  nothing  for  this,  nothing  for  weakness  or  dis- 
comfort or  aching.  A spell  has  been  cast  over  him 
which  gives  practical  immunity  from  such  troubles. 
It  is  the  spell  of  success,  sweet  always  but  sweetest  in 
boyhood.  He  has  achieved  something  all  by  him- 
self, a tiny,  trivial  thing  which  nineteen  fellows  out 
of  twenty  achieve  without  giving  it  a second  thought, 
but  still  something.  He  has  seen  eager  eyes  watch- 
ing his  progress,  has  heard  the  cheers  of  his 
companions,  surely  the  most  inspiring,  most  generous 
music  in  the  world,  has  felt  that  for  a moment  at 
least  they  are  just  one  little  bit  proud  of  him  and 
glad  that  he  has  carried  out  what  he  set  himself  to 
do.  He  has  tasted  triumph  on  his  own  account  for 
the  first  time,  however  slight  the  occasion.  May  it 
be  the  first  of  many  times ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WIDDOWES. 

“ Jack's  a scholar,  as  all  men  say, 

Dreams  in  Latin  and  Greek.” 

Jack  and  Joe. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

July  brought  the  usual  clearance  and  September 
the  usual  large  influx.  Perkins  went  to  adorn  Oxford 
with  his  presence,  to  learn  new  theories  about  art 
and  waistcoats,  and  to  bring  off  wonderful  serves  for 
his  College  tennis  Six.  Storrier  departed  to  under- 
go some  sort  of  training,  which  nobody  understood, 
for  a business  career  which  nobody  envied.  “ Yester- 
day he  was  a king : now  he  is  only  a fag.”  Parrott, 
whose  brilliance  had  gone  undetected  by  the  Sand- 
hurst examiners,  was  bound  for  a crammer  and  the 
Militia.  Three  others  of  less  eminence  had  departed. 
All  the  vacant  places  were  filled  up.  Six  new  boys 
arose  one  after  the  other  to  proclaim  that  they  heard 
“ the  foe  advancing  ” when  the  first  House  Singing 
brought  them  forward  into  the  public  gaze. 

Among  these  was  a scholar,  Widdowes  by  name, 
of  whom  Mr.  Castle  hoped  much.  He  had  nobody 
left  in  the  House  higher  on  the  list  than  the  Lower 
Sixth,  and  had  not  considered  his  last  year's  batch 
as  a great  success  from  the  point  of  view  of  work. 
But  Widdowes  was  to  do  great  things,  if  all  came 
true  that  his  private  schoolmaster  said  of  him.  Mr. 
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Castle  took  care  not  to  publish  these  encomiums. 
It  does  not  prepossess  boys  in  favour  of  a new  boy  to 
be  told  how  much  cleverer  he  is  than  themselves. 
But  housemasters  look  far  ahead,  and  he  fully  in- 
tended that  Widdowes  should  be  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental. 

His  mind  was  a good  deal  exercised  as  to  a suitable 
companion  for  him.  Often  new  boys  pair  off 
naturally,  or  they  have  brothers  sufficiently  near 
them  in  age,  or  they  are  obviously  likely  to  get  on 
with  such  and  such  a person.  But  this  case  was 
rather  different.  Book  liked  if  possible  to  put  a 
couple  together  who  would  gain  a certain  amount 
each  from  the  other.  He  considered  several  people 
who  were  not  yet  senior  enough  for  “ singles.” 
Sellick  was  rather  too  old,  South  Minor  was  already 
provided  for  according  to  his  own  request,  Gadban 
was  utterly  unsuitable.  How  would  Morstan  do  ? 
He  pondered  the  idea  for  some  time.  On  one  side 
there  was  an  extra  year’s  standing  and  physical 
growth,  on  the  other  much  greater  quickness  and 
aptitude.  At  any  rate  Morstan  would  do  nothing  to 
keep  the  embryo  Monitor  back.  He  was  therefore 
selected. 

Little  knowing  of  what  cogitation  he  had  been 
the  subject,  Dick  returned  by  the  usual  evening 
train.  As  he  mounted  the  hill  now  he  felt  little 
of  that  diffidence  which  had  assailed  him  a year  ago. 
He  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and  where  to  go.  He 
secured  without  difficulty  a stalwart  if  seedy  “ chaw  ” 
to  transport  his  bag,  and  himself  gaily  ascended 
with  an  acquaintance  whom  he  had  joined  in  the 
carriage. 

Bodily  he  was  improved.  Harrow  air  and  Harrow 
life  had  done  him  good.  The  mental  alteration  was 
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greater.  There  is  a verse  which  every  member  of 
the  School,  past  or  present,  will  recognize,  in  which 
the  singer  is  made  to  tell  how  as  a newcomer  he — 

“ Felt  like  a waif  before  the  wind 
Tossed  on  an  ocean  of  shock  and  change.” 

But  the  ocean  becomes  very  dear  to  those  who 
know  it  well.  For  them  the  shock  is  bracing  and 
the  change  delightful.  A year  makes  a great 
difference  when  one’s  total  is  less  than  twenty,  and 
Dick’s  was  barely  fifteen.  Last  September  he  had 
only  hopes  mingled  largely  with  fears,  now  he  had 
realizations,  events,  intercourse  to  look  back  upon. 
Of  course  he  was  still  totally  insignificant,  a small 
chap  with  no  possible  claim  to  “tails”  or  other 
more  valued  distinctions ; but  for  all  that  he  had  a 
definite  position  in  the  place.  He  was  freely 
accepted  as  one  of  the  great  fraternity,  he  gave  and 
received  greetings,  he  knew  several  masters  and  quite 
a lot  of  boys.  The  queer  characters  of  the  High 
Street  were  all  known  to  him  by  sight,  the  shops — 
Wilbee’s,  the  Creameries,  Hills  and  Saunders  and 
the  rest — were  as  familiar  as  any  at  Brighton.  So 
though  he  was  really  sorry  to  leave  home,  and 
stopped  at  the  Post  Office  by  a superb  feat  of  memory 
to  send  a letter-card  of  thanks  for  the  “ ripping  ’ 
holidays  just  ended,  yet  he  felt  that  he  passed  from 
friends  to  friends. 

On  reaching  his  house  he  was  immensely  inter- 
ested in  the  changes  which  had  taken  place, 
particularly  in  his  own  fresh  room  on  the  second 
floor  and  its  joint  occupant.  Mindful  of  his  own 
early  alarms  he  showed  scrupulous  and  rather 
officious  politeness  to  all  the  six  new  boys,  except  one 
who  was  confident  and  noisy,  soon  to  be  put  in  his 
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proper  place.  Vassicker,  keeping  up  a reputation 
for  malice,  unkindly  accused  Dick  of  “ sucking  up  ” 
to  the  new  kids  and  “ trying  to  boss  them.”  After 
that  he  fell  back  into  a more  circumspect  attitude. 
If  he  had  been  put  on  oath  he  could  not  but  have 
admitted  that  it  was  tempting  to  be  a trifle  con- 
descending. At  least  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
trying  to  be  friendly  with  Widdowes,  and  this  he 
accordingly  did.  It  was  a slight  blow  to  find  that 
Widdowes  was  not  afraid  of  him,  another  that  he 
was  two  forms  ahead.  Quite  a severe  blow  followed 
in  the  discovery  after  a month  or  so  had  passed, 
that  his  own  feeble  efforts  at  football  would  also  be 
surpassed.  Yet  from  the  first  he  liked  his  new 
companion,  liked  him  better  than  Sellick,  with  whom 
nevertheless  he  remained  on  excellent  terms. 
Indeed  Sellick  was  most  congenial  when  seen  not 
too  frequently.  His  gloomy  prophecies  and  funereal 
expression  were  apt  to  pall.  Widdowes  was  very 
wideawake  and  very  quick  to  understand  what  went 
on  about  him,  what  was  expected  and  what  was  not. 
He  was  a little  worried  by  dull  bigger  boys  like 
Woon  requiring  frequent  “cons,”  for  they  quite  openly 
looked  upon  a scholar  as  a creature  devised  for  their 
especial  benefit.  However  he  took  care  not  to  show 
any  sullenness  over  these  requests.  As  a rule  he  gave 
the  “ con ; ” if  he  did  not  want  to,  he  could  usually 
get  off,  for  he  had  a way  of  scoring  off  people  in  a 
quiet,  unexpected  manner  which  could  not  really 
annoy  them  unless  they  wished  to  be  annoyed,  and 
which  generally  turned  the  laugh  in  his  favour.  He 
was  pronounced  “ a funny  little  devil  ” and  made  his 
way  satisfactorily  enough.  This  too  in  spite  of  his 
decliningto  do  other  boy’s  exercises.  Help  in  “ cons  ” 
is  allowed  ; help  in  “exes  ” is  not,  but  it  is  frequently 
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asked  and  given.  Stevens  too  always  refused,  but 
he  was  no  longer  much  asked,  for  he  was  strong  and 
could  assert  himself  if  necessary,  whereas  Widdowes 
was  weak  and  brand  new.  Dick  himself  had 
submitted  a sum,  and  had  been  surprised  when  it 
was  not  done  for  him.  Woon  had  brought  in  a Latin 
Prose  in  the  most  hopeless  tangle,  and  Widdowes 
refused  to  unravel  it. 

“ Don’t  then,  you  pi’  little  toad  ! ” was  the  retort. 

Hubert  came  in  arm  in  arm  with  someone  in  the 
Second  Fifth.  “Look  here,  Widdowes,”  he  said. 
“ This  chap’s  been  gassing  no  end  about  his  beastly 
verses.  Do  you  mind  doing  one  or  two  of  them?  ” 

“ I can’t.  I’m  awfully  sorry,  but  I can’t.”  This 
was  a matter  about  which  Widdowes  was  usually 
serious. 

“ Oh,  but  look  here,”  said  the  other  intruder, 
plaintively.  “ They’d  be  awfully  easy  for  you,  but 
I’m  absolutely  rank  at  verses.  You  might  do  a 
few.” 

“ No,  I can’t,  really.” 

“ Just  one  or  two.” 

“ No,  really  I can’t.” 

The  older  boy  grew  annoyed.  “ Why  not  ? ” he 
asked  acidly. 

“ I can’t  do  other  chaps’  exes.”  There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant. 

“ What — surely  you’re  not  pi,’  are  you  ? ” The 
word  was  pronounced  with  sovereign  contempt. 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ I do  think  of  all  rotters  a pi’  rotter  is  the 
rottenest.  Don’t  you,  Wade  ? ” 

Hubert  left  the  question  unanswered.  “ Come 
on,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  get  Peter  to  do  four,  and  you 
can  do  the  rest  yourself.” 
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“ Look  here,  you  young  egg,”  his  companion 
went  on,  “ you  deserve  to  be — ” 

“ Oh,  dry  up.  He  gave  you  a con  a yard  long  last 
night,”  said  Hubert,  and  pulled  him  away  still 
grumbling. 

“ Well  done  you,”  said  Dick  approvingly.  He 
too  was  inclined  to  despise  “ piety,”  but  he  liked  to 
see  a fellow  stand  up  for  his  ideas,  because  he 
doubted  if  he  would  have  dared  to  do  so  himself. 
He  was  not  alone  in  holding  this  opinion.  When 
it  was  seen  that  the  “ pi  ” scholar  was  all  right  in 
other  ways,  this  quality  was  tolerated.  The  boy 
whom  he  had  refused  never  asked  again,  nor  did 
several  others  from  whom  similar  requests  might 
have  been  expected.  Perhaps  Hubert  had  told  them 
it  would  be  no  good.  In  one  or  two  cases  Dick 
himself  managed  to  give  a hint  that  was  effectual. 
Anyhow  the  Harpers  and  Mackworths  of  forty  years 
ago  are  not  to  be  found  at  Harrow  at  the  present 
day.  Meanwhile  Widdowes  continued  to  show 
signs  of  promise  in  various  directions.  He  did  not 
“ sweat  ” inordinately,  and  it  took  him  two  terms  to 
get  out  of  the  Remove.  But  he  sang  in  the  Madri- 
gal Competition  which  afforded  the  only  cup  won 
by  Castle’s  that  year,  he  got  his  “ A ” for  gymnastics, 
and  those  who  watched  his  neatness  at  yard-footer 
predicted  that  he  would  be  able  to  play  the  proper 
game  in  a year  or  two.  He  had  two  tastes  which 
seemed  very  peculiar  to  Dick.  He  would  actually 
read  poems  out  of  the  Howson’s  English  Verse, 
not  for  repetition,  but  for  pleasure.  He  would  talk 
to  Book,  if  the  signal  were  given,  about  all  sorts  of 
queer  things,  at  table  or  elsewhere.  Sellick,  fixing 
him  with  a lugubrious  stare,  was  rather  down  upon 
him  for  answering  some  observation  which  Book 
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had  made  at  lunch  about  “ politics  or  some  such 
truck.”  The  censure  was  meekly  accepted  with  the 
remark  that  Rook  was  “ such  an  old  goat  that  one 
had  to  talk  about  any  tosh  one  could.” 

On  the  whole  though,  Widdowes  was  shy  about 
expressing  his  opinions  in  public.  He  gave  them  to 
Dick,  as  soon  as  they  began  really  to  know  each 
other,  with  great  vehemence  and  a sublime  forget- 
fulness that  there  could  possibly  be  two  sides  of  the 
question.  Little  as  he  often  knew  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  gave  judgment  so  lightly,  Dick  probab- 
ly knew  much  less.  He  was  seldom  tempted  into 
argument.  If  by  some  ill  chance  he  did  embark 
upon  it,  he  always  got  worsted.  But  he  did  not 
much  mind  being  scored  off  by  anyone  he  liked.  He 
soon  understood  that  Widdowes  was  as  far  his  su- 
perior mentally  as  Hubert  physically,  and  he  objected 
to  being  verbally  overthrown  by  the  former  no  more 
than  being  “ skied  ” in  a House-game  by  the  latter. 

Widdowes  apparently  saw  something  in  him  too, 
though  in  his  moments  of  humility  he  could  little 
imagine  what  it  was.  Neither  knew  that  Rook  had 
deliberately  plotted  that  they  should  be  friends,  but 
such  was  the  case,  and  friends  they  quickly  became, 
frequently  walking  together,  and  “ doing  things  ” 
together  and  “ gassing  ” together  interminably.  Nor 
did  they  forget,  in  their  proper  desire  to  encourage 
trade,  that  excellent  tea  and  crumpets  are  to  be  had 
at  various  grub-shops,  to  say  nothing  of  penny 
lemons  and  rarer  delicacies.  Dick’s  horror,  when 
he  learned  that  Widdowes  at  the  beginning  of  his 
time  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  a glass  of  milk 
and  a sponge-cake  was  extreme,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  putting  him  on  the  track  of  more  fashionable  fare. 
Sometimes  one  was  penniless,  in  which  case  the 
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other  would  “ stand  ” him,  sometimes  neither  could 
raise  a farthing,  when  they  had  to  part  company 
and  go  without  or  else  get  “ stood”  by  somebody  else. 
Once  a week  came  the  allowances,  but  to  these  a 
disappointing  element  of  doubt  attaches.  They  are 
all  too  likely  to  be  stopped  or  half  stopped.  Widdy 
broke  a glass  and  eightpence  was  taken  off ; Dick, 
brilliantly  catching  a stocking  which  South  thought 
he  had  sent  to  the  boundary  with  an  umbrella,  threw 
it  up  in  the  air  and  destroyed  the  electric  lamp, 
wherefore  four  shillings  were  docked  and  two  whole 
allows  dashed  away  at  one  fell  swoop.  Such  are 
the  risks  of  human  life,  such  the  “ glorious  un- 
certainty of  cricket.” 

Classics  were  Widdowes’  forte.  He  cared  little 
for  Mathematics  and  abhorred  Science,  steadily 
rejecting  all  endeavours  to  lure  him  into  the  Scientific 
Society.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  becom- 
ing a favourite  with  Mrs.  Plaxman,  to  whose  tea-table 
Dick  introduced  him  after  about  a month. 

Dick  himself  attended  the  Sunday  feeds  frequently. 
With  much  pride,  since  she  had  advised  him  to  take 
up  photography,  he  offered  for  Mrs.  Stench’s 
inspection  not  only  his  new  camera,  but  also  a toler- 
able set  of  photographs,  the  best  of  which— namely 
that  of  Arundel  Castle — he  presented  to  her  ready 
mounted  and  adorned  with  a frame  cunningly  carved 
in  wood  by  his  sister.  It  was  promptly  installed  in 
a place  of  honour  in  the  dining-room,  and  a promise 
was  extorted  that  the  carver  should  be  brought  to  see 
it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  was  also  carried 
out  before  the  end  of  the  term,  with  the  result 
that  both  Mrs.  Morstan  and  Doris  fell  violently  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Stench,  with  her  drawing-room, 
her  garden,  her  Scotch  terrier,  and  everything  con- 
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nected  with  her.  So  much  so  that  Doris  vowed 
never  to  speak  to  her  brother  again  unless  he  either 
called  her  by  her  proper  name  or  invented  a new 
nickname. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  her  championship  had 
got  to  like  Widdowes.  She  was  especially  delighted 
with  him  for  candidly  avowing  that  he  thought  all 
“ Stinks  ” ought  to  be  suppressed,  even  though  her 
husband  looked  as  if  he  considered  this  was  going 
too  far. 

“ That  small  boy  has  got  plenty  of  impudence,” 
he  said,  when  they  were  alone. 

“ Yes,  he  certainly  has.  But  it’s  rather  refreshing 
to  meet  a boy,  especially  a new  one,  who  doesn’t 
mind  saying  exactly  what  he  thinks.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is.  Certainly  it  would  be  if  what  he 
thinks  didn’t  generally  happen  to  be  nonsense.” 

“ He  won’t  talk  nonsense  in  a few  years.” 

“I  daresay  not.  But  is  he  going  to  be  really 
satisfactory  or  just  clever  and  conceited?  ” 

“ The  conceit  isn’t  much.  It  will  soon  wash  off. 
As  for  Stinks,  you  must  show  him  it  oughtn’t  to  be 
suppressed.” 

“ I’ll  try.  But  if  he  talks  too  much  I shall  be 
tempted  to  do  a little  suppressing  on  my  own 
account.” 

“ No,  don’t.  He’s  such  a dear  little  boy.” 

“By  Jove,  if  he  tries  any  nonsense,  I’ll  tell  him 
you  said  that.” 

Hubert  came  less  into  Dick’s  ken  this  year  than 
previously.  They  were  no  longer  on  the  same  land- 
ing, nor  had  they  any  division  in  common.  When 
they  did  come  across  one  another  he  was  just 
the  same  as  ever,  and  Dick  and  Widdowes  were  per- 
fectly agreed  that  he  and  Massey  were  both  awfully 
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decent.  They  criticised  everybody  with  much 
freedom,  and  thought  a few  were  better  avoided. 
Sometimes  these  turned  out  well  enough  in  the 
end.  South  was  a good  old  sort,  and  the  same 
epithet  was  applied  to  several  others.  Yassicker 
was  a bit  of  a trial  sometimes  with  his  perpetual 
gibes,  some  of  them  not  too  good-humoured,  but 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  privileged  in- 
fliction which  everyone  must  endure.  He  had  a 
genius  for  searching  out  weak  points  and  rubbing 
sore  places.  Only  the  matron  seriously  resented  his 
aspersions.  As  kind  as  these  ladies  usually  are,  she 
was  less  placid.  She  gave  it  to  be  understood  with 
unnecessary  frequency  that  she  was  a gentlewoman 
in  decayed  circumstances,  and  must  be  treated  as 
such.  Most  of  the  boys  were  civil  to  her,  particularly 
those  to  whom  she  offered  tea  on  whole-school-day 
afternoons,  however  much  they  may  have  regaled 
each  other  with  her  oddities  in  private.  But 
Vassicker,  whom  she  had  twice  reported  for  mis- 
demeanours, alleged  to  all  and  sundry  of  his 
acquaintance  that  she  had  false  teeth,  that  she 
had  been  “ sacked  ” from  her  previous  position 
of  “ Lady-Housekeeper  to  His  Excellency  the 
Chief- Justice-General  of  Southern  Saint-Helena,” 
and  that  fewer  of  his  handkerchiefs  came  back  from 
the  wash  than  went  to  it,  she  alone  knew  why. 
The  results  of  these  charges  or  innuendos,  some 
of  which  came  to  her  ears,  were  a flood  of  tears, 
the  summoning  of  Yassicker  to  her  apartment 
and  an  indignant  query,  punctuated  by  sobs  and 
tosses  of  the  head,  as  to  whether  he  or  she  was  to 
leave  the  next  day.  Yassicker  replied  that  he  didn’t 
mean  to  leave ; if  she  did,  of  course  he’d  be  awfully 
sorry,  but  , , , The  matron  pulled  herself 
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together,  assumed  the  air  of  a tragedy  actress,  and 
declared  her  immediate  intention  of  “ laying  the 
entire  affair  from  beginning  to  end  before  Mr.  Castle.” 
Yassicker  answered  that  she  might  “ lay  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  and  a half  affairs  before 
anyone  she  liked  ” for  all  he  cared.  In  the  passage 
he  declared  his  fixed  intention  rather  to  be  sacked 
than  take  back  a word  he  had  said.  The  whole 
House  heard  about  the  row.  It  was  eagerly  taken 
up  and  canvassed  on  both  sides.  Excitement  grew 
rapidly.  The  Head  of  the  House  intervened.  Being 
something  of  a diplomatist  he  first  told  the  injured 
lady  that  Yassicker  was  really  very  sorry  and 
would  say  so  if  she  showed  any  signs  of  relent- 
ing. Then  he  flattered  the  miscreant  by  saying 
he  had  got  a rise  out  of  her  and  might  well 
shut  up  the  whole  thing  now,  adding  a mild  hint 
that  Yassicker  had  said  a good  deal  more  than  he 
really  meant  or  ought  to  mean.  There  was  an 
apology,  majestically  received  and  much  magnified 
in  future  conversations,  and  the  affair  suddenly  and 
completely  fizzled  out.  It  is  a way  that  small 
excitements  have  in  schools,  and  not  in  schools 
only. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


THE  LIGHT  WEIGHTS. 

“ Base  is  tlie  player  who  stops 
Fight,  till  the  fighting  is  o’er.” 

— Tom. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

During  the  winter  term  Hubert  began  to  learn 
boxing.  This  is  well  taught  at  Harrow  (as  of  course 
is  everything  else),  and  he  soon  made  progress. 
“ Takes  to  it  like  a duck  to  the  water,”  declared  the 
Sergeant  who  instructed  him.  He  had  plenty  of 
natural  advantages,  such  as  quickness  on  his 
feet,  a capital  eye,  and  good  judgment.  His  reach 
was  nothing  out  of  the  common,  but  still  fair.  His 
muscles,  not  to  be  despised  before,  developed  rapidly 
under  this  new  exercise. 

When  approval  was  expressed,  ambition  woke  in 
him.  He  practised  as  often  as  he  could  get  the  chance. 
By  the  middle  of  February  he  was  encouraged  to  enter 
for  the  Light  Weight  Competition  and  felt  justified 
in  doing  so.  Not  much  doubt  was  felt  that  Prentice 
of  Williamson’s  would  win,  but  nobody  wanted  him 
to  have  a walk-over,  least  of  all  Prentice  him- 
self. 

Dick  was  immensely  interested,  and  so  was 
Widdowes.  They  began  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  terms  of  the  trade,  chiefly 
through  the  columns  of  the  sporting  papers.  They 
perused  the  Queensberry  Buies.  They  learned  up 
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the  doings  of  Jefferies  and  Sailor  Sharkey  and 
Pedlar  Palmer.  Boxing  had  become  their  craze  and 
they  talked  about  it  till  Sellick  and  South  could  bear 
it  no  longer  and  had  to  “ tosh  ” them  in  the  passage 
when  the  Sixth  Former  was  out  of  the  way. 

They  rejoiced  to  see  how  Hubert  was  beginning 
to  fulfil  expectations.  He  played  for  the  House  at 
football  as  well  as  cricket,  and  played  well,  being 
left  second  choice  in  a year  when  “fezzes”  were  few. 
Mr.  Castle,  who  was  not  given  to  extravagant 
praise,  said  that  he  had  a head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  Parrott,  when  he  came  down  for  the  Old  Boys, 
thought  he  would  be  “ a pretty  warm  forward  next 
year.” 

He  went  on  improving  right  up  to  the  time  of  the 
contest.  It  began  to  look  as  if  he  might  have  some 
possible  chance  after  all.  Prentice  had  a much  longer 
experience  and  was  a full  year  older.  He  had 
shaped  remarkably  well  at  the  Assault-at-Arms  in 
December.  Yet  he  was  no  certainty.  The  sergeant, 
a taciturn  person  who  thought  much  praise  bad 
for  beginners,  did  not  commend  Hubert  to  his  face, 
but  he  told  inquirers  that  Wade  would  “ put  up  a 
fight,”  or  he  was  much  mistaken.  His  look  added 
plainly  what  Polonius  says  in  Hamlet, 

“ Hath  there  been  such  a time — I’d  fain  know  that— 

That  I have  positively  said  1 ’Tis  so,’ 

When  it  proved  otherwise  ? ” 

He  was  an  acknowledged  expert,  having  won 
honours  at  Aldershot  a few  years  back,  particularly 
in  his  historic  contest  with  Bombadier  Buzzard. 
His  opinion  bore  weight  accordingly,  and  Wade 
began  to  be  rather  fancied  in  some  directions. 

With  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March 
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events  thickened  and  there  was  plenty  to  engross 
attention.  The  thing  which  principally  affected 
Dick  was  the  first  round  of  the  Torpid  matches. 
He  was  number  nine  on  the  list,  not  an  exalted 
position  in  one’s  fifth  term,  for  the  sixth  is  the 
limit.  Widdowes  was  three  places  above  him. 
There  were  general  laments  that  Hubert  was  one 
term  outside  the  proper  standing. 

The  match  was  against  a house  which  ultimately 
got  into  the  final,  and  Castle’s  lost  by  six  bases  to 
one.  Our  hero  did  not  play  a distinguished  part.  He 
sustained  two  severe  hacks.  He  touched  the  ball 
on  three  occasions.  Once  it  hit  him  full  in  the  face 
unexpectedly  and  bowled  him  over,  once  he  did  no 
particular  good  or  harm,  and  once,  to  his  unspeak- 
able misery,  he  gave  “ yards  ” to  an  opponent  who 
ruthlessly  scored  from  the  mistake.  Widdowes 
having  got  the  solitary  base  and  shown  some 
command  over  the  ball,  felt  intensely  sympathetic, 
but  had  no  notion  how  to  show  it  and  did  not  try. 
Poor  Dick  spent  an  evening  full  of  remorse  and 
tribulation,  but  happily  the  Torpids  are  not  of  vast 
importance,  and  troubles  soon  pass  by  when  one  is 
not  old  enough  and  stupid  enough  to  brood  over 
them. 

Then  there  were  ties  in  the  Racquets  singles  to 
decide  who  would  represent  the  School  at  Queen’s. 
If  there  is  nothing  else  to  make  one  wish  that  this 
player  should  win  rather  than  that,  one  can 
always  fall  back  upon  a guess  as  to  which  looks  the 
nicer  chap,  or  which  has  had  the  worse  luck.  There 
was  the  Fives  Match  too,  against  Eton,  to  be 
criticised,  and  a lecture  on  the  South  African  War 
by  a newly  returned  and  breezy  newspaper  Cor- 
respondent. The  glee-singing  sufficed  to  while  away 
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an  afternoon,  and  a particularly  spicy  number  of  The 
Harrovian  was  published,  which  wanted  a lot  of 
discussing.  It  contained  a smart  attack  upon  an 
officer  in  the  corps,  who  afterwards  went  about  for 
days  with  an  air  of  unfathomable  thought,  re- 
volving his  reply.  But  next  to  the  Torpids,  now 
buried  in  an  uncomfortable  oblivion,  Dick  looked 
upon  the  Boxing  Competition  as  pre-eminent,  and  the 
Light  Weights  as  the  most  delicate  bonne  bouche 
provided  for  his  athletic  appetite.  When  the 
appointed  time  came  he  went  early  to  the  gymna- 
sium with  Widdowes  and  another  boy  to  get  a good 
place  among  his  fellow  Bookites  in  order  to  cheer  on 
their  representative.  Two  preliminary  rounds  had 
been  decided  earlier  in  the  week,  and  both  Prentice 
and  Hubert  had  fairly  easy  wins,  so  that  now  they 
were  left  in  for  the  final.  The  Sergeant,  appealed  to 
for  an  up-to-date  prophecy,  stated  that  “things 
would  very  likely  ’appen  as  they  would,  but  that 
there  Wade  would  take  a lot  o’  whipping.”  Dick 
caught  a glimpse  of  him  before  he  went  to  undress 
and  could  detect  no  sign  of  nervousness. 

The  proceedings  opened  in  an  unusual  manner 
with  a magnificent  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather 
tedious  grand  salute  by  a master  and  his  friend  the 
famous  Chevalier  Mazadine  de  la  Bouste,  whom  he 
had  brought  down  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  real 
business  began.  The  final  of  the  Featherweights 
produced  a dull  affair,  the  combatants  for  the  most 
part  circling  round  each  other  and  seldom  coming 
to  close  quarters.  There  was  next  to  no  cheering 
when  the  bout  was  over.  The  Foils,  which  followed, 
were  known  to  be  a gift  for  one  particular  candidate, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  justifying  his  reputation. 
So  far  the  Bookites  had  been  bored.  Yassicker  took 
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refuge  in  muttered  personalities.  Massey  yawned 
and  criticised  the  arrangements  sotto  voce.  At  last 
it  seemed  that  something  more  exciting  was  at  hand. 
Dick’s  nerves  grew  tense  as  the  referee,  a hardy- 
looking Major  in  the  Artillery,  called  out  in  stentorian 
tones  the  names  of  the  finalists  for  the  Light 
Weights. 

“ Prentice  and  Wade  ! ” 

Both  took  their  places  quietly  in  opposite  corners 
without  looking  about  them.  The  referee  gave  the 
word,  gloves  were  touched  in  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
and  each  was  waiting  for  an  opening.  Dick  and 
Widdowes,  who  a moment  before  had  been  glaring 
defiance  at  the  “Billsonites  ” on  the  other  side,  now 
concentrated  all  their  attention  upon  the  combat. 

The  difference  in  height  was  small ; such  as  it 
was,  it  favoured  Prentice,  but  Hubert  was  more 
sturdily  built  and  heavier.  He  had  confided  to  Dick 
that  he  found  it  a frightful  job  to  keep  his  weight 
down  below  ten  stone.  It  soon  appeared  how- 
ever that  he  was  number  two  as  to  science.  No 
wonder,  considering  that  his  first  start  had  been  so 
recent.  He  had  never  been  a Featherweight  like 
his  opponent. 

There  was  not  much  playing  about  this  time. 
Parents  who  had  come  down  from  Town  for  an 
afternoon’s  sport  were  destined  to  be  gratified.  Not 
twenty  seconds  had  gone  by  before  the  first  proper 
blows  had  been  exchanged,  not  a minute  before 
Prentice  had  landed  such  a stinger  as  brought  a pro- 
longed “ Whew ! ” from  his  supporters. 

Blood  already  showed  on  Hubert’s  face,  but  he 
cared  little  for  that.  A couple  of  neat  body  blows 
went  to  his  credit.  Attempts  and  parries  followed, 
leads  with  this  hand  or  the  other,  counters  and 
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manoeuvrings  for  position.  Then  Hubert  tried  a 
real  hard  left,  but  Prentice  ducked  neatly  and  bobb- 
ing up  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  gave  him  a hot 
right  on  the  cheek-bone  before  he  could  get  bis  guard 
up.  This  sent  him  to  the  floor.  He  bad  barely 
risen  when  “ Time  ” was  called.  The  first  round  bad 
gone  none  too  well  for  Castle’s. 

“ Awful  rot,”  muttered  Hobson  to  Massey,  “but  it’s 
a dead  snip  for  Prentice.” 

“ Wait  a sec’.  It’s  not  all  over  yet.” 

The  Sergeant  bathed  Hubert’s  face  with  a sponge, 
but  the  marks  of  rough  treatment  were  visible  enough 
when  Round  Two  began.  For  the  first  minute  it 
was  a trifle  tame.  Such  points  as  were  scored  went 
to  Prentice,  and  the  looks  of  the  Castleites  became 
more  and  more  glum.  Then  Hubert  rallied,  and 
seeing  that  his  best  chance  lay  in  a daring  attack, 
fairly  went  for  his  man.  The  spectators,  who 
always  enjoy  themselves  most  when  the  pace  is 
hottest,  crooned  forward  to  watch  every  movement 
with  the  closest  interest. 

Hubert’s  arms  seemed  to  strike  out  almost  without 
ceasing.  He  had  learned  wisdom  too  from  his  attack 
in  the  previous  round,  and  now  if  Prentice  thought 
of  a counter  rush  he  was  met  by  an  impregnable 
guard.  But  although  bound  to  give  way  and  to  a 
certain  extent  driven  round  the  ring,  the  Billsonite 
remained  perfectly  cool.  Not  a sign  of  flurry  or  of 
weakness  did  he  display.  A few  blows  got  home, 
some  with  the  edge  taken  off  them,  one  or  two  full, 
but  he  was  as  fit  as  absolute  health  and  careful  train- 
ing could  make  him,  and  well  able  to  bear  more 
punishment  than  he  had  yet  received. 

“ Time ! ” 

“ Wade,  Wade ! ” cried  those  of  his  house. 
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“ Prentice,  Prentice  ! ” shrieked  Williamson’s. 
Here  and  there  a treble  voice  cracked  in  its  exuber- 
ance. This  was  a lively  bit  of  work. 

As  the  two  retired  once  more  to  their  corners, 
nobody  except  the  experts  could  tell  for  certain  who 
was  ahead  on  points,  though  it  seemed  likely  that 
Prentice’s  lead  was  not  yet  wiped  off.  Everything 
depended  upon  the  third  and  last  round.  Every 
eye  in  the  gymnasium  turned  upon  the  combatants 
to  see  how  they  fared.  The  attentions  of  the  Ser- 
geant and  the  other  second  made  it  difficult  to  tell, 
for  there  was  much  fanning  and  sponging  to  be  got 
through. 

A buzz  of  comment  went  round.  “ Jolly  good 
mill ! ” “ Pretty  warm  round  ! ” “ Wade  made 

him  sit  ap,  didn’t  he  ? ” “ Wade  wins  in  a canter  ! ” 
“ Prentice  wins  hands  down;  he’s  only  waiting,”  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  The  referee  conversed  smilingly 
with  his  neighbours.  He  felt  glad  he  had  under- 
taken the  job,  being  a man  who  had  been  in  some 
tight  corners,  and  dearly  loved  hard  knocks.  The 
Featherweights  had  bored  him  to  death,  but  this  was 
a fight  after  his  own  heart. 

Dick  was  too  much  excited  to  speak  at  all,  and 
Widdowes  could  only  murmur  from  time  to  time, 
“ By  gad,  this  is  something  like  ! ” 

They  gazed,  when  the  chance  at  last  came,  now  at 
Hubert,  who  seemed  more  distressed  than  they  could 
wish,  now  at  Prentice  who  looked,  Blythe  said,  like 
a confounded  cucumber,  now  at  the  thick  mass  of 
onlookers  all  round  the  enclosed  space,  with  here  and 
there  someone  seated  on  the  “ horse  ” or  perched  high 
on  the  bridge-ladder  or  the  long  plank  attached  to 
the  escalade.  Oh,  that  they  could  know  what  the 
end  would  be ! 
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The  Major  rose,  and  instantly  the  babel  of  talk 
was  hushed  except  for  a single  shrill  voice  which 
sounded  a moment  longer  than  the  rest,  and  drew 
derisive  glances  upon  its  owner.  The  watch  was 
out. 

“ Time ! ” 

The  budding  Sayers  and  Heenan  of  Harrow  face 
one  another  for  the  last  time.  This,  the  third  round, 
is  to  settle  matters  one  way  or  another. 

Hubert  tries  his  rushing  tactics  once  more,  sailing 
right  in  upon  his  adversary  and  striking  thrice  in 
quick  succession.  The  first  is  guided  away  to  the 
left,  the  second  falls  on  nothing  more  vulnerable 
than  a glove,  the  third  is  more  than  half  stopped  and 
provokes  a heavy  counter  on  the  jaw.  Never  for  an 
instant  does  Prentice’s  gaze  lose  its  wary  alertness, 
nor  does  the  nimbleness  fail  out  of  his  limbs. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Hubert.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
understood  training  so  well.  He  is  palpably  and 
rapidly  tiring.  He  can  no  longer  move  with  the  old 
lightning  swiftness,  the  steam  is  going  from  his 
blows,  his  breathing  is  no  longer  under  control. 
His  rival  promptly  grasps  the  situation.  At  once  he 
takes  the  aggressive,  leaving  no  time  for  recuperation. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  fight  is  changed.  The 
spectators  lean  forward  further  than  ever  with  set 
faces  and  eyes  desperately  intent.  The  referee  and 
the  Sergeant  look  grim  as  sphinxes.  After  a bout 
of  give  and  take  Hubert  is  knocked  down.  He  rises 
instantly  and  seeking  a new  position  tries  to  dodge 
across  the  corner  of  the  ring.  It  is  a mistake. 
Prentice  catches  him  at  the  crucial  moment  and 
sends  him  flying  clean  under  the  rope.  He  wriggles 
back,  panting  horribly,  and  waits  until  eight  seconds 
have  gone  by.  If  ten  had  been  counted  he  would 
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have  been  out  of  the  hunt  for  good  and  all,  but  ere 
the  ninth  can  be  pronounced,  he  is  up.  One  feeble 
stroke  he  attempts,  vainly  and  blindly  beating  the 
air. 

“ Stop  it ! ” says  someone.  The  suggestion  is 
not  without  reason.  Too  much  punishment  is  not 
good  even  for  the  boldest. 

“ Yes,  wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  stop  it  ? ” suggests 
an  elderly  master. 

But  no.  The  referee  loves  determination  too 
much  to  interfere  with  it.  His  mind  is  saturated 
with  recent  accounts  of  “ regrettable  incidents  ” in 
South  Africa.  He  does  not  believe  in  surrender. 
Let  the  boy  fight  on  to  the  bitter  end.  So  will  he 
the  sooner  and  the  more  surely  be  a man. 

Prentice  perceives  his  antagonist’s  plight  and 
knocks  him  down  a third  time  with  no  very  terrible 
force.  In  all  conscience  he  will  not  get  up  again. 
But  he  does,  as  the  ninth  second  is  counted,  no 
longer  a combatant  but  a half-blind  staggerer  with 
blood  on  brow  and  nose  and  lip,  weak  as  a child  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  does  except  that  he  is 
making  for  the  enemy.  Prentice  sees  that  the 
coup  de  grace  must  be  given,  however  little  he  may 
fancy  the  task.  He  steps  in  quickly,  puts  aside  the 
wavering  arms,  strikes  on  the  open  chest  and  leaves 
his  opponent  motionless  upon  the  floor. 

“Prentice  wins,”  the  Major  announced.  “And 
I’ll  be  shot,”  he  added,  turning  to  an  acquaintance, 
“ I’ll  be  shot  if  ever  I saw  a better  fight  in  my  life. 
It’s  doocid  creditable,  that’s  what  I call  it,  doocid 
creditable ! ” 

Dick  for  some  time  had  not  known  whether  he 
stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  During  these  three 
rounds  he  had  felt  an  extraordinary  elation,  a kind 
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of  martial  spirit  stirring  in  his  breast,  such  as  an 
humble  camp-follower  may  have  felt  three  thousand 
years  ago  when  Hector  and  Achilles  were  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs  in  sight  of  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

Now  this  exaltation  was  quenched  by  pity  for  his 
friend.  Willing  and  skilful  hands  carried  Hubert 
off  to  the  dressing-room.  He  was  not  dangerously 
hurt,  but  merely  exhausted,  unutterably,  helplessly 
exhausted.  For  a while  he  lay  with  shut  eyes,  not 
because  he  was  suffering  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, but  simply  because  he  was  resting.  Pain 
might  come  from  the  falls  and  bruises  afterwards  ; 
at  present  there  was  little  or  none.  He  felt  a 
complete  wreck,  and  desired  only  to  be  still  and  not 
be  bothered.  Dick  peered  for  an  instant  through  the 
door  of  the  dressing-room  before  being  driven  away 
with  a mass  of  small  boys  by  the  authorities,  who 
wanted  no  crowding.  That  moment  was  long 
enough  to  show  the  frightened  look  of  Prentice  as 
he  stood  looking  down  at  his  late  opponent. 

Afterwards  he  heard  what  happened.  Hubert 
opened  his  eyes  at  last,  and  passed  his  hand  in  front 
of  them  as  if  he  could  not  see  clearly.  The  Sergeant 
bent  over  him.  “ Was  you  wantin’  anythink  ? ” he 
asked. 

“ No,”  Hubert  answered.  “ Only  congrats  ! ” 
Then  he  shut  his  eyes  again. 

The  warrior  nodded  sagaciously.  “ It’s  Prentice 
’e  thinks  ’e’s  a-talkin’  to,”  he  said.  “ Mr.  Prentice, 
it’s  you  ’e  thinks  ’e’s  a talkin’  to.  ’E’s  a good  ’un, 
’e  is,  a right-down  good  ’un  all  over.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


ON  THE  TIDE. 

“ They  glide,  the  months  of  worry  and  work,  of  desk  and 
floor  and  grass, 

And  till  you  trust  them,  fright  the  soul,  and  as  you  trust  them, 
pass." 

— If  time  is  up : — E.  E.  Bowen. 

In  Yassicker’s  opinion  public  school  life  was  not 
worth  living.  “ You,  ah,  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,”  he  observed,  “ and  sweat  all  day  at  a 
lot  of,  aw,  bestial  truck  that’s  no  earthly  good  except 
to  get  the  beaks  their  wages,  and  you  get  cursed  at 
and  can’t  curse  back,  and  you  do  it  all  on  cold  tea 
and  raw  beef  and  clammy  bacon.” 

“ Bad  luck ! Rough  luck,  Siccer ! ” said  his 
friends. 

“ And  then  the,  aw,  aw,  sickening  boringness  of 
it,”  added  the  critic  with  a finely  simulated  yawn. 
“ You  never  do  a bally  thing  and  yet  you  can’t  even 
get  a second  to  go  to  sleep,  except  in  Chapel  now 
and  then.  I can’t  stand  it  any  more.  I’m  going  to, 
ah,  have  mandarinitis  or  whatever  it’s  called,  and 
stop  out  for  a week.” 

“ Miss  Higgs  ’ll  come  and  paw  your  head  about 
and  call  you  her  poor  boy.” 

“ I’d  like  to  see  her  ! ” 

With  Yassicker  this  boredom  was  more  or  less 
permanent.  At  schools  there  is  sometimes  a certain 
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monotony  produced  by  routine  and  the  apparent 
sameness  of  events,  hardly  noticed  by  the  blither 
spirits.  “ Siccer  ” made  the  most  of  it,  wrapped 
himself  up  in  it,  extracted  it  out  of  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  his  existence,  and  denounced  his  surround- 
ings accordingly.  It  told  on  Massey  only  occasion- 
ally. But  he  made  up  for  his  usual  alertness 
during  the  intervals  between  “ Lords  ” and  the 
ensuing  holidays.  Then  indeed  the  spring  of 
enthusiasm  is  dried  up  in  everyone  for  whom  the 
house  matches  are  unsatisfactory.  The  sweets  of 
freedom  have  been  tasted  for  all  too  short  a time, 
Trials  have  to  be  faced  and  are  a heavy  burden. 
Then  did  Massey  flop  down  upon  the  staircase  in 
elaborate  languor,  unable,  as  he  said,  to  proceed 
another  step  for  the  heat ; then  did  he  slowly  slouch 
along  the  street  and  roll  into  the  Creameries  to  expel 
memories  of  the  Muses  by  the  classic  name  of 
Vanilla,  then  did  he  wax  wonderfully  cynical  and 
in  his  own  opinion  intensely  comic.  Only  when  an 
enemy  let  loose  a rat  in  his  room  did  he  cease  to  be 
Dundreary  and  become  Massey  once  more. 

Newell,  loving  the  fashion,  wore  the  disease  of 
ennui  awkwardly.  Dick  and  his  nearest  friends 
very  rarely  suffered  from  it.  Indeed  the  patients 
amused  them  mightily.  Yet  the  third  term  of  his 
second  year  and  the  first  of  his  third  passed  without 
any  very  notable  events  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
directly.  He  managed  to  reach  the  Bemove,  “ and 
about  time  too,”  Mr.  Castle  said.  He  was  driven  to 
compete  for  the  Fifth  Form  and  Lower  School 
Bourchier  Prizes  for  Modern  History.  The  name 
of  the  competition  was  imposing,  his  place  in  the 
list  was  not,  for  he  came  out  eighteenth.  Book 
declined  to  take  up  the  satisfactory  attitude  that 
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since  he  did  so  badly  there  could  be  no  use  in  his 
trying  again.  “ You  must  go  in  again  next  year, 
Morstan,”  he  declared,  “ and  I shall  expect  to  see 
you  seventeen  places  higher.”  Dick  tried  to  make 
some  excuse  about  his  difficulty  in  remembering 
anything  about  dates  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  but 
he  was  remorselessly  informed  that  this  was  no  reason 
for  doing  thoroughly  badly  all  round  in  the  papers. 

“ I’m  afraid  there  must  have  been  a little  idleness 
too,  wasn’t  there  ? ” asked  the  House  master. 

“I  don’t  think  so,  sir.” 

“ What ! You  really  worked  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.  I read  the  books.  I’m  no  earthly  good 
at  history.” 

“ You  really  tried  your  best  ? ” 

“ Perhaps  not  quite.  Very  nearly.  I sweated  . 
. . worked,  hard.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  were  not  as  lazy  as  I had  feared. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  find  something  that  will 
suit  you  better.”  And  Book  led  the  conversation 
round  to  science,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Morstan  was  one  of  those  boys  who  will  hardly  get 
full  scope  for  their  abilities  until  after  they  have  left 
school,  however  much  good  it  may  do  them  in  other 
ways.  Thinking  so,  he  was  content  to  wait. 

For  an  instant  Dick  had  felt  inclined  to  resent  the 
imputation  against  his  industry,  but  as  they  went 
on  talking  this  feeling  passed  and  gave  place  to  one 
of  surprise  that  Book  should  know  so  much  about 
him.  He  seemed  to  remember  all  his  career  in 
each  term,  and  not  only  that  but  a good  many  of 
his  doings  at  the  preparatory  school  and  at  home. 
A wonder  came  into  the  boy’s  mind  whether  every 
fellow  in  the  House  had  his  record  thus  stored  away 
in  that  marvellous  memory.  He  thought  that  if  he 
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could  have  remembered  things  like  that  he  would 
have  simply  “ walked  ” the  Bourchier.  Did  Book 
know  everything  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  History 
for  instance,  or  Euclid,  or  Politics?  It  was  only 
later  that  the  inquirer  discovered  that  his  own  do- 
ings and  possibilities  and  those  of  his  comrades  were 
precisely  what  Mr.  Castle  knew  better  than  any- 
thing else,  good  scholar  though  he  was.  A man 
is  apt  to  know  most  about  that  subject  on  which  his 
zeal  and  devotion  are  centred. 

Prize-winning  evidently  came  as  naturally  to 
Widdowes  as  to  Stevens.  He  got  at  least  one 
beautifully  bound  volume  regularly  every  term, 
generally  for  something  to  do  with  Composition. 
Yerses  seemed  to  pour  out  of  his  head  as  easily  as 
water  out  of  a fountain.  Massey  described  the 
process  with  much  elegance.  “ You  put  some  truck 
of  Shaker’s  or  Tennyson’s  or  someone’s  into  the 
machine,  and  it  wriggles  for  half  a mo’  and  then 
hops  out  all  ready-made  sausages.” 

At  football  too  Widdowes  continued  to  show 
promise.  He  was  not  strong  enough  or  fast  enough 
to  be  much  good  yet  except  near  the  base,  but  there 
he  was  remarkable.  He  could  give  yards  with  rare 
accuracy,  and  his  shooting  off  the  ground  was  ex- 
cellent, so  long  as  he  was  not  hustled.  Yassicker 
called  this  “base-squirming,”  averring  that  he  hung 
about  offside  in  the  hope  of  the  ball  just  touching 
somebody  on  the  other  side.  “ I should  think  about 
thirteen  of  your  bases  go  to  one  of  Wade’s,”  he 
benevolently  remarked. 

Certainly  Wade,  who  tried  to  model  his  play  more 
or  less  upon  that  of  Parrott,  did  his  full  share  of 
labour,  whether  in  attack  or  in  falling  back  to  help 
the  defence.  His  House  “cap  ” for  cricket  had  come 
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to  him  already  and  the  “ fez,”  its  winter  counterpart, 
was  not  far  behind.  He  was  first  choice  when  the 
House  eleven  was  posted  on  the  board,  and  got  his 
“fez”  after  the  first  match.  This  produced  a win, 
but  Castle’s  were  a young  side  and  the  second  round 
saw  the  last  of  them.  Almost  every  one  was  to 
stay  on,  and  good  judges  said  they  had  the  makings 
of  a fine  team. 

In  the  summer  holidays  Hubert  had  been  at 
Brighton,  and  stayed  a couple  of  nights  at  Mr. 
Morstan’s.  This  was  a great  event  for  Dick.  So 
far  he  had  felt  a good  deal  of  shyness  towards  one 
whose  superiority  to  himself  lay  just  in  those  points 
which  he  was  most  apt  to  mark  and  to  exaggerate. 
The  visit  was  not  long  enough  to  dissipate  this  sensa- 
tion. Hubert  was  “most  frightfully  decent,”  shared 
gaily  in  all  that  was  going  on,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself,  and  was  missed  when  he  left  by  everybody, 
from  his  host  down  to  Bruno.  But,  although  they 
were  bound  to  be  much  together,  Dick  was  anxious 
not  to  thrust  himself  too  much  forward,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  intimacy  between  the  two. 
He  had  even  been  doubtful  when  his  mother 
proposed  the  visit.  There  was  nothing  he  would 
enjoy  so  much  as  entertaining  Hubert,  but  he  was 
mortally  afraid  of  what  might  be  said  at  Harrow, 
and  dreaded  an  accusation  of  toadying.  Yassicker 
would  be  sure  to  make  it  if  no  one  else  did.  Mrs. 
Morstan  however  laughed  him  out  of  his  scruples 
and  the  invitation  was  sent  and  eagerly  accepted. 
On  the  second  evening  of  Hubert’s  stay  he  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  alone  with  her  after  dinner,  and 
she  told  him  what  her  son  had  said,  thinking  it 
would  be  amusing.  In  truth  it  was  an  embarrassing 
thing  for  him  to  hear,  and  he  blushed  slightly  when 
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it  was  related.  There  was  a short  but  distinct  silence 
before  he  recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
say  that  as  Dick  had  tried  to  run  him  down  with  his 
new  motor  bicycle,  called  his  best  song  bleating,  and 
beaten  him  three  times  at  chess  in  an  hour  he  did 
not  think  he  had  exactly  been  toadying. 

In  Castle’s  Hubert  was  much  liked,  not  only  by 
Dick,  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  to  turn  into  a 
cricketer  by  encouraging  him  to  come  to  the  nets 
and  have  an  innings.  Even  Yassicker  had  nothing 
worse  against  him  than  that  he  “ specked  on  his 
flannels  next  year.”  Widdowes  thought  scarcely  less 
of  him  than  did  his  old  room-companion.  They  were 
all  close  together  after  the  re-arrangement  in 
September.  The  other  end  of  the  landing  contained 
two  rooms  for  three,  two  doubles  and  two  singles, 
including  that  of  the  Sixth  Former  in  charge,  namely 
the  mild  and  obliging  Bobson.  Their  own  end 
comprised  four  singles  and  one  double.  The  latter 
was  occupied  by  new  boys,  Chessington,  whose 
appearance  was  that  of  a newly-fledged  angel,  and 
another.  The  former  provided  quarters  for  Dick 
and  Newell  to  the  right  of  the  passage,  for  Hubert 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  for  Widdowes  round  the  corner. 
The  first  possession  of  a single  is  entrancing,  how- 
ever agreeable  may  have  been  former  comrades. 
Dick’s  pocket  money  was  increased.  His  taste  was 
not  original.  Fans  galore,  a few  ornaments,  some 
framed  photographs  and  such  familiar  objects  as  the 
“The  Stag  at  Bay”  and  “The  North-West  Passage” 
were  added  to  the  decorations  which  he  already 
possessed.  He  had  not  yet  a travelling  clock  like 
Widdowes  nor  a really  first-rate  chair  which  truly 
realized  the  word  “ frowst,”  like  Sellick,  but  on  the 
whole  he  was  pretty  well  off  for  furniture.  The  view 
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from  the  room  embraced  the  House  yard,  in  which 
he  could  occasionally  “ pick  off  ” a friend  who  was 
playing  “ fug-footer,”  with  some  light  missile,  and  a 
street  from  which  every  now  and  then  a telegraph 
boy  or  “ tallywag  chaw  ” would  shout  up  a sarcastic 
reference  to  his  personal  appearance. 

At  the  same  time  as  Dick  entered  upon  possession 
of  his  new  abode  he  passed  beyond  the  fag  list,  and 
also  became  a “ two-yearer.”  He  did  not  deceive  him- 
self into  supposing  that  greatness  descended  upon 
him  instantly  by  virtue  of  these  advances,  but  he 
was  a stickler  for  etiquette  and  felt  decidedly  less 
insignificant  than  before,  except  when  the  con- 
templation of  Hubert’s  honours  thrust  his  own  lack 
of  them  conspicuously  upon  his  attention.  Then 
he  would  wonder  where  he  would  be  when  the 
other  was  captain  of  cricket  and  footer  and  Head  of 
a landing,  if  not  of  the  House.  Meanwhile  he 
began  to  wonder  at  some  of  the  doings  of  Fourth 
Formers,  and  even  at  some  of  their  sayings.  New 
things  amused  and  interested  him.  He  read  a book 
or  two  which  would  have  wearied  him  a year  before. 
So  with  small  doings  and  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments he  floated  on  the  tide. 

At  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  Mr.  Morstan 
opened  out  to  his  son  upon  a subject  which  had 
much  exercised  his  thoughts.  They  were  together 
in  the  study.  For  some  minutes  there  had  been 
silence,  the  father  smoking  a cigar  meditatively,  and 
Dick  idly  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  illustrated 
work  about  dogs. 

“ I expect  schools  have  changed  a good  deal  since 
my  young  days,”  remarked  Mr.  Morstan. 

“ Yes,  they  must  have.” 
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“ Of  course  I never  was  at  one,  at  least  not  at 
what  you’d  call  a school.” 

“ They  seem  to  have  taught  you  jolly  well  anyhow, 
wherever  you  were.” 

“ Why,  how  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ They  must  have  done,  ’cause  else  you’d  never 
have  been  so  jolly  good  at  business.” 

“ Business,  yes,  it  was  always  business.  Not  much 
cricket  and  football  and  hockey  ” (oh,  these  parental 
errors  !)  “for  us.  Always  sums  and  figures  and  raps 
on  the  knuckles.  He  was  a good  little  fellow,  the 
master,  though  he  wouldn’t  have  done  for  Harrow. 
There  wasn’t  much  classics  there.  It  was  all  figures. 
He  said  we’d  got  to  make  our  living,  so  he  taught  us 
reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  and  not  much 
else,  but  arithmetic  was  his  own  hobby,  so  he  gave 
us  most  of  that,  and  drummed  it  into  us.” 

“ I shouldn’t  mind  having  a bit  more  of  it.  Lots 
of  chaps  loathe  ’tique,  but  I’m  rather  keen  on  it.” 

“ Well,  it’s  useful.  But  I was  talking  of  schools 
having  changed.  I mean  public  schools.  It’s  not 
what  I know  myself,  but  what  other  folks  have  told 
me.  I’ve  talked  to  Mr.  Macqueen  about  it,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  and  two  or  three  other  people.  They  all 
say  there’s  been  a great  change.” 

“ Rook  says  so  too.” 

“ You  get  more  play  and  less  work  than  they 
used  to.” 

“ Do  we  ? Three  cheers  for  the  present,  then.” 
Mr.  Morstan  smiled.  “ And  you  don’t  get  nearly 
such  a rough  time.  Mr.  Wilkinson  told  me  he  was 
flogged  three  times  in  one  fortnight.” 

“Was  he  really?  He  doesn’t  look  like  it.” 

“ Yes,  and  he  couldn’t  count  how  many  times 
altogether.  Masters  and  boys  were  both  rougher 
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in  those  days.  Boys  have  changed  a great  deal 
They’re  not  what  they  were  in  Tom  Brown’s  time.” 
“ They’re  not  all  so  frightfully  good  and  pi’  though, 
for  all  that.”  Dick  felt  that  the  modern  schoolboy 
must  be  vindicated. 

“ Oh  no.  Boys  will  be  boys.  But  they’re  more 
gentlemen  now  than  they  used  to  be.” 

Dick  was  silent.  He  hoped  it  was  so,  and  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  think  it,  knowing  as  he  did  that 
the  speaker’s  notion  of  a gentleman  was  exacting. 

“ Still,”  Mr.  Morstan  went  on,  “ as  I said,  boys 
will  be  boys.  And  they’ll  always  be  fond  of  chaffing 
each  other  about  anything  they  can  get  hold  of. 
Now,  I suppose  they  chaff  you  a good  bit.” 

“ Oh  yes,  a bit.  But  they’ve  not  quite  killed  me 
yet.” 

“ What  do  they  chaff  you  about  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.” 

“ Try  and  think.” 

“All  sorts  of  things.  I don’t  know.  Anything 
that  comes  along.” 

“ But  I wish  to  know.  Please  think.  It  would 
amuse  me.” 

This  query  was  rather  worrying.  What  could  it 
matter  ? Parents  are  so  very  inquisitive  at  times. 

“ One  chap  rots  me  about  bug-hunting.” 

“ I’ve  forgotten  what  that  is.” 

“ Natural  History.” 

“Yes.  And  what  else?” 

“Some  chaps  say  I’ve  got  a mouth  like  a nigger 
or  else  that  I look  like  a white-faced  dying  duck. 
And  Yassicker  rots  me  about  never  touching  the 
pill  at  footer,  which  is  rather  sickening  considering 
I’m  always  just  touching  it  and  putting  the  other 
lot  Qn-side.” 
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“ Ha,  ha ! Go  on.  Let’s  hear  some  more  speci- 
mens.” 

“ They  call  me  ‘ De  Minute  ’ and  ‘ Minnow  ’ and 
‘ Minnie  ’ and  all  sorts  of  things.” 

“ Because  of  your  second  name  ? ” Mr.  Morstan 
had  become  interested. 

“ Yes.  That’s  it.” 

“ And  what  business  is  that  of  theirs  ? ” The 
giver  of  the  name  had  long  secretly  wished  that  he 
had  chosen  some  other,  and  this  fact  made  him 
irritable  about  it. 

“ I don’t  know.  None,  I suppose.  But  nobody 
minds  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“ They  think  the  name  ridiculous  for  a tradesman’s 
son  ? ” 

“ Oh  no,  father,  they  don’t.” 

“ Do  they  say  anything  of  that  kind  ? There  are 
lots  of  swells  at  Harrow,  aren’t  there,  lords  and  such 
like  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know.  One  doesn’t  know  who  most  of 
the  chaps’  people  are.  I don’t  think  there  are  so 
very  many.” 

“ Do  they  give  themselves  airs  ? Mr.  Macqueen 
said  he  didn’t  think  they  did  as  much  as  they  used 
to,  but  I daresay  there’s  still  a good  lot  of  it.  I’ve 
read  something  of  the  sort  somewhere.” 

“ Do  who  give  themselves  airs  ? ” 

“ The  swells.” 

“ Oh,  no,  not  a bit.  If  they’re  decent  chaps  they 
get  on  all  right,  but  if  they  sided  they’d  simply  get 
hoofed.” 

“Doesn’t  anyone  ever  cast  it  in  your  teeth  that 
you’re  a tradesman’s  son  ? ” 

“ No,  no  one  ever  has.  No  one  ever  talks  about 
that  kind  of  thing.  It’s  most  frightfully  barred.” 
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“ No  snobbishness,  eh  ? ” 

“ Not  one  bit.  I pity  the  chap  who  was  like  that. 
You  just  see  whether  a man’s  decent  or  not,  and  if 
he  is,  you  like  him,  and  if  he’s  not,  you  jolly  well 
bar  him.” 

“ I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Very  glad.  I didn’t  want 
to  think  that  your  father  stood  between  you  and 
your  having  a happy  time  at  school.” 

“ Oh,  father,  don’t  talk  such  tosh — I’m  sorry,  I 
mean  please  don’t  say  that  kind  of  thing.”  Dick 
spoke  with  absolute  frankness,  sure  that  he  was 
right.  Of  course  there  were  fellows  at  Harrow 
whom  he  disliked,  but  not  one  of  them  had  ever,  in 
his  hearing,  shown  himself  a snob.  He  knew  vaguely 
that  most  of  his  companions  were  his  social  superiors, 
but  the  fact  weighed  upon  him  not  a whit. 

Mr.  Morstan  smiled  again,  well  content.  He  had 
entertained  an  odious,  lurking  fear  that  boys  might 
be  snobs,  that  they  might  find  out  his  own  origin 
and  use  it  against  his  son.  No  personal  injury  could 
have  touched  him  so  closely  as  that.  He  knew  that 
the  youngster  had  his  mother’s  eyes  and  her  manners, 
but  that  could  not  altogether  blot  out  the  “ taint”  as 
he  called  it  in  his  self-depreciation.  But  now  all 
was  well.  The  bogey  which  he  had  raised  to  tor- 
ment him  was  laid.  He  saw  that  the  truth  had 
been  told,  and  resolved  not  to  talk  any  more  “ tosh.” 
He  went  out  on  to  the  Parade  for  his  afternoon 
walk,  chuckling  over  the  term  which  had  been 
applied  to  his  theory. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A BREEZE. 

" Oh,  I should  dearly  like  to  kick, 

But  not,  my  love,  to  hurt  you.” 

Plump-a-lump, — E.  E.  Bowen. 

Those  who  have  progressed  thus  far  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  Dick  had  a good  deal  of  hero-worship 
in  him.  After  Parrott’s  departure  this  feeling  found 
its  chief  object  in  Hubert  Wade.  Of  course  the  two 
were  very  different.  Parrott  had  sat  upon,  or  rather, 
dribbled  along  the  peaks  of  Olympus : Hubert  was 
more  human,  more  accessible.  In  other  words  the 
gap  in  age  was,  in  the  first  case,  one  of  several  years, 
in  the  second  one  of  several  months. 

Dick  saw  a good  deal  of  Hubert.  To  say  nothing 
of  old  ties,  one  mathematical  division  contained  them 
both  and  they  often  walked  back  from  school  to- 
gether. The  fact  of  being  at  the  same  end  of  the 
same  landing  also  helped  towards  frequent  meetings. 
Except  for  an  occasional  moodiness  Hubert  was 
always  much  the  same : cheerful,  friendly,  ready  for 
any  sort  of  rag,  tremendously  keen  on  games,  and 
generally  in  some  small  difficulty  with  the  masters, 
out  of  which  he  would  emerge  all  right  in  the  end. 
Up  to  now  too,  his  modesty  had  been  almost  exces- 
sive, and  Dick  was  quite  incapable  of  that  elderly, 
superior  view  which  would  have  found  it  merely 
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amusing.  To  him  it  was  very  attractive,  for  he  had 
no  doubt  that  one  day  Hubert  would  be  a great  man 
in  the  school,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
proud  of  consorting  with  him.  By  this  time  he  had 
become  a considerable  authority  on  “ side,”  and  had 
pronounced  opinions  as  to  the  precise  amount  of 
self-assertion  which  might  be  allowed  to  any  particu- 
lar person — none  at  all  to  “ kids  ” ; just  a morsel  to 
“ two-yearers,”  and  so  on  up  to  the  ineffable  magnate 
who  tossed  for  innings  at  Lord’s  and  in  whom  much 
might  be  forgiven.  He  was  keenly  on  the  look-out 
for  this  special  failing,  owing  to  his  dislike  of  it. 
When  Widdowes  had  been  a bit  uppish  about  his 
essays  he  had  snubbed  him  unmercifully;  when 
South  Minor  had  “specked”  on  becoming  a Dolphin 
he  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  duck  him 
despite  the  certainty  of  full  retaliation;  when  he 
himself  had  been  accused  of  bragging  about  his 
holiday  fishing  experiences  he  had  felt  depressed  for 
quite  twenty-four  hours.  In  consequence  it  was 
with  a pang  that  he  noticed  as  the  Easter  term 
went  on,  that  Hubert  had  departed  somewhat  from 
his  old  habits. 

An  alteration  in  collars  and  the  appearance  of  a 
tie-pin  were  blameless  in  one  who  was  not  only  a 
“cap”  and  a “fez”  but  had  become  a “ three-yearer.” 
The  joint  distinction  procured  for  its  owner  the 
right  to  stroll  about  the  house  in  a “ bluer,”  and  it 
was  tacitly  understood  that  he  need  no  longer  ask 
leave  if  he  wanted  to  go  out  of  his  room  during  the 
working  hours  in  the  evening.  But  Hubert  went 
beyond  these  limits.  He  showed  conceit  in  a silly 
and  annoying  form,  so  Dick  considered.  He  had 
in  fact  become  muscle-mad.  Always  well-developed, 
he  had  been  smitten  in  the  holidays  with  a desire  to 
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become  a Strong  Man.  Sandow  and  Hackenschmidt 
bad  become  paragons  in  his  eyes.  It  might  have 
made  those  mighty  creatures  smile  if  they  had 
witnessed  the  ardour  with  which  he  studied  their 
anatomy  in  photographs,  and  the  former’s  words 
of  wisdom  in  print.  He  was  well-suited  to  profit 
by  this  advice.  His  growth  had  been  steady,  and 
he  had  never  shot  up  suddenly  so  as  to  become 
weedy.  His  body  and  limbs  answered  readily  to 
the  exercises  prescribed.  The  only  difficulty  was 
to  keep  his  zeal  within  bounds  and  not  overdo  him- 
self. He  rejoiced  in  every  atom  of  increase  or 
improvement  in  chest,  back,  shoulders,  arms  and 
legs,  and  came  back  in  January  full  of  his  new  craze, 
with  a vocabulary  enriched  by  physical  culture  jargon, 
and  resolved  to  harden  his  body  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  The  greater  his  own  keenness,  the  more 
he  wished  to  impart  it  to  others.  Dick  responded 
readily  at  the  start.  He  thought  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  be  a little  stronger  himself.  He  performed 
a fair  number  of  exercises  with  considerable  energy. 
When  development  did  not  instantly  show  itself,  he 
was  disappointed,  but  his  mentor  encouraged  him  to 
persevere,  declaring  that  he  would  see  a tremendous 
difference  in  a few  weeks,  and,  even  if  be  didn’t,  the 
exertion  would  keep  him  fitter  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  Massey  tried  twice,  was  bored  to  ex- 
tinction, and  refused  ever  to  touch  a dumbbell  again. 
Newell  tried  once,  did  far  too  much,  and  had  to  stop 
out  from  first  school  with  a headache.  Chessington 
was  an  ardent  disciple. 

Hubert  did  dumbbells  in  the  morning  and  Indian 
clubs  in  the  evening.  Not  having  sufficient  space 
in  his  own  “ single  ” for  the  latter,  he  betook  himself 
into  the  “ double  ” and  announced  his  intention  of 
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doing  his  club-swinging  there.  From  this  decision 
arose  the  beginning  of  a state  of  things  destined  to 
cause  our  hero  plenty  of  trouble  before  it  was  ended. 
Chessington  was  still  there,  but  his  companion  had 
been  promoted,  and  G-adban,  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  a single,  had  been  put  in  the  vacant  place. 
Dick  heard  what  happened  from  Chessington.  The 
small  boy  was  full  of  it.  He  enjoyed  having  a piece 
of  gossip  to  convey. 

“ You  see,”  he  narrated,  “ after  Wade  had  said  he 
was  going  to  do  the  clubs  in  our  room  ’cause  a single 
wasn’t  big  enough  and  he’d  smash  all  his  pictures 
and  things  if  he  tried,  he  asked  us  both  if  we  minded. 
So  of  course  I said  ‘ No,’  ’cause  I didn’t,  but  Lump 
first  of  all  muttered  something,  I couldn’t  hear  what, 
and  Wade  said  ‘What?’  and  Lump  asked  if  he 
couldn’t  do  the  exercises  in  the  passage.  He  put  on 
a most  beastly  voice,  like  he  often  does.  Wade 
didn’t  say  anything,  but  I expect  it  riled  him 
pretty  averagely,  specially  as  Lump  had  got  on  that 
sickening,  lumpish  sort  of  face  he  does  sometimes. 
You  know.” 

Dick  nodded. 

“ Enough  to  make  a cat  sick.  Well,  Wade  didn’t 
take  any  notice,  but  just  went  on  with  his  exercises 
until  he’d  finished.  Then  he  told  me  to  come  and 
feel  his  muscles  ” (this  Dick  considered  ‘ side’),  “ so  I 
did,  and  they’re  jolly  fine  and  hard.  And  he  promised 
he’d  teach  me  how  to  swing  clubs,  which  was 
awfully  decent  of  him,  wasn’t  it?  Then  he  saw 
Lump  had  got  into  bed,  so  I suppose  he  thought 
he’d  rile  him,  so  he  said,  ‘ Lump,  old  chap,  do  you 
mind  coming  and  feeling  my  arms  too  ? I want  to 
know  what  you  think  of  them?’  And  Lump  swore 
he  wouldn’t  and  couldn’t,  ’cause  he  was  in  bed  and 
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didn’t  want  to  get  out.  But  Wade  just  looked  at 
him  and  said  “ Come  on.”  And  Lump  must  have 
thought  he  meant  it,  ’cause  he  got  up  and  felt  first 
one  arm  and  then  the  other,  and  I noticed  Wade 
jobbed  his  elbow  into  his  face  each  time,  not  hard, 
but  just  like  this.” 

“ Was  that  all  that  happened  ? ” Dick  inquired, 
seeing  that  his  informant  was  still  bursting  with 
news. 

“No,  not  quite.  Wade  went  away,  and  for  a long 
time  Lump  didn’t  say  anything,  but  after  the  lights 
had  gone  out,  he  suddenly  squawked  out  to  me  that 
I was  a beastly  little  toad.  I wanted  to  know  why, 
and  he  said  because  I sucked  up  to  Wade,  which 
was  utter  rot.  When  I said  I didn’t,  he  got  sick 
about  my  having  been  so  keen  to  do  clubs  and  having 
cracked  up  Wade’s  biceps,  and  triceps  and  quarterceps 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  cepses.  And  then  he  said  he 
wasn’t  going  to  get  out  of  bed  to  feel  them  again  if 
he  knew  it,  and  he  advised  me  not  to  either.  So  I 
said  how  could  I help  it  if  a man  like  Wade  told  me 
to,  and  besides  I didn’t  want  to  help  it,  considering 
I didn’t  mind  one-tenth  of  a blow;  no  more  I do. 
But  he  said  he  did  care  a lot  of  blows  and  Wade  might 
whistle  for  him  another  time  till  he  was  black  in  the 
face,  and  he  wouldn’t  come.  I kept  saying  he 
would,  and  he  kept  saying  he  wouldn’t,  and  we  went 
on  till  about  three  in  the  morning.  Anyhow  he  was 
beastly  hairy  with  Wade  for  calling  him  out  of  bed, 
and  Wade  was  beastly  hairy  with  him  for  saying  he 
minded  his  doing  the  clubs  in  our  room,  as  if  his 
silly  minding  mattered.” 

“ Humph ! ” was  all  the  comment  vouchsafed. 
Dick  felt  that  in  the  case  of  confidences  with  voluble 
small  boys  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give. 
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He  was  not  sure  but  that  Chessington  might  repeat 
to  Gadban  anything  that  was  said. 

“ There’ll  be  a row,”  suggested  Chessington. 
“ Won’t  there  ? ” He  spoke  eagerly. 

“ How  should  I know  ? ” 

“ I think  there  will.  In  fact  I’m  pretty  sure.” 

“ There  may  be.” 

This  surmise  was  proved  correct  the  same  evening. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Hubert  should  wish  to 
avoid  a row.  His  standing  in  the  house  was  now  too 
high  for  him  to  have  any  fear  as  to  the  results  as  far 
as  outsiders  were  concerned,  unless  of  course  some 
evil  fate  should  direct  Mr.  Castle  to  the  scene  just  at 
the  critical  time.  Bobson  was  utterly  unlikely  to 
bother  his  head  about  his  actions.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  not  suspected  of  doing  anything  he 
ought  not  to  do,  and  in  the  second  place,  if  he  had 
been,  nobody  would  have  been  anxious  to  interfere 
unless  the  thing  was  really  serious.  And  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  dreadful.  He  merely 
meant  to  show  Gadban  that  he  would  not  stand  any 
of  his  nonsense.  He  was  determined  to  test  him. 
If  he  came  through  the  test  unsatisfactorily,  let  him 
look  out  for  himself. 

Dick  and  Chessington  were  finishing  some  work 
which  ought  to  have  been  done  long  before.  Gadban 
was  reading  a magazine  in  bed,  and  Widdowes,  who 
had  come  to  borrow  a book,  was  just  going  out  when 
Hubert  entered.  He  was  stripped  to  the  waist  except 
for  a thin  sleeveless  vest,  and  held  a pair  of  clubs  in 
one  hand. 

“Looking  for  some  pokers  to  twist?”  inquired 
Widdowes  ironically.  “ Oh,  I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Wade, 
I didn’t  see  it  was  you.  I thought  it  was  Sandow.” 

“ Did  you  indeed  ? ” replied  Hubert,  carefully  de- 
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positing  his  clubs  on  the  floor.  This  done,  he  made 
a spring  after  Widdowes,  who  dodged  cunningly.  A 
table  used  as  a barricade  was  upset.  Trying  to  avoid 
a grab,  Widdowes  fell  right  on  the  top  of  Gadban. 

“ Curse  you,  you  young  devil,”  cried  that  amiable 
gentleman,  pushing  him  off  on  to  the  floor.  Here 
he  was  quickly  secured  by  his  pursuer.  But  the 
spectators  noticed  that  as  Hubert  imprisoned  his 
head  under  his  left  arm,  he  glared  at  Gadban  in  an 
alarming  way. 

He  brought  Widdowes  back  to  the  table  which 
had  been  picked  up,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  it. 
“ What  shall  I do  with  you? ” he  asked. 

“ Let  me  go,  most  omnipotent  Samson.” 

“ Like  your  cheek,  you  young  ape ! What  shall  I 
do  with  him,  Minnow?” 

“I  don’t  mind.  Only  don’t  finish  him  off  alto- 
gether, because  he’s  wanted  to  give  other  people 
cons.” 

“ All  right,  Minnow,”  cried  the  prisoner,  “ you 
wait  till  I’m  loose ! ” 

“ You’re  not  loose  yet,”  Hubert  reminded  him. 
“ I know  what  I’ll  do.  We’ll  have  a little  music.” 
He  lightly  rapped  out  with  his  knuckles  some 
semblance  of  a tune  upon  his  captive’s  head.  “ Guess 
what  this  is.” 

“ God  save  the  King  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Break  the  news  to  Mother  ? ” 

“No.” 

“ The  tune  that  the  old  goat  died  of  ? ” 

“No.  That’s  for  being  an  ape.”  (Here  came  a 
sharper  rap.)  “ Guess  again.” 

“ I don’t  really  like  to.”  This  in  a tone  of  affected 
humility. 
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“Why  not?  Goon.” 

“ I know  what  it  is,  only  I’m  afraid  you  might  be 
sick  if  I said.” 

“ No,  I shan’t.” 

“ You  won’t  do  anything  to  me  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ And  you’ll  let  me  go  afterwards  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then  it’s  * Hubert  is  my  only,  only  love.’  ” 
This  line  was  delivered  in  a quavering  falsetto. 
Chessington  gave  a series  of  delighted  crows,  and 
Hubert  could  not  help  joining  in  Dick’s  laughter. 
He  released  the  singer,  and  just  failed  to  “ cut  him 
off  ” with  a book  as  he  disappeared  through  the  door- 
way, screaming  “ Good-bye,  Sandow,  old  chappie.” 

“ Now  then,  Chessington,  you  try,”  commanded 
Hubert. 

Chessington  would  have  liked  to  rag  also,  but  he 
appreciated  the  difference  between  a person  of  one 
term’s  standing  and  one  of  five  terms.  The  musician 
barely  touched  his  golden  locks.  He  guessed  cor- 
rectly the  first  attempt,  and  was  set  free. 

So  much  for  friends.  The  enemy  remained. 

“ Now,  Lump  ! ” 

Chessington  winked  at  Dick  as  he  returned  to  his 
chair.  The  wink  was  eloquent  as  to  his  expectations 
of  a row.  He  watched  the  proceedings  with  the 
closest  attention.  It  excited  him  to  be  among  these 
bigger  fellows,  whose  doings  he  could  afterwards 
relate  with  appropriate  additions  among  the  small 
fry.  Gadban  paid  no  heed. 

“ Lump,  did  you  hear  me  call  you? ” 

“ No,”  in  a voice  intended  to  convey  surprise. 

“ That’s  a pretty  average  lie.  Come  here  1 You 
heard  that  time.” 
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“I  can’t  come  now.” 

“ Then  when  can  you  ? ” 

“ Never.  I’ll  be  dashed  if  I do.  Can’t  you  keep 
your  rotten  muscles  to  yourself?  ” 

“ Oh  ho ! Either  you’ll  come  next  time  I call  you, 
or  I’ll  come  and  fetch  you.” 

Chessington’s  eyes  grew  round  with  interest. 

“ Come  here  ! ” 

“ I’m  not  coming.  You  can  go  on  calling  till  you’re 
black  in  the  face,  for  all  I care.” 

Hubert  got  up,  walked  to  the  bed,  and  thrusting 
his  fingers  through  a mass  of  tangled  hair,  quickly 
and  remorselessly  dragged  its  owner  out  of  bed  with- 
out the  smallest  regard  for  his  grunts  and  struggles, 
The  startled  and  horrified  Lump  kicked  wildly  but 
in  vain.  In  an  instant  he  was  face  downwards  on 
the  floor  at  full  length.  With  a knee  on  his  back 
and  one  arm  screwed  tightly  round  ready  for  torture, 
he  surrendered  at  discretion.  His  defiance  had  not 
come  to  much.  The  next  few  minutes  he  spent  in 
Chancery,  while  his  vanquisher  considered  pains  and 
penalties.  He  wished  now  that  he  had  been  less 
rash,  that  he  had  behaved  like  Chessington,  that  he 
had  refrained  from  yelling  abuse  while  the  short 
tussle  was  going  on.  But  it  was  too  late.  Hubert 
had  fairly  caught  out  the  object  of  his  dislike  and  he 
meant  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion.  “ First  of 
all,”  he  observed  reflectively,  “ you  called  my 
muscles  rotten.”  This  was  a tender  point.  He 
bunched  them  up.  “Didn’t  you  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Yes,”  Gadban  admitted,  anxious  not  to  make  bad 
worse. 

“ Well,  they  may  be  rotten,  but  I’ll  try  to  improve 
them  just  to  keep  you  in  order.  And  as  you’ll  want 
to  know  how  they’re  getting  on,  you  shall  be  put  in 
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Chancery  every  night  until  further  notice.  See  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Secondly  you  called  me  a devil.” 

“ I know.  But  only  when  you’d  got  hold  of  me. 
I didn’t  mean  to.” 

“ Oh  no,  of  course  not.  You  shall  have  some  juicy 
ones  for  that  presently.  Thirdly  you  called  Widdy 
all  sorts  of  things.” 

“But  it  was  him,  not  you.” 

“ That’s  Widdy’s  look-out,”  said  Dick. 

“ Yes,”  Chessington  agreed. 

“ You  hold  your  row,  you  little  fool,”  retorted 
Hubert,  and  Chessington  subsided.  “ What  did  you 
say,  Minnow  ? ” 

“ That  was  Widdy’s  look-out,”  Dick  repeated. 

“ Bight-ho ! Acquitted  for  that.  Fourthly,  you 
wanted  me  to  do  clubs  in  the  passage  instead  of  here.” 

“ You  asked  me.  Else  I shouldn’t  have  said 
anything  ? ” 

“ Bight-ho ! Acquitted.  Fifthly,  you’re  a general 
swine  who  never  washes,  and  slacks  at  footer,  and 
never  does  a single  blessed  thing  for  the  House  or 
anybody  in  it  except  your  own  blithering  self. 
Guilty  or  not  guilty  ? ” 

“ Not  guilty.  I’m  not.  I do  buck  up  at  footer.” 

Chessington  whistled,  and  Dick  did  not  repress  a 
smile. 

“ Huh ! ” ejaculated  Hubert.  “ That’s  not  a bad 
one.  Guilty  on  that  charge,  and  worse  for  pretend- 
ing not  to  be.  I can’t  do  much  about  making  you 
buck  up  at  footer,  as  I’m  not  captain.  But  you  shan’t 
get  off  scot  free.  You  shall  do  a little  private  day- 
boy for  me  until  further  notice,  just  to  show  you 
that  you’ve  got  to  do  something  or  other  for  some- 
body. Any  objection?  ” 
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“ Depends  what  it  is.” 

“ Oh,  you’ll  soon  find  out.  And  it  doesn’t  matter 
half  a straw  whether  you  object  or  not.  ’Ten- 
tion!”  The  imprisoned  head  was  released.  Hubert 
stretched  out  a leg.  “ Take  off  my  slipper  and  give 
it  here.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  you  should  want  to  lick  me  any 
more.” 

“ More  ! Why,  I haven’t  touched  you  yet.” 

Lump  obeyed  this,  and  a further  direction  to  bend 
over  the  table. 

Four  ‘ juicy  ” ones  were  administered  with  the 
heel  of  the  slipper  before  Gadban,  smarting  and 
inwardly  raging  was  permitted  to  go  back  to 
bed. 

Dick  thought  the  strokes  would  do  him  good,  but 
his  feelings  were  mixed  with  doubt.  He  had  never 
before  seen  Hubert  hit  anyone  except  in  joke  or  in 
the  ring,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  he  obviously 
enjoyed  the  operation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


LICKING  THE  LUMP  INTO  SHAPE. 

“ Oh  ’tis  splendid  to  be  an  athletic  young  bruiser.” — 

The  Happy  Medium . — S.  W.  Gore. 

Before  the  events  just  recorded,  Dick’s  opinion  of 
Gadban  had  been  low.  It  now  sank  lower.  The 
great,  unsociable  lout  had  always  seemed  to  him 
something  of  a “ funk  ” and  a fool.  Both  charges 
were  now  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  feeble  than  Gadban’s  conduct,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  stupid. 

He  had  adopted  the  worst  possible  method  of 
dealing  with  Hubert.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected.  He  could  not  very  well  have  behaved  as 
Widdowes  did,  for  that  would  have  required  that  he 
should  be  really  Hubert’s  friend.  But  he  could 
have  obeyed  the  summons  promptly  and  cheerfully, 
guessing  a tune  or  two  and  getting  off  as  lightly  as 
Chessington.  Or,  if  this  course  had  been  contrary 
to  his  dignity,  he  could  have  refused  in  less  provoca- 
tive terms.  If  necessary — and  this  would  have  been 
best  of  all — he  might  have  backed  his  refusal  by 
active  measures,  in  which  case  he  would  probably 
have  been  knocked  about  a bit  at  the  time  and  left 
alone  afterwards.  Instead  he  had  declined  with 
abuse  to  do  what  was  wanted,  and  yet  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  coerced  by  the  first  show  of  violence. 
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To  be  spanked  with  a slipper  by  a fellow  of  one’s 
own  age  before  two  witnesses  and  without  any 
resistance,  was  simply  disgraceful.  Nobody  could 
feel  much  sympathy  with  such  a spiritless  person  if 
he  did  get  sat  upon. 

Sat  uponGadban  certainly  was.  Just  at  first,  in 
spite  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon 
him,  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  what  had 
happened  was  merely  an  isolated  event,  that  he 
would  probably  be  left  in  peace  for  the  future. 
Anyhow  he  assured  Chessington  that  he  would  not 
stand  any  more  rot.  That  young  man  did  not 
trouble  to  contradict,  but  had  doubts  in  his  own 
mind.  Also  he  had  wishes ; for  there  was  little  love 
lost  between  him  and  his  room-mate,  while  Wade 
was  his  idol. 

Lump’s  constancy  was  soon  put  to  the  proof. 
After  tea  next  day  he  was  called  into  Hubert’s  room 
and  commanded  to  take  off  his  boots.  The  boots 
were  muddy.  A second’s  delay  cost  him  a kick. 
No  one  else  was  there,  so  he  made  no  more  demur. 
Spectators  make  such  a difference. 

After  supper  these  undesirable  people  were  present 
to  the  number  of  five,  when  a somewhat  riotous 
entertainment  was  given.  Massey  led  off  with 
“ The  Billingsgate  Bloater.”  Hubert  and  another 
followed  with  such  snatches  of  song  as  they  could 
remember,  Chessington  shyly  piped  in  a pretty 
treble  which  he  hoped  would  soon  break.  Widdowes 
gave  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a ventriloquial 
sketch,  and  Dick  imitated  the  Headmaster  preaching. 
Then  Massey  called  upon  the  famous  tenor,  Mossoo 
Signior  Thomas  de  Bagdad,  for  a solo.  Everyone 
applauded  expectantly.  A single  verse  out  of  any 
song  would  have  sufficed.  Youth  is  curiously  fond 
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of  this  exaction  as  a test  of  sociability.  The  Mossoo 
Signior  had  often  done  as  much  at  House  Singing, 
for  he  had  an  exquisitely  bad  ear  and  was  constantly 
put  on  in  “ Fairies  ” or  “ She  was  a Shepherdess,” 
to  say  nothing,  of  “ Plump-a-lump.”  Yet  now  he 
was  determined  not  to  sing.  It  seemed  so  much 
harder  in  this  informal  kind  of  way.  Massey 
persisted,  with  jokes  and  fine  speeches  about  duty  to 
the  assembled  company.  He  had  a gift  of  “ gas.” 
The  others  added  their  requests  in  vain.  Then 
came  a different  sort  of  persuasion.  One  blow  from 
Hubert’s  fist  induced  compliance. 

Talking  the  matter  over  afterwards  Widdowes 
was  inclined  to  think  this  had  been  hard  luck  on 
Gadban. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,”  answered  Massey.  “ If  ever  a 
lump  wanted  licking  into  shape,  it’s  that  sickening, 
sulking  lump  there.  I’m  jolly  glad  he  was  made  to 
sing.” 

“ Oh,  I daresay  it’s  all  right,”  Widdowes  assented. 
“ Old  Sandow  wouldn’t  have  done  it  if  it  hadn’t 
been.” 

This  was  the  attitude  which  Dick  sought  to  adopt 
towards  what  followed.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Massey,  and  thought  it  would  be  rather  a good  thing 
than  otherwise  for  Gadban  to  be  woken  up  and 
made  use  of.  He  never  suspected  that  Hubert 
would  go  farther  than  this,  and  it  came  as  an  unpleas- 
ant surprise  when  he  began  to  realize  that  he  had 
been  mistaken.  Nor  did  he  allow  the  reality  to 
enter  into  his  mind  until  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  avoid  it. 

Hubert  was  by  no  means  a bully  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  If  he  had  been,  he  would 
probably  not  long  have  been  tolerated  at  Harrow. 
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Nor  would  such  a quality  have  failed  to  show  itself 
before  now.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  he  was 
very  popular  among  his  juniors.  He  had  done  many 
of  them  good  turns  in  one  way  or  another.  When  he 
had  hurt  a smaller  boy  in  some  “ rag,”  his  remorse  for 
his  clumsiness  had  been  absurd.  Still,  there  was 
something  domineering  in  his  nature.  It  might 
have  been  derived  from  his  father  the  Admiral,  in 
whom  the  habit  of  command  was  confirmed,  or  it 
might  have  been  part  of  his  own  share  of  original 
sin.  Whatever  the  origin,  it  existed.  He  was 
partly  aware  of  it  and  kept  it  well  in  check  for  the 
most  part,  considering  that  to  vent  it  on  anyone 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  decency  would  have  been 
“ blooming  rot.”  But  when  Gadban  crossed  his  path 
the  instinct  asserted  itself  promptly. 

In  the  first  place  he  considered  that  he  had 
definite  grievances  against  Gadban,  who  had  rejected 
the  few  advances  he  had  ever  made.  In  the  second 
place  he  disliked  him  thoroughly  and  despised  him 
with  such  contempt  as  perhaps  only  one  boy  can 
feel  for  another.  In  the  third  place  he  saw  in  him 
a fitting  object  against  whom  to  display  his  physical 
strength,  over  whom  to  exercise  power.  This  was 
a fellow  scarcely  his  inferior  in  age  and  actually  his 
superior  in  size,  a beast  and  a coward  whom  he 
might  worry  and  suppress  without  a twinge  of 
conscience.  And  now  the  time  had  come  when 
there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  him,  whatever 
he  chose  to  do,  for  nobody  cared  for  Lump  and  no 
Sixth-former  was  likely  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
his  own  doings.  It  might  have  been  different  if 
Stevens  had  had  that  landing.  He  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three  then  in  power.  The  Head  of  the  House 
and  Robson  would  both  have  asserted  themselves  in 
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an  emergency,  but  they  disliked  putting  people’s 
backs  up.  In  fact  they  were  a trifle  on  the  soft 
side.  The  result  was  that  Gad  ban  underwent  an 
humiliating  time.  He  was  turned  into  a fag,  and  a 
real  fag  too,  very  different  from  the  ‘kid,’  whose 
duties  are  so  strictly  limited.  Discovering  that 
failure  and  even  hesitation  to  do  what  he  was  bidden 
were  instantly  and  smartly  punished,  he  avoided 
both  with  all  possible  care.  He  had  an  exaggerated 
dislike  of  pain,  however  slight,  and  a corresponding 
fear  of  anything  which  inflicted  it.  Knuckle  and 
palm  and  boot  were  things  of  dread,  to  be  placated  at 
all  hazards.  The  only  way  to  achieve  this  was  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  self-appointed  master. 
One  or  two  fellows  who  watched  what  was  going  on 
advised  him  to  strike  and  assert  himself.  He  only 
responded  with  a sniff.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
them  to  talk.  Wade  did  not  fag  them,  and  if  he 
tried  they  had  pals  to  back  them  up.  But  he  had 
no  friend  in  the  House.  He  was  face  to  face  with  a 
creature  as  strong  as  a horse,  who  barred  him  like 
poison.  The  thing  was  to  keep  out  of  his  way  as 
far  as  possible,  and  give  him  no  excuse  for  offence 
when  they  were  together. 

The  nearness  of  their  rooms  made  the  former  of 
these  desired  objects  very  difficult  to  attain.  Morn- 
ing, noon  and  night  he  found  himself  summoned  by 
a hectoring  voice,  and  obliged  to  do  something  or 
other.  Sometimes  even  the  minute  was  fixed  at 
which  he  was  to  appear.  He  had  to  get  up  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  footman  came  round  and  more 
than  half  an  hour  before  his  usual  time  in  order  to 
rouse  Hubert  for  his  Sandow  exercises  and  fetch 
him  hot  water  from  the  bathroom  if  he  considered 
that  the  down  on  bis  chin  was  growing  too  prominent. 
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Pulling  off  his  boots  became  a daily  toil : it  might 
even  be  required  twice  a day.  Trousers  and  coats 
bad  to  be  brushed,  for  their  owner  had  lately  entered 
upon  that  period  when  clothes  begin  to  seem 
important.  The  jug  had  to  be  filled,  errands  to  be 
run.  Lump  had  been  taught  French  when  a child, 
and  had  not  succeeded  in  forgetting  it  all ; he  now 
came  in  useful  for  French  “ cons,”  which  he  could 
give  without  much  difficulty. 

Such  were  the  uses  to  which  this  singular  person 
was  put.  Dick  looked  upon  them  on  the  whole 
with  approval.  If  they  turned  Lump  into  a better 
sort  of  chap,  well  and  good ; if  not,  he  deserved 
to  be  shown  that  he  couldn’t  always  “ frowst  ” away 
his  whole  existence  doing  exactly  as  he  liked.  The 
actual  duties  seemed  all  right.  But  he  was  not  so 
sure  about  the  methods  by  which  they  were  enforced 
or  the  way  in  which  their  performance  was  acknow- 
ledged. It  was  not  that  Hubert  was  brutal.  He 
was  no  Flashman.  The  actual  process  of  subjugation 
had  been  quick  and  not  very  severe.  Once  it  was 
completed,  the  victor  took  good  care  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  could  really  hurt  Gadban.  But  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  he  took  a pleasure  in  petty 
persecution.  He  often  sat  with  his  door  open,  and 
if  he  saw  Lump  passing,  would  call  him  merely  in 
order  to  flick  his  ears.  If  they  met  in  the  passage, 
he  would  “ barge  ” him  into  the  wall,  as  likely  as  not 
sending  his  books  flying  when  he  was  going  up  to 
school  or  coming  back.  On  Sunday  mornings  he 
often  did  not  care  to  avail  himself  of  the  extra  hour’s 
rest  before  first  chapel.  Instead,  he  would  amuse 
himself  before  dressing  with  Lump,  who  appreciated 
his  bed  more  than  anyone  else  he  knew.  The  un- 
fortunate individual  was  consequently  ordered  out  of 
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it,  perhaps  when  he  had  newly  turned  on  his  side  to 
enjoy  that  delicious  last  sleep.  Hubert  watched 
with  a chuckle  his  woebegone  expression,  and 
remorselessly  led  him  off  by  the  ear  or  hair  to 
provide  entertainment.  Massey’s  room  would  be 
sought  first,  but  here  the  intruders  had  no  welcome. 
Massey  wanted  to  slumber,  not  to  talk  or  to  see  a 
dance  by  a performing  bear,  and  he  said  so  in  no 
measured  terms.  Newell  would  be  tried  next  and 
with  more  success.  Whether  because  it  amused 
him,  or  because  it  pleased  Hubert  that  he  should  say 
so,  he  declared  himself  anxious  to  behold  the  dance. 
A species  of  tune  was  hummed,  and  Gadban  carried 
out  an  egregious  shuffle  until  the  notes  ended.  An 
adjournment  would  then  be  made  to  Dick’s  room, 
where  the  same  melancholy  steps  and  gyrations 
would  be  repeated.  They  were  grotesque  enough  to 
make  a cat  laugh,  and  Dick  was  easily  set  off.  After 
all  the  victim  was  simply  made  to  be  ragged,  and 
this  was  fairly  harmless  ragging.  But  he  thought 
it  was  enough,  and  would  have  preferred  to  see 
Lump  allowed  to  go  and  excused  the  next  item  on 
the  programme.  This  consisted  of  his  kneeling  on 
the  floor  with  his  body  upright  and  his  neck  tightly 
gripped  by  those  biceps  which  he  was  forced  to 
admire  and  the  strength  of  which  had  been  so  un- 
pleasantly impressed  upon  him.  Hubert  sat  on  the 
end  of  the  bed,  talking  airily  to  Dick  on  all  sorts  of 
topics.  The  answers  he  received  were  not  always 
strictly  relevant,  for  Dick  was  thinking  rather  about 
what  he  was  doing  than  what  he  said.  He  observed 
how  he  relaxed  his  arm  from  time  to  time  and  then 
tightened  it  again,  watching  the  swell  of  the  muscles 
with  evident  pleasure.  And  he  wondered  what  the 
prisoner  was  thinking  of  it  all.  Two  ideas,  which 
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lie  would  have  repelled  if  he  could,  began  to  take 
shape  in  his  mind.  As  for  Lump,  he  was  being 
badgered  too  much,  quite  beyond  reason.  “ Waking- 
up  ” was  one  thing,  this  kind  of  treatment  was  another. 
As  for  Hubert,  he  was  doing  something  that  Dick 
would  never  have  believed  him  guilty  of,  if  anybody 
else  had  made  the  accusation.  He  was  putting  on 
side.  He  was  still  just  the  same  as  ever  to  the  rest, 
the  same  at  work  and  play  and  meals  and  odd  times, 
jovial,  lively  and  a nailing  good  sort,  but  with  regard 
to  Gadban  he  was  getting  above  himself.  It  was 
positively  painful  to  see  how  he  revelled  in  his 
power,  and  how  often  he  exerted  it,  even  though  not 
in  any  barbarous  manner. 

But  what  was  Dick  to  do  ? Though  a friend  of 
Hubert,  he  could  not  consider  himself  a real  intimate. 
His  position  was  too  inferior  for  that.  The  other 
was  a “ fez,”  a “ three-yearer,”  a “ cap,”  a probable 
“ flannel  ” before  long,  whereas  he  was  nothing  at  all. 
His  protest  could  only  be  feeble. 

“Aren’t  you  getting  beastly  cold?”  he  asked  on 
one  occasion. 

“ Oh,  no,  I’m  not  afraid  of  a bit  of  cold.” 

“Anyhow  Lump  must  be.”  The  guess  was 
correct. 

“Poor  old  Lump.  Poor  dear  old  Lump,  was 
’urns  cold  then  ? ” 

“ I am,  rather.” 

“ We’ll  soon  put  that  right.”  And  the  mild 
though  well-meant  intervention  only  resulted  in  a so- 
called  wrestling  match,  in  which  Lump,  like  the 
Menagerie  lion  which  has  no  ambition  to  prove  it- 
self the  Savage  Monarch  of  the  Wild,  was  with 
difficulty  goaded  into  some  pretence  at  effort.  After 
he  had  been  duly  laid  on  his  back  two  or  three  times, 
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the  solicitous  query  would  come,  “ Was  'urns  warm 
now  then  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I’m  all  right.” 

“Would  ’urns  like  to  go  back  where  ’urns  was 
before  ? ” 

“ No,  thanks.” 

“What!  Not  to  bed?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I didn’t  know  you  meant  that.” 

“No  more  I did.  But  would  ’urns  like  to  go  back 
into  Chancery  ? ” 

“ No  thanks.” 

“ Then  ’urns  needn’t.” 

“ Can  I go  then?” 

“Yes.” 

Gadban  turned  with  a sigh  of  relief,  but  no  sooner 
were  his  fingers  on  the  door-knob  than  it  was 
changed  into  one  of  disgust,  for  he  was  stopped  by 
a voice  informing  him  that  he  had  not  been  told 
where  to  go. 

“ Where  must  I ? ” he  asked. 

“ Where  you  think  you’ll  be  most  useful,”  an- 
swered Hubert,  dangling  his  legs  over  the  side  of 
the  bed. 

“Where’s  that?” 

“ Can’t  you  see  ? Are  you  blind  ? ” 

“ No,  but  I can’t  see.” 

“Well,  you  are  blind.  Down  on  the  floor,  you 
rabbit.  You  might  have  known  I wanted  a foot- 
stool.” 

“ Oh,  rot,  Hubert,”  murmured  Dick. 

“ Why  ? What’s  the  matter  with  you  ? ” 

“ Nothing.  Only  he’ll  never  do  that.” 

“ Yes,  he  will,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he’s  got 
to.  Besides,  it’s  good  for  little  boys  to  do  what 
they’re  told.  Buck  up,  Lump ! ” 
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“I  can’t.” 

“ And  why  not,  if  I may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  ? ” 

Gadman  shifted  about  nervously.  “ Oh  I can’t, 
you  know.  A chap  can’t  do  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“ Perhaps  a chap  can’t,  but  a wallowing  sausage 
can.  See  this  ? ” 

“ This  ” was  his  clenched  fist.  Gadban  saw  it 
plainly  enough. 

“ If — you — don’t  — go — down  — by  — the — time — 
I’ve — counted — twenty — you’ll  — get — this  — in — 
your — eye  ! ” 

Each  word  was  emphasized  by  a gentle  tap  from 
the  dreaded  fist  upon  the  thick  snub  nose. 

“ Don’t  you,  Lump,”  said  Dick.  He  tried  to 
make  the  words  sound  facetious,  lest  his  interference 
should  be  resented. 

Hubert  smiled  and  began  counting  “ One,  two, 
three  . . .” 

Gadban  glanced  at  the  strong  weather-tanned 
forearm  held  up  for  his  consideration.  It  looked 
appallingly  hard  and  ready.  His  gaze  passed  to  the 
active,  well-knit  figure,  and  so  to  the  scornful  eyes, 
and  lips  which  counted  menacingly,  “ten,  eleven, 
twelve.”  No  sign  of  relenting  there.  His  mind 
had  to  be  made  up.  As  “seventeen  ” and  “ eighteen  ” 
were  pronounced,  he  lay  flat  on  his  back  under 
Hubert’s  bare  feet.  These  rested  on  his  chest.  Their 
owner  surveyed  them  with  a gratified  grin.  He  was 
showing  his  power  and  revelling  in  it. 

“ There’s  a dear.  There’s  a good  little  chap,” 
he  said  favouring  Dick  at  the  same  time  with  a 
wink.  Then  he  leaned  back  lazily  against  the 
wall. 

“Feel  rather  hairy?  ” he  asked. 

“ No.” 
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“ Feel  nice  and  obedient  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good  job  for  you.  He’s  a Saint,  isn’t  he, 
Minnow?  ” 

“ I should  think  he  is,”  answered  Dick  emphati- 
cally. He  attached  no  complimentary  meaning  to 
the  word.  He  saw  Hubert  had  no  notion  where  to 
stop.  The  scene  irritated  and  worried  him.  But 
what  was  to  be  done?  Nothing  came  into  his  head 
until  the  stool  had  been  allowed  to  depart.  Then 
he  was  questioned  as  to  whether  he  thought  Lump 
had  been  badly  annoyed. 

“ Oh,  I can’t  answer  for  him.  I know  Job  would 
have  been.” 

“ But  do  you  think  he  was  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I must  say  I do.” 

“But  I never  hurt  him.” 

“ No,  I daresay  not.  But  you  threatened  to,  and 
it  can’t  be  extra  nice  being  mauled  about  and 
trodden  on  and  made  to  grovel  like  that.” 

“Like  what?” 

“ Like  you  do  him.”  Grammar  is  superfluous  in 
private  conversation. 

“ It’s  because  he  grovels  that  I tread  on 
him.” 

“I  know.  That  doesn’t  make  it  any  nicer  for 
him.” 

“ Anyhow  he  deserves  it,  doesn’t  he  ? ” 

“ Some  of  it.  You  give  him  rather  a lot.” 

“ I don’t  see  that  it  matters  so  long  as  I don’t 
hurt  him.” 

“ You  must  annoy  him  frightfully.” 

“How  do  you  know?  You  said  yourself  you 
couldn’t  tell.  Besides,  he  deserves  to  be  riled.” 

“ But  you  never  do  this  sort  of  thing  to  anyone 
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else,  and  that  must  be  rather  sickening  for  him.” 

“ That’s  his  look  out,  if  he’s  such  a frightful 
rabbit  and  other  chaps  aren’t.” 

It  was  awkward  to  combat  this,  and  Dick  was 
mortally  afraid  of  going  too  far. 

“ I don’t  think  he’s  really  quite  such  a bad  chap 
as  he  seems,”  he  ventured  diffidently. 

“ You’re  getting  quite  a pal  of  his.” 

“ No,  I’m  not.  But  he  may  not  be  so  bad.” 

“Oh  no,  of  course  not,”  rejoined  Hubert  sarcas- 
tically. “ Of  course  he’s  a ripping  good  sort  and  an 
awful  sportsman  and  all  that,  and  we  ought  to 
be  terrific  pals,  only  I’m  not  quite  so  fond  of  him  as 
I ought  to  be.  I must  be  thinking  about  shaving 
though.  Wait  for  me  going  up  to  Chapel.” 
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CHAPTER,  XIII. 

dick’s  problem. 

u Pishes  all  are  born  good,  naturally  ” 

— Underneath  the  Briny  Sea : E.  E.  Bowen. 

Ailments  are  rife  at  schools  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  Harrow  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
This  particular  term  there  was,  to  employ  the  doctor’s 
expression,  a nasty  throat  going  about.  The 
sufferers  had  to  be  isolated,  for  there  was  a danger 
of  something  worse  developing. 

The  number  of  cases  in  Castle’s  was  not  great. 
Bobson  got  it,  and  everyone  believed  it  was  because 
he  had  spoken  for  half  an  hour  about  Christopher 
Columbus  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Debating 
Society.  Another  Sixth-former  succumbed,  and  it 
was  said  he  had  been  out  to  dinner  with  a master, 
had  been  plied  with  cherry  brandy,  and  had  come 
back  down  the  road  shrieking 

“ Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 
And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine,” 

until  he  was  more  than  hoarse. 

Then  Dick  disappeared  for  the  second  and  last 
time  during  his  career.  A kind  of  secondary  sick- 
room had  been  fitted  up  and  for  a little  while  he  had 
this  to  himself.  The  retirement  was  not  altogether 
unpleasant.  He  could  read  what  he  liked  instead  of 
what  appeared  on  the  time-table,  he  was  well  fed, 
and  his  throat  only  hurt  for  a day  or  two.  The 
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matron  bustled  in  and  out  whenever  she  had  the 
time,  the  doctor  brought  a daily  budget  of  Irish 
stories,  and  Mr.  Castle  looked  in  occasionally. 
Widdowes  paid  a clandestine  visit  to  the  private 
side  and  reached  the  door  in  triumph. 

“ Can  I come  in  ? ” he  asked. 

“No,”  replied  his  housemaster’s  voice  to  his 
horror,  and  he  was  driven  away  with  contumely. 
But  he  sent  in  the  Sportsman  every  morning,  and 
once  a package  containing  the  Graphic  to  amuse  his 
friend,  with  the  Sprinkler,  sent  weekly  by  a pious 
grandmother,  to  annoy  him. 

So  the  time  passed  easily  until  the  fourth  day, 
when  he  got  a companion  in  the  shape  of  Gadban. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  two  had 
been  thrown  into  really  close  relations.  They  were 
together  practically  all  day  except  for  Dick’s  brief 
strolls  in  the  sunshine  if  there  happened  to  be  any. 
At  first  Gadban  was  very  silent,  averring  that  his 
throat  was  “ too  bad  to  gas,”  nut  he  expanded  a little 
after  a few  hours  and  quite  a lot  when  twenty-four 
had  passed. 

When  we  are  alone  with  people  we  generally  find 
them  nicer  than  we  had  supposed  them  to  be. 
Neither  we  nor  they  are  limited  by  the  necessity  for 
considering  third  persons.  So  now  Dick  disliked 
Lump  far  less  than  before.  He  still  showed  little 
interest  in  what  seemed  to  his  companion  of  high 
importance,  such  as  the  Torpids  or  the  running 
prospects  or  the  possibility  of  a good  pair  being  got 
together  for  the  Public  School  Racquets  Competition. 
But  he  talked  about  masters  and  boys  whom  they 
both  knew,  and  a common  source  of  keenness  was 
discovered  in  the  habits  of  moths  and  insects. 

Dick  always  liked  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every- 
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body.  He  made  the  most  of  these  talks,  which  the 
weakness  of  throats  did  not  much  curtail.  He  tried 
to  forget  what  he  knew  of  Gadban’s  character,  and 
made  a firm  resolve  to  see  more  of  him  when  they 
came  out. 

On  the  last  of  the  three  afternoons  they  spent 
together  they  lay  idly  on  their  beds  and  indulged  in 
the  agreeable  occupation  of  sipping  the  excellent  tea 
which  Miss  Higgs  had  provided.  Suddenly  a propos 
of  nothing,  Lump  remarked  that  he  “ wished  to  good- 
ness he  could  leave  this  beastly  hole.” 

Dick  was  astonished.  “ Why,  surely  it’s  rippingly 
comfortable,”  he  said. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  mean  Sicker.  That’s  all  right.  In 
fact  I should  like  to  stay  here  till  the  end  of  the  term. 
It’s  Harrow  I mean.” 

“ You  wish  you  could  leave  the  School  ? ” 

“ Rather,”  was  the  emphatic  reply.  “ Don’t  you  ? ” 
“No,  not  at  all.  I like  it  awfully.”  Dick  had 
often  wondered  why  so  many  fellows  pretended  to 
dislike  the  School,  when  he  knew  they  did  not  really. 
But  Gadban  seemed  to  mean  what  he  said. 

“ Um ! Yes,  I suppose  you  would.”  A pause- 
then,  in  a constrained  voice,  “You  like  Wade,  don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“ There’s  no  of  course  about  it.  You’re  awfully 
keen  on  him,  aren’t  you  ? ” 

“ Yes.  He’s  always  been  so  decent  to  me.”  The 
emphasis  on  the  last  word  was  accidental. 

“ Well,  I hate  him.”  The  remark  was  made  with 
a vehemence  which  startled  Dick.  “ He’s  the  biggest 
toad  in  the  place,  and  you  can  go  and  tell  him  so,  if 
you  like.  At  least  you  needn’t  do  that ; but  he  is, 
all  the  same.  You  won’t  tell  him  I said  so  ? ” 
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“ Good  Heavens,  no ! ” Dick  resented  the  sugges- 
tion, and  wondered  what  was  coming  next. 

“ What  would  happen  if  you  did  ? ” asked  Lump 
excitedly.  “I  should  get  flayed  alive,  I suppose. 
I’m  smacked  if  I don’t  do  everything  exactly  to  a ‘t,’ 
and  I’m  slippered  if  I don’t  come  in  less  than  half  a 
shake  when  he  calls  me  out  of  bed,  and  I’m  dragged 
and  mauled  all  over  the  shop  just  because  he  knows 
he’s  lusty,  and  likes  showing  off.” 

“ Oh,  it  isn’t  all  that  really.  Besides,  you’re 
simply  piling  it  on.  He  doesn’t  do  much  to  you 
now.” 

“It  is  that,  I tell  you.  Isn’t  he  always  jawing 
about  his  blooming  muscles  ? ” There  was  so  much 
truth  in  this  that  Dick  did  not  venture  to  dissent. 

“ Didn’t  you  see  him  the  other  day  making  me 
squat  on  the  floor  and  rub  his  stupid  calves  with 
Elliman,  and  then  shoving  his  knee  into  my  eye  and 
then  cackling  as  if  it  was  a funny  joke?  How  I 
loathe  that  sickening  grin  of  his?  ” 

Again  there  was  nothing  to  retort.  To  be  grinned 
at  under  the  circumstances  described  could  hardly 
be  pleasant. 

“ And  it’s  just  because  he’s  so  lusty,  and  good  at 
games  and  popular  and  all  that,  that  you  chaps  suck 
up  to  him.” 

“ No,  it  isn’t.  It’s  simply  because  he’s  so  decent 
to  us.  At  least  I mean  we  don’t  suck  up  at  all,  but 
that’s  why  we’re  so  keen  on  him.” 

“ Humph ! And  why  need  he  be  decent  to  you 
and  Widdowes  and  Chessington  and  Gray  and  every- 
body else,  and  such  a cursed  swine  to  me  ? ” 

“It’s  because  you  funk  him  and  you  tell  such 
beastly  lies,  and  you  won’t  do  what  anyone  else  does, 
and  he  bars  your  not  washing.”  Dick  had  gathered 
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up  all  his  resolution,  but  he  wondered  that  he  should 
dare  to  utter  such  a speech.  The  fact  was  that  he 
felt  he  must  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  hero’s 
reputation. 

“Why  do  you  stand  it?”  he  went  on,  determined 
to  launch  that  crucial  question.  “ You’re  bigger 
even'  than  he  is,  and  heavier,  and  he’s  not  a monitor 
or  sixth-former.” 

“ Why  do  I stand  it  ? Oh,  yes.  You  don’t  know, 
do  you?  Because  I don’t  want  to  let  him  enjoy 
slaying  me.  You  know  well  enough  he’s  as  hard  as 
nails  all  over  and  awfully  fit,  and  I’m  not.  He  could 
smash  me  as  easily  as  he  could  you,  almost.” 
“You’ve  never  tried.” 

“ No,  and  I’m  not  going  to,  thank  you.  Of  course 
it’s  jolly  funny  for  you  to  sit  there,  you  and  that 
brute  Widdowes  and  Chessington,  and  gloat  when 
he  sits  on  me,  but  it  ’ud  be  much  funnier  to  see  me 
try  and  mill  him  and  get  a right-down  slaying, 
wouldn’t  it  ? Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  of  course.” 
Dick  was  taken  aback  by  this  unusual  eloquence. 
He  did  not  like  being  accused  of  gloating  over  Lump’s 
misfortunes. 

“ I didn’t  mean  to  gloat,  and  I don’t  suppose  Widdy 
or  Chessington  did  either.” 

“ I don’t  care  a brass  farthing  whether  you  meant 
to.  Anyhow  you  did  it.” 

“ Well  then,  I’m  sorry.  And  I almost  think 
Wade  has  been  rather  rough  on  you  once  or  twice 
lately.” 

“ He  makes  the  place  hell  for  me.” 

“ Oh,  rot ! It’s  not  as  bad  as  that.” 

“ I say  it  is.  He’s  always  bashing  or  squashing 
me  or  barging  into  me.  And  he  sends  me  up  town 
when  I want  to  read,  as  if  I was  a new  kid,  and  he 
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cuts  me  off  in  the  yard  with  fives’  pills.  Oh,  hell’s 
not  in  it.” 

“But  he  doesn’t  hurt  you  much,  does  he?  He 
doesn’t  seem  to  hit  you  hard.” 

“ A cursed  sight  too  hard  for  me,  anyhow.  And  if 
he  didn’t,  who  can  stand  being  pestered  every  blessed 
day  and  night  ? ” 

“ It’s  not  so  bad  as  that,”  Dick  repeated  weakly. 

“ Listen  to  this  then.”  Gadban  looked  reflectively 
out  of  the  window,  and  resumed  when  he  had  got 
his  points  ready.  “ I came  in  here  Tuesday.  The 
night  before  he  only  let  me  off  because  I told  him 
I’d  got  a throat.  Sunday  he  put  my  head  under  the 
tap  because  I was  beastly  done  and  forgot  to  fill  his 
jug.  Saturday  he  . . . um,  I’ve  forgotten.  Friday 

he  lugged  me  about  and  made  me  dance  a jig  in  the 
passage.  Ugh  ! the  loathsome  toad ! ” 

Dick  could  not  resist  a smile  at  the  thought  of 
that  jig,  and  Lump  perceiving  it,  took  offence  and 
would  not  say  another  word. 

But  what  he  had  said  took  effect.  During  the 
early  night  hours  and  next  morning  when  he  went 
up  again  to  ordinary  school  Dick  found  himself 
unable  to  forget  the  indignant  tirade  to  which  he 
had  listened.  He  was  obliged  to  attend  a mathe- 
matical division,  but  was  utterly  powerless  to  grapple 
with  a conundrum  as  to  how  to  paper  the  walls  of  a 
room.  The  room  had  a door,  a recess  and  a bow 
window,  each  of  which,  having  to  be  separately 
considered,  appeared  a perfectly  useless  appendage. 
What  did  rooms  want  recesses  for  ? Why  could 
not  they  be  square  and  want  papering  all  over,  or, 
better  still,  not  want  papering  at  all  ? Certainly  the 
bow  window’s  peculiarities  could  not  be  gauged  by  a 
head  full  of  yesterday’s  conversation. 
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Hubert  had  been  bullying ; that  was  the  thought 
which  kept  recurring  again  and  again.  Hubert,  who 
was  so  jolly  to  him  and  everyone  else,  such  a universal 
favourite,  was  yet  detested  by  one  fellow  whose  life 
he  was  spoiling.  Never  before  had  he  realized  that 
this  was  the  case.  He  had  not  supposed  that  Lump 
enjoyed  the  treatment  he  received,  but  he  had  con- 
sidered that  he  largely  deserved  it  and  that  it  was 
not  of  a kind  to  upset  him  seriously.  Now  all  this 
was  changed!  He  looked  at  the  matter  from  the 
sufferer’s  standpoint,  and  an  awkward  revelation 
resulted.  What  must  it  be  like  to  be  always  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  another  boy  who  has  no  real  right 
to  fag  one  ? The  wretched  Lump  had  none  to  help 
him.  He  could  not  appeal  to  the  masters — honour 
came  in  there.  To  appeal  to  a monitor  would  seem 
almost  as  bad,  and  anyhow  it  would  be  little  use 
appealing  to  a chap  like  Robson.  No ; since  he  dared 
not  fight,  Lump  could  only  go  grinding  on.  More 
than  one  wag  had  counselled  him  to  “ lump  it” ; what 
else  could  he  do  ? 

Decent  fellows  like  Hubert  ought  to  be  decent 
always.  Why  should  a bit  of  bad  be  stuck  into 
them  ? Why  were  they  not  like  fishes  “ born  good, 
naturally  ? ” The  situation  was  most  perplexing. 
This  quite  upset  Dick’s  ideas  on  the  subject  of  school 
tyranny.  Of  the  thing  itself  he  had  seen  very  little 
in  Castle’s,  but  he  had  a pre-conceived  idea  of  the 
bully  as  a horrid,  red-faced,  cowardly  brute,  hated  by 
everybody,  doing  awful  acts  of  cruelty  for  a little 
while  to  all  the  small  boys  within  reach,  and  then 
summarily  brought  to  poetic  justice  by  some  heroic 
person  amid  general  acclamations  He  had  never 
contemplated  a boy  whom  he  liked  better  than  any- 
one else  in  the  school,  tormenting  one  only,  and  that 
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by  small  inflictions,  none  of  them  separately  serious, 
and  without  the  faintest  apparent  chance  of  being 
brought  to  justice,  poetic  or  otherwise. 

He  felt  genuinely  sorry  for  Gadban,  but  he  felt 
much  more  sorry  because  of  Hubert.  Ought  he  to 
be  so  fond  of  a fellow  who  did  such  things?  He 
certainly  was  immensely  fond  of  him,  whether 
he  ought  to  be  or  not,  and  that  could  not  be 
altered.  But  it  was  an  awful  pity  that  in  this  one 
thing  he  was  so  unlike  what  he  was  in  everything 
else. 

Dick  was  sure  that  he  did  not  understand  how 
wretched  he  made  poor  old  Lump.  Probably  he 
thought  it  half  a joke  and  half  really  needed.  But 
the  thing  which  above  all  else  made  his  heart  jump 
and  his  cheeks  tingle  was  the  question,  what  part 
was  he,  Richard  Morstan,  to  play  in  this  matter? 
"Who  was  to  put  the  true  state  of  affairs  before 
Hubert  ? The  answer  came  pat.  “ I : no  one 
else.” 

But  the  prospect  was  terrible.  Could  he  ever 
manage  it  ? The  old  pros  and  cons  kept  revolving  in 
his  head.  It  would  be  such  cheek  for  him,  who  was 
no  good  at  anything,  to  tell  a fellow  who  was  already 
something  of  a “ blood  ” at  least  in  the  house,  that  he 
was  a naughty  boy  and  must  leave  it  off.  And  when 
that  fellow  chanced  to  have  done  more  for  him  than 
any  other,  was  it  possible  to  interfere?  He  began 
to  cast  about  for  excuses.  Could  the  affair  be 
allowed  to  slide  until  next  term,  when  there  might 
be  an  alteration  of  rooms  ? No,  for  there  were  still 
six  weeks  to  come.  Would  anyone  else  undertake 
the  job  ? Massey,  for  instance  ? But  Massey  showed 
not  the  faintest  inclination,  and  he  could  not  ask 
him  outright.  Widdy  then,  who  was  less  useless  at 
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things  than  himself  ? Again  no,  for  if  Widdy  went 
to  Hubert  with  the  necessary  remarks  he  would  only 
be  laughed  at  and  called  a young  ass.  Besides,  it 
was  low  down  to  ask  other  people  to  do  one’s  own 
dirty  work. 

Dick  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  first  day  or 
two-  after  his  return  to  the  ordinary  routine  in  con- 
sidering this  question  which  so  much  distressed 
him. 

Soon  Gadban  came  back  also.  Was  there  any 
possibility  of  a change  after  this  break  ? There  was 
a change,  but  it  only  lasted  long  enough  to  assure 
Hubert  that  the  invalid  had  entirely  recovered. 
Then  the  old  round  began  again,  but  very  soon  a 
fresh  event  broke  its  even  tenour. 

The  Torpids  were  over.  Dick  had  taken,  from 
the  attitude  of  his  seniority,  a strong  but  somewhat 
patronizing  interest  in  them,  chiefly  for  Widdowes’ 
sake.  That  young  gentleman  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  first  round  by  “ squirming  ” a couple 
of  bases,  in  the  second  by  fairly  and  squarely  “ skying  ” 
an  opponent  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  his  house.  But 
victory  had  not  graced  his  efforts. 

Football  over,  a paperchase  was  organised.  Dick 
toddled  along  with  his  usual  pertinacity  at  a respect- 
ful distance  from  the  hares.  Vassicker  hung  back 
only  far  enough  to  avoid  being  rated  by  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  pursuing  hounds.  One  of  these  was 
Hubert.  He  ran  for  all  he  was  worth  and  only 
failed  by  the  length  of  the  House  yard  to  catch  the 
flagging  Bobson.  Perhaps  he  was  especially  pleased 
with  himself,  perhaps  the  fatigue  had  a softening 
effect  upon  him,  for  in  the  evening  he  was  at  his 
best.  On  coming  upstairs  he  insisted  on  having  a 
hopping  race  with  Dick  up  and  down  the  double  four 
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times,  conceding  a long  jump’s  start.  Then  he 
drank  everybody’s  health  in  lime  juice,  and  next, 
instead  of  requiring  from  Gadban  his  usual  services, 
presented  him  with  a banana  and  offered  another  as 
a prize  for  the  first  man  to  be  undressed.  Winning 
it  himself  he  ate  it  up  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
excruciating  imitation  of  Mr.  Williamson  rendering 
“ I’ll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby,”  went  off  to  his  room, 
clubs  for  once  forgotten,  and  in  five  minutes  was 
fast  asleep. 

Dick  felt  pleased  and  hoped  that  this  conduct  was 
a happy  augury  for  the  future.  If  only  it  should 
prove  so,  his  difficulty  would  vanish.  Hope  comes 
with  little  invocation  at  sixteen.  He  fell  into  a doze 
thinking  of  what  he  would  do  next  day,  for  it  was  to 
be  a whole  holiday. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  reflected  with 
joy  that  he  did  not  need  to  get  up  for  ages  yet. 
Limbs  weary  from  the  paper-chase  felt  blandly 
comfortable  between  the  sheets.  Widdowes  came  in 
to  say  that  some  fellows  were  kicking  about  in  the 
yard.  Would  he  join?  No,  most  certainly  he 
wouldn’t.  Did  Widdowes  take  him  for  a fool  ? He 
might  go  and  ask  Yassicker. 

Half  an  hour’s  further  sleep  ; then  he  woke  again. 
Through  the  open  ventilators  he  heard  Hubert  call- 
ing out  “ Minnow,  Minnow.” 

“ Hullo ! ” 

“ You  there  ? ” 

“ No,  I’m  somewhere  else.” 

“Funny!  You  might  come  along  just  for  a 
shake.” 

Dick  got  up  and  went  to  his  room.  As  he 
approached  he  heard  Hubert’s  voice  repeated 
monotonously. 
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“ Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemulari , 

Jule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  . . 

“ Hullo,  Minnow,  good  egg ! You  might  come  in 
a bit.  I’ve  almost  done  this  beastly  stuff,  and  here’s 
the  “ Sporter  ”to  keep  you  going. 

f “ ope  Daedalea 

Nititur  vitreo — ” 

“ Nititur  pennis,"  interrupted  Gadban’s  hoarse 
tones.  He  was  sitting  on  the  washhand-stand  fully 
dressed,  with  a Horace  in  his  hand,  while  Hubert 
for  once  was  still  in  bed. 

“ Pennis  ? Is  it  really  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Pennis  then.”  The  verse  was  continued.  Dick 
went  back  to  fetch  a dressing-gown,  for  it  was 
early  March.  He  remembered  that  Hubert  had 
been  “ skewed  in  rep  ” and  had  to  go  and  say  it 
immediately  after  nine  o’clock  Bill.  Evidently  Lump 
was  doing  the  correcting.  No  harm  in  this  surely, 
and  yet  a presentiment  stole  over  him  of  something 
objectionable  in  store. 

“Beastly  rot,  isn’t  it?”  said  Hubert,  when  he 
returned.  “ This  is  the  third  time  I’ve  skewed 
this  term,  and  old  Magjam’s  getting  awfully  sick. 
I’ll  have  to  get  through  this  go.” 

Dick  condoled,  took  up  The  Sportsman  and  began 
reading  about  a great  boxing  match  in  which  both 
were  interested.  The  “ rep  ” went  on  alternately 
with  remarks  about  what  had  happened  in  Bound 
Five,  what  the  referee  had  done,  how  somebody 
ought  to  have  had  it  on  a foul,  etc., 

“ Vitreo  datums 

Nomina  pontis 

Nomina  ponto,”  corrected  Lump. 
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“ That’s  what  I said.” 

“ No,  you  said  pontis.” 

“ All  right,  ponto.” 

At  this  moment  G-adban  consulted  his  watch,  and 
offered  back  the  Horace.  “ Awfully  sorry,”  he  said, 
“ but  I promised  a chap  in  Jones’  to  meet  him  and 
have  a stroll  before  Bill,  and  I shall  be  late  as  it  is. 
I must  go.” 

Hubert  did  not  take  the  book.  A frown  appeared 
instantly  on  his  forehead.  He  had  come  to  expect 
that  he  should  be  consulted  about  everything  done 
by  Gadban  which  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be 
supposed  to  affect  his  convenience. 

“ Who  is  the  chap  ? ” 

“ Leaney.” 

Leaney  was  a ferret-faced  person  with  an  un- 
enviable reputation. 

“Birds  of  a feather!”  said  Hubert,  rudely. 
“ You  jolly  well  shan’t  go.” 

“ I must.  Here,  Morstan,  you  go  on  hearing.” 
And  thrusting  the  Horace  upon  Dick,  Lump  turned 
towards  the  door. 

Hubert  made  a violent  grab  and  seized  him  by  the 
leg. 

“ Let  me  hear  you.  Do  let  me  ? ” Dick  pleaded 
unheard.  He  wanted  to  be  a peacemaker,  but  his 
presence  was  an  incentive  to  war.  Gadban  suddenly 
found  himself  animated  with  valiant  resolve.  This 
was  the  fellow  who  had  recommended  him  to  resist, 
and  he  should  be  the  one  to  witness  his  resistance. 
He  hit  at  the  arm  which  had  grabbed  him.  A 
second  more,  and  Hubert  was  out  of  bed.  The 
fugitive  was  pulled  from  the  door.  He  glowered  in 
a ghastly  fashion.  A stinging  smack  fell  on  the  side 
of  his  cheek.  His  fist  rose  and  he  struck,  fear 
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showing  all  the  while  in  his  eyes.  A little,  puling 
blow  it  was,  which  fell  on  Hubert’s  broad  chest 
like  an  April  shower  on  an  oak.  For  an  instant 
“ Sandow’s  ” fist  also  closed  and  looked  vengeful.  It 
seemed  he  would  soon  make  an  end  of  Gadban. 

“ Oh,  look  out,”  Dick  gasped. 

Hubert  thought  better  of  it  and  drew  aside  with 
an  ominous  chuckle.  “ Jolly  good  whack,  that,”  he 
remarked.  “ Nearly  knocked  me  out,  you  know.” 

No  reply. 

“Now  look  here,”  he  went  on.  “ If  you  try  to 
hit  me  again  I’ll  simply  murder  you,  do  you  see? 
Put  your  hands  down  by  your  sides.  I’m  just  going 
to  about  smack  your  head  off.” 

His  adversary  was  utterly  cowed  by  his  words  and 
look.  The  order  was  carried  out,  and  Lump 
received  a hot  one  from  a palm  roughened  by  use  of 
all  sorts,  followed  up  by  a left-hander  on  the  other 
cheek. 

“ Don’t  give  him  too  much,”  Dick  urged. 

“ All  right,  Minnow,  don’t  excite  yourself.  It’s 
no  good  you’re  stopping  in  here  gassing  like  some 
old  hag.  Good-bye!” 

Dick  went  out  abashed.  If  the  licking  had  got  to 
be  given,  he  preferred  to  witness  no  more  of  it.  As 
a matter  of  fact  it  did  not  go  very  far. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FAILURE  AND  SOLUTION. 

“ We  will  answer  ‘ We  are  here.’  ” — Here , Sir . — E.  W.  Howson. 

During  the  ensuing  week  Dick  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  watching  the  results  of  his  advice.  He 
could  argue  that  if  Gadban  had  carried  at  out 
properly,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  he  knew 
he  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  this  would  not  happen. 
Trying  to  secure  his  end  without  personal  risk,  he 
had  failed  miserably,  and  was  chiefly  to  blame  for 
making  things  worse  than  before. 

Hubert  was  angry  and  disgusted,  angry  that 
Gadban  should  have  dared  to  revolt,  disgusted  by 
his  absurd  and  contemptible  methods.  He  was 
determined  to  keep  him  down  and  show  who  was 
master.  Hitherto  he  would  not  have  admitted 
doing  more  than  rag  a lout  to  rouse  him  out  of  his 
wallowing  behaviooir.  Now  he  was  bent  on  some- 
thing worse,  though  still  ready  to  justify  himself. 
Pride  and  anger  made  him  vindictive.  He  nursed 
the  narrow  idea  that  his  reputation  demanded  the 
crushing  of  Gadban.  A single  chastisement  might 
have  been  considered  sufficient,  but  the  appetite 
grows  with  eating.  Without  a thought  against 
anyone  else,  he  enjoyed  tormenting  this  one  “ swine  ” 
and  meant  to  go  on.  For  a week  he  pursued  the  task 
of  “ knocking  some  decency  into  him.”  Twice  he 
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kicked  him  on  trumped-up  pretexts.  Twice  also  he 
administered  a smack  without  deigning  to  allege  any 
reason,  following  it  up  with  the  ironical  “ Going  for 
me  again  to-day  ? ” 

Half  the  lesson  had  been  learned  already.  Lump 
was  one  of  those  unfortunately  constituted  people 
for  whom  force  is  the  one  effective  argument.  He 
understood  fist-rule,  and  it  produced  much  humility. 
The  inflictions  of  the  said  week  were  bad  enough, 
but  they  could  not  compare  with  the  dread  which  had 
overwhelmed  him  that  morning  in  Hubert’s  room. 

The  other  half  of  the  lesson  failed.  No  “ decency  ” 
was  knocked  into  him.  He  became  less  sociable, 
more  of  a loafer  and  coward  that  ever.  Each  even- 
ing at  the  word  of  command  he  tumbled  out  of  bed, 
did  his  fagging,  performed  his  dance.  His  resent- 
ment was  great,  but  it  was  now  mainly  directed 
against  the  wrong  person,  namely  poor  Dick,  who 
bad,  he  chose  to  consider,  brought  this  upon  him  by 
his  advice. 

Dick  never  went  into  Chessington’s  room  now. 
But  he  heard  what  went  on  from  various  people. 
It  was  gall  and  wormwood  that  they  should  know. 
Yassicker  drawled  out  a description  of  how  he 
had  gone  in  after  footer,  “ and  there  was  Sandow, 
you  know,  talking  about  how  slack  the  games  are, 
and,  ah,  let’s  see,  ah,  saying  it  made  him  fairly  sick  to 
see  Lump  waddling  along  doing  nothing.  And  then 
he  yells  out,  “ Here,  you  fat  baboon.  Pull  my 
stockings  off ! ” So,  ah,  Lump  lugs  ’em  off,  and  then 
he’s  stuck  against  the  wall  by  a great  clod-hopping 
hoof,  and  his  head  bashed  with  the  stockings.” 

“ Well,”  snapped  Dick,  irritably  longing  to  argue 
on  the  wrong  side.  “ That  won’t  kill  him,  will  it?” 

“ Aw,  no,  I never  said  it  would,”  replied  Yassicker, 
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whose  drawling  became  more  pronounced  for 
opposition.  “ But  it,  aw,  must  be  bally  unpleasant 
to  have  a great  beetle-crusher  flattening  your  turn- 
turn,  not  to  mention  a filthy  .stocking  in  your  eye. 
And,  aw,  all  the  time  the  chap  who  does  it  lying  in 
your  very  own  frowst.” 

Massey  saw  a similar  performance,  and  said  it  was 
“ enough  to  make  the  wormiest  of  worms  turn.” 
Robson  intervened  once,  gently  and  without  much 
effect. 

Even  Chessington’s  sympathies  were  aroused  on 
behalf  of  his  room-companion.  He  depicted  what 
had  been  going  on  with  much  vivacity. 

“ Oh  ! ” was  Dick’s  evasive  reply. 

Chessington  lingered. 

“ What  do  you  want,  standing  there  like  a stuck 
pig  ? ” 

“ Nothing.  Only  I must  say  I think  it  jolly 
rough  to  make  such  an  ass  of  a fellow  and  keep 
fooling  him  about  like  a tame  cow  ? ” Then  came 
the  annoying  question,  “ Don’t  you  ? ” 

“ I’ve  never  fooled  a tame  cow  about,  so  I don’t 
know,”  Dick  answered.  But  the  shots  told,  and 
once,  when  Chessington  was  gone,  he  walked  across 
the  passage  meaning  to  do  something.  Yet  no 
sooner  did  he  stand  outside  Hubert’s  door  than  his 
courage  fled.  “ I’m  a silly  idiot,”  he  observed  des- 
pondingly.  But  how  could  he  go  and  rate  such  a 
fellow  as  if  he  himself  were  a master  or  a monitor  ? 
He  turned  back  with  a sense  of  hopelessness. 

Just  then  Gadban  came  out  and  pushed  his  way 
savagely  past  him. 

“ Hullo,  Lump,  where  are  you  barging  to  ? ” 

“ Get  out,”  growled  the  other.  He  stopped, 
scowling  at  Dick. 
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“ I hope  you’re  pleased  with  yourself  ? ” he 
asked. 

“Pleased?  Why?” 

“ Oh,  why  ? Yes,  of  course — why  ? As  if  you 
didn’t  know  ! It’s  you  that’s  done  all  this  for  me, 
and  I d d well  shan’t  forget  it.” 

Somehow  Dick  could  not  reply. 

“Look  out  sometime,  that’s  all,”  continued  his 
accuser,  with  a melodramatic  air.  “I  may  not  be 
able  to  pay  you  out  now,  but  I will  some  day.” 

Dick  cared  nothing  for  his  threat,  but  he  was 
disturbed  by  what  was  said,  and  still  more  by  what 
he  himself  had  heard  from  the  others. 

This  present  state  of  things  must  be  stopped  at 
any  risk.  But  how  ? That  was  still  the  problem, 
and  it  pressed  for  an  answer  with  horrible  iteration. 
For  a moment  he  felt  something  not  far  from 
detestation  towards  Hubert.  Then  he  remembered 
all  the  good  nature  that  he  had  met  with  from  this 
boy,  the  helps  forward  at  the  opportune  time,  the 
friendly  talk  and  ready  laugh.  The  old  admiration, 
deeply  rooted,  soon  asserted  itself,  driving  out  the 
momentary  dislike.  But  the  more  that  regard  came 
back,  the  more  urgent  did  it  seem  that  something 
must  be  done.  Mr.  Castle’s  words  returned  to  him 
with  new  force.  Now  was  the  time  to  apply  them. 
Two  fellows  were  acting  in  an  absolutely  un- 
Harrovian  manner.  Weak  and  useless  as  he  had 
seemed,  he  had  now  an  opportunity  to  do  something, 
one  which  must  be  taken  promptly  or  lost  for  ever. 

He  had  counselled  Gadban  to  resist,  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  what  resistance  came  to,  how 
punily  it  was  offered  and  how  easily  brushed  aside. 
He  had  learned  that  it  had  made  things  twice  as 
bad  as  before.  There  was  no  use  in  recommending 
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that  course  any  longer.  The  time  for  it  had  gone 
by. 

The  state  of  affairs  now  was  that  Lump  would 
submit  to  any  mortal  indignity  which  might  be  im- 
posed upon  him,  in  the  hope,  very  likely  the  vain 
hope,  of  avoiding  blows.  Mixing  his  history  a little 
Dick  told  himself  that  Hubert’s  behaviour  was  that 
of  a Russian  “ bazouk  ” among  his  niggers.  He  had 
already  caused  other  fellows  to  talk  about  his  doings. 
He  was  beginning  to  “ side,”  had  quite  lately  become 
distinctly  less  popular.  Unless  there  was  some  out- 
side interference  he  would  probably  get  more  and 
more  tyrannical,  and  even  begin  harassing  the  kids. 
In  fact  he  would  become  a common  or  garden  bully, 
a portent  rare  and  unfavourably  regarded.  That 
this  should  be  the  fate  of  anyone  whom  he  so  much 
liked,  to  whom  he  had  so  greatly  looked  up  and  who 
might  be  so  entirely  different,  was  to  Dick  intolerable. 

What  then  were  the  alternatives  ? He  might  go 
to  the  Head  of  the  House  and  tell  him  the  whole 
matter,  or  to  Mr.  Castle.  The  result  might  put  an 
end  to  the  state  of  things  he  hated,  but  it  would  also 
brand  him  indelibly  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his 
companions,  and  destroy  future  friendship  with 
Hubert.  And  even  Harrow  without  that  friendship 
would  be  a dismal  place,  despite  Widdowes  and  the 
rest.  Up  to  now  he  had  scarcely  understood  how  it 
had  gripped  him,  how  he  clung  to  what  there  was  of 
it  and  wished  for  more.  The  second  alternative  also 
involved  much  danger  of  losing  it,  but  not  the  cer- 
tainty. This  was  to  speak  up  boldly  to  Hubert 
himself,  to  tell  him  outright  what  he  was  doing,  and 
ask  him  to  desist.  That,  he  knew,  was  what  Stevens 
would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
with  all  his  mathematical  genius  and  other  eccen- 
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tricities,  he  knew  that  Stevens  was  the  straightest 
fellow  in  the  house.  This  possibility  would  have 
been  unpleasant  enough  to  contemplate  if  he  had 
been  a friend  of  equal  position.  But  considering  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  them,  it  was  terrific.  If  it 
were  even  hinted  that  he  was  ungrateful,  Dick  feared 
that  he  must  collapse. 

Suddenly  a bright  thought  came,  which  seemed  to 
present  an  Heaven-sent  solution.  An  anonymous 
letter!  That  would  do  the  trick  without  showing 
who  was  engaged  upon  it.  He  had  heard  of  such 
letters  being  sent  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  Why 
not  for  this  ? He  had  even  had  one  shown  to  him 
by  his  uncle,  an  ignorant,  caddish  attack,  but  still  it 
would  serve  as  some  sort  of  model  for  the  style. 

Four  rough  copies  of  this  weighty  document  were 
compiled,  dismissed  as  too  mild  or  too  severe,  and 
torn  into  fragments.  It  ran  thus  when  complete. 
The  author  had  not  yet  entirely  mastered  the  art  of 
correspondence. 

Dear  Sir, 

“ Please  excuse  my  writing  but  it  can’t  be 
helped.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been 
hurting  G-adban  much  more  than  you  think.  I am 
sure  you  are  such  a decent  chap  that  you  would  not 
bully  if  you  thought  you  were,  but  you  are.  So  the 
man  who  is  writing  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
because  I know  you  don’t  think  you  are  hurting  him 
but  you  are  all  the  same.  He  is  miserable  because 
you  do  and  you  have  made  him  bar  you  very  much. 
The  man  who  wrote  this  hopes  you  will  not  mind, 
because  I thought  I ought  to.  Do  please  stop  it. 

“ Yours  sincerely,  X.  Y.  Z.” 

Which  epistle,  written  in  capital  letters,  was  duly 
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placed  in  an  envelope,  stamped  and  posted  by  the 
composer’s  own  hand  in  a neighbouring  pillar-box 
before  tea.  He  felt  like  a criminal  when  someone 
at  the  table  asked  what  he  had  been  rushing  down 
the  road  for,  but  of  course  he  was  able  to  answer  that 
he  had  merely  been  posting  a letter.  It  would  arrive 
early  the  next  morning,  a Sunday,  some  time  before 
first  Chapel.  The  recipient  would  get  it  almost  at 
once,  for  Widdowes  had  a curious  habit  of  going 
downstairs  and  bringing  up  any  letters  there  might 
be  for  his  friends.  It  was  hinted  that  his  promptitude 
was  brought  about  by  anxiety  to  receive  a missive 
from  a certain  fair  Mabel. 

Dick  had  a disturbed  night,  owing  to  his  anxiety 
as  to  the  success  of  his  plan.  His  state  of  mind  was 
not  made  more  comfortable  by  the  fact  that  Hubert 
had  been  in  an  even  more  than  usually  friendly  frame 
of  mind  during  an  half-hour  which  they  spent  to- 
gether before  the  lights  went  off.  He  had  talked  in 
his  cheery  way  about  a racquet  match  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  many  other  topics 
of  the  day. 

“ If  only  for  once  he  would  have  treated  me  a 
little  like  Lump ! ” thought  Dick.  It  would  have 
made  the  thing  so  much  easier.  But  when  left  alone 
he  managed  in  time  to  argue  his  doubts  away.  The 
letter  must  do  good. 

He  knew  Widdowes’  step.  When  he  heard  him, 
before  eight,  coming  back  from  his  quest,  he  was 
strung  to  a high  pitch  of  anticipation.  Yes,  sure 
enough,  Widdy  had  gone  into  the  end  room.  He 
held  his  breath  as  if  the  least  sound  would  betray 
the  authorship  of  the  letter.  Widdowes  came  out 
and  went  downstairs. 

“ Peter ! ” called  out  Hubert.  “ Peter  ! ” 
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But  Massey  had  gone  to  his  bath.  Afterwards 
Dick  thought  how  lucky  this  was,  for  if  Massey 
had  not  happened  by  the  merest  accident  to  be  out  of 
his  room,  he  would  have  seen  the  precious  document 
and  its  contents  would  have  become  public. 

A few  seconds  later  Hubert  came  in,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  amusement.  He  held  the  sheet  of 
notepaper.  “ Look  here,  Minnow,”  he  cried,  “ did 
you  ever  read  anothing  like  that  ? Funniest  thing 
I’ve  seen  for  about  fifty  years.” 

Dick  took  the  proffered  paper  with  misgivings 
and  affected  to  read  it  through.  Alas ! it  was  too 
familiar  already. 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?”  asked 
Hubert,  laughing  grimly. 

“Ye-es,  um-er,  no,  not  exactly.” 

“ I should  hope  not.  I knew  that  swine  Lump 
had  plenty  of  impudence  now  and  then,  but  I really 
did  think  I’d  got  it  out  of  him.  Think  of  his  having 
the  cheek  to  send  that  drivel.” 

“ Did  he  send  it  though?  ” 

“ Of  course.  Who  else  would  ? I call  it  the 
coolest  cheek  I’ve  heard  for  many  a day.” 

Dick  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 

Hubert  clapped  his  hands  together  and  rubbed 
them.  “ See  if  I don’t  make  him  hop  for  this ! ” 

“ What  ? Are  you  going  to  lick  him  for  it?  ” 

“ That’s  just  about  the  notion  that  did  enter  my 
head,  Mr.  Sardine  Minnow.  I hope  you’ve  no 
objection  ? ” 

“I  hardly  think  it  could  havebeenmeant  for  cheek.” 
“ Of  course  not.  You  wouldn't ; you’re  so  bloom- 
ing charitable.  But  as  it  happens,  I do.  I’ve  only 
laced  into  him  properly  once,  but  I’ll  do  it  just  double 
to-night,  unless  old  Book’s  about.” 
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Dick  was  alarmed.  This  was  precisely  the  reverse 
of  what  he  had  wanted.  He  had  made  a huge 
mistake,  but  it  need  not  be  irretrievable.  He  must 
act  quickly.  If  he  allowed  things  to  drift  much 
further  he  would  merely  have  secured  for  Gadban 
an  extra  severe  castigation  without  any  offence  on 
his  part.  But  he  could  not  marshal  his  arguments 
at  once,  and  he  was  afraid  of  interruption. 

“I  say,”  he  said  nervously,  though  trying  to 
sound  at  ease.  “ I hope  you  won’t  mind  my  asking, 
but  I want  to  see  you  alone  and  tell  you  something 
private  when  there’s  no  fear  of  anyone  else  coming 
in.” 

“ Right.  When  are  we  to  hold  our  secret 
confab  ? ” 

“Will  you  come  for  a walk  after  second  Chapel?  ” 
“ Booked  for  Peter.” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course.  Could  you,  for  a bit,  after 
dinner  ? Do  you  mind  ? ” 

“ Mind  ? Rather  not.  How  fearfully  solemn  you 
look.  Look  here,  Minnow,  there’s  nothing  wrong 
at  home,  is  there  ? ” 

“ No,  oh  no.  It’s  all  right.” 

“ That’s  good.  So  long,  till  after  dinner.” 

How  Dick  wished  he  would  not  be  so  decent ! 
Very  long  seemed  breakfast  and  Chapel  and  a 
walk  with  Widdowes,  and  then  dinner.  But  they 
did  pass  one  by  one. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Hubert  was  ready  in  the 
lobby,  topper  and  tiepin  and  all.  He  looked  un- 
comfortably calm,  and  capable  and  willing  to  oblige. 
They  strolled  down  Mount  Park  Road  until  they  had 
reached  a fairly  secluded  part.  Hubert  softly 
whistled  a tune  and  waited.  He  supposed  that  his 
friend,  whom  he  still  regarded  as  something  of  a 
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protege,  had  got  into  some  small  trouble  and  wanted 
assistance,  which  he  would  readily  give  if  he  could. 
Perhaps  money  was  needed.  If  so,  his  Mission 
subscription  had  just  arrived ! Little  did  he  suspect 
that  he  was  to  be  accused  himself.  No  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  intention  towards  Lump,  after  such  an 
act  of  impertinence,  crossed  his  mind.  He  was 
surprised  when  his  comrade  began,  “ Are  you  sure 
that  Lump  wrote  that  letter  you  got  this  morning  ? ” 

“Of  course.  If  he  didn’t,  who  did?  Who  else 
cares  a brass  farthing  whether  I keep  him  in  his 
proper  place  or  not  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I think  some  chaps  might.  I do,  for 
one.” 

“You?  But  you  worry  too  much  about  every- 
thing. Anyway,  you  didn’t  write  it — that’s  very 
certain.” 

“ All  right.  I did.” 

“You  wrote  it ! ” The  three  words  came  out 
slowly  in  tones  of  extreme  astonishment.  Then 
Hubert  went  on,  “ Look  here,  Minnow,  you  may 
be  devilish  funny,  but  somehow  I don’t  fancy  being 
rotted  by  you.” 

“ I’m  not  rotting.  It’s  true.  I did  write  it.” 

“ Do  you  swear  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  what  the do  you  mean  by  it  ? ” 

“ I thought  I ought  to.” 

Hubert  had  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  He  read 
its  contents  again. 

“ By  gad ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ You  wrote  this 
drivel  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What  for  ? Come  on,  let’s  hear.  What 
for?” 
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“ ’Cause  I thought  you’d  been  giving  it  much  too 
hot  to  Lump.” 

“ Oh  you  did.  did  you  ? And  who  asked  you  ? ” 

“ No  one.” 

“ Well,  of  all  the  cool  young  devils  that  ever  I 
heard  of,  you  do  fairly  take  the  biscuit.” 

Dick  hung  his  head.  “ I’m  awfully  sorry  you 
think  so.” 

“ There’s  no  thinking  about  it.  You  may  well  be 
sorry  you  wrote  that  idiotic  tosh.” 

“ But  I’m  not.  I’m  glad.  I think  you  ought  to 
know.” 

“ Ought  to  know  what  ? ” 

“ Why,  that  you’re  giving  a chap  such  an  awfully 
thin  time.  It’s  beastly  rough  luck.” 

“ Great  Scott ! Do  you  mean  that  every  time 
anyone  gives  anyone  else  a pat  or  a flick  he  must 
have  this  sort  of  thing  chucked  at  him  ? ” 

“ No,  but  you  don’t  give  him  only  pats  and  flicks. 
You’re  always  fagging  and  chawing  him  for  hardly 
anything,  and  making  him  look  a most  horrible  goat. 
It’s  frightfully  rough  luck.” 

“ What  business  is  it  of  yours  ? ” 

“ None  at  all.  Only  I bar  seeing  you  do  it.” 

“ Why,  I said  the  other  day  Lump  was  a pal  of 
yours,  and  I believe  he  is.” 

Hubert  spoke  rather  sardonically,  but  with  more 
calmness  than  might  have  been  expected.  After 
the  first  shock  he  was  beginning  to  understand  that 
it  could  not  be  very  pleasant  for  Dick  to  haul  him 
over  the  coals  about  what  he  chose  to  do  to  some- 
body else.  If  there  had  been  any  audience  he 
would  have  cut  short  the  interview  pretty  quick,  but 
in  private  he  felt  curious  as  to  what  might  come  next. 
“ He’s  not  a pal.  Not  at  all.”  Dick  replied. 
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“ In  fact  I rather  bar  him  still.  I used  to  loathe 
him,  but  when  we  were  in  Sicker  I found  him  not 
half  so  bad  as  I’d  thought.” 

“ But  if  he’s  not  your  pal,  why  do  you  mind  ? ” 

“ Because  it  would  be  bad  luck  on  anyone.” 

“ Did  he  ask  you  to  say  so  ? ” 

“ No.  I shouldn’t  have  done  it  if  he  had.” 

“ I don’t  believe  you  would.  Has  he  talked  to  you 
about  me  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What  has  he  said  ? ” 

“ You  won’t  lick  him  if  I tell  you  ? ” 

“ Not  for  that.” 

“ And  you  won’t  lick  him  harder  for  anything  else 
because  of  it?  ” 

“No.” 

Dick  stated  G-adban’s  grievances,  leaving  out  all 
the  epithets  but  none  of  the  complaints. 

Hubert  smiled  at  the  length  of  the  list.  “ That’s 
all  very  nice,”  he  said,  “ but  what  I want  to  know 
is — where  do  you  come  in  ? Can’t  the  man  look 
after  himself  ? ” 

“ No,  he  can’t.” 

“ I should  have  thought  he  was  old  enough  and 
ugly  enough  by  this  time.” 

“ He  can’t.  You  know  you  can  lick  him  when- 
ever you  like.” 

“ That’s  because  he’s  such  a funk.” 

“No,  not  now.  He’s  bigger  than  you,  but  not 
half  as  lusty.  Anyone  can  see  that.  And  he  can’t 
box  either.” 

By  this  time  Dick  was  comparatively  cool  and 
felt  quite  pleased  with  his  arguments. 

Hubert  could  not  deny  this  last. 

“ And  nobody  backs  him  up.” 
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“ Except  you.” 

“ Yes,  except  me.  And  even  I don’t  much  care 
about  him.” 

“ Then  what  in  Heaven’s  name  do  you  care  for  ? ” 
“ You.” 

“ Me  ! Well,  I will  be  jiggered.  What  the  deuce 
do  you  mean  ? ” 

The  crucial  moment  had  come,  and  Dick  did  not 
hesitate.  “ Can’t  you  see  ? ” he  said.  “ It’s  because 
you’ve  always  been  so  fearfully  decent  to  me  ever 
since  I came,  and  done  such  tons  of  things  for  me. 
And  I can’t  stand  seeing  you  bully  anyone.  You 
never  touch  anyone  else,  not  even  Gray,  when  he 
ragged  you  so  in  the  yard.  And  yet  you  can’t  ever 
leave  Lump  alone.  It’s  getting  worse  and  worse. 
If  I didn’t  like  you,  I should  hardly  mind  about  it  at 
all.” 

For  the  first  time  Hubert  looked  confused.  This 
sort  of  appeal  was  the  last  thing  he  had  expected, 
and  it  embarrassed  him. 

“ What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? Kiss  his  hideous 
face  and  make  it  well  ? ” 

“No.  I want  you  to  chuck  it.” 

“ What ! Chuck  his  face  out  of  the  window  ? ” 

It  is  awkard  to  be  dealt  with  flippantly  when  one  is 
very  serious,  but  Dick  was  resolved  to  keep  his 
head. 

“ I mean,  chuck  the  whole  concern.  Drop  hitting 
and  mauling  and  fagging  him.” 

“ I don’t,  unless  he  deserves  it.” 

“ He  doesn’t  deserve  it.” 

“Not  if  he  deliberately  doesn’t  do  what  I tell 
him  ? ” 

“ You  haven’t  any  right  to  fag  him.” 

“ Who  made  you  the  judge  ? ” 
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“ No  one.  But  I’ll  do  the  fagging  part  of  it  my- 
self, if  you’ll  let  him  off.” 

Hubert  was  amazed.  How  keen  young  Morstan 
was  over  this ! 

“ Oh,  rot ! How  could  you  ? ” 

“ Quite  well,  if  only  it  would  stop  all  this.” 

“ But  I might  play  the  devil  with  you  as  I’m 
supposed  to  have  done  with  Lump.” 

“ You  wouldn’t.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ? ” 

“ ’Cause  I do.” 

“ Well,  anyhow  you  shan’t  do  it.” 

They  had  turned  and  got  back  among  houses. 

“ Will  you  chuck  it  ? ” Dick  pressed. 

“ I’ve  had  enough  catechism  for  once.”  Then 
without  even  glancing  in  his  direction  Hubert  said, 
“ You’re  a strange  cove,”  and  walked  on  fast  by 
himself. 

So  a further  period  of  tantalizing  suspense  had  to 
be  undergone  before  the  effect  of  the  interview 
would  be  revealed.  Like  the  famous  snake  the 
afternoon  and  evening  dragged  their  slow  length 
along.  Gradban  performed  his  usual  valet’s  offices, 
but  he  was  unmolested,  and  nothing  was  said  or  done 
beyond  the  work  in  hand. 

Next  day  nothing  happened  until  the  evening. 
Then  Dick,  who  had  bought  some  cracknels  at  the 
grocer’s,  took  the  bag  into  the  “ double  ” and  offered 
a share  to  its  occupants.  Hardly  had  he  done  so 
when  Hubert  followed. 

“ Have  what  ? ” he  asked.  “ I heard  you  offer 
something  to  Lump,  and  as  I’m  jolly  hungry,  I’ve 
come  to  see  what  it  is.” 

Dick  offered  the  biscuits  rejoicing,  for  was  not  this 
a sign  that  at  least  he  was  forgiven  for  his  impudence? 
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Something  more  satisfactory  was  to  follow. 
Hubert  laid  down  the  clubs  and  sat  on  the  chest  of 
drawers.  Now  Gadban  was  afraid  he  would  be 
punished  for  some  omission  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  that  morning.  His  consequent  state  of 
trepidation  made  him  observe  his  tyrant  very  closely. 
Hubert,  holding  one  of  the  cracknels  in  his  right 
hand,  put  the  left  down  on  his  thigh,  and  this  was 
interpreted  by  Lump  as  a sign  that  his  head  was  to 
go  into  Chancery,  with  which  it  was  now  so  familiar. 
Careless  how  servile  the  action  might  appear  to  on- 
lookers who  already  knew  all  about  his  situation,  he 
got  to  one  side  of  the  drawers  as  nearly  behind 
Hubert  as  possible,  and  placed  his  neck  within  the 
space  between  his  side  and  arm. 

“ Hullo ! ” cried  Hubert,  looking  down  in  astonish- 
ment and  speaking  indistinctly  because  his  jaws  had 
to  deal  with  the  larger  half  of  an  enormous  cracknel. 
From  old  habit  he  gripped  the  neck  tightly  until 
the  biscuit  was  munched  away,  and  then  let  go. 

“ You  ape  ! ” he  said.  “ Surely  you’ve  had  enough 
of  that  without  asking  for  more.”  Gadban  drew  off 
shamefacedly,  and  Dick  reflected  with  contentment 
how  different  was  this  from  the  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  a few  weeks  before  in  his  own  room. 

The  change  thus  well  begun,  continued.  He  and 
Hubert  for  a long  time  exchanged  no  syllable  about 
it,  but  the  alterations  were  noticeable.  The  en- 
forced jigs  and  others  causeless  inflictions  were  drop- 
ped at  once  ; the  penalties  for  offences  were  reduced 
and  stopped  before  long ; the  fagging  became  milder 
and  milder,  one  duty  after  another  being  excused. 

In  the  gratitude  of  his  heart  Dick  could  almost 
laugh  at  the  carefully  thought-out  and  symmetrical 
process  of  emancipation.  He  wondered  that  anyone 
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could  do  it  that  way,  lessening  the  burdens  daily. 
He  would  have  supposed  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  a case  of  all  or  nothing  straight  away.  But 
Hubert  preferred  his  own  system  and  followed  it  to 
the  end.  This  plan  showed  that  he  acted  of  his  own 
free  will,  which  was  a point  to  be  insisted  upon. 
Also  he  liked  finishing  things  in  style.  For  the  last 
time  he  entered  Dick’s  room  with  Gadban’s  ear 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  For  the  first 
and  only  time  he  flicked  Dick’s  ear  instead  of  Lump’s. 
Then  he  exclaimed  in  tragic  accents,  “Bunk, 
Lump ! ” 

When  the  “ bunking  ” was  executed,  without  any 
warning  he  stood  on  his  head,  to  express  his  sense 
of  moral  elevation;  no  small  feat  in  so  scanty  a 
space.  Recovering  himself  neatly,  he  remarked 
solemnly,  “ What  ho ! she  bumps,”  and  left  Dick  to 
his  own  happy  reflections. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


THE  VULTURE  ON  RAGGING. 

“ 0 he  is  filled  with  air  inside.” 

Willow  the  King. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

The  remaining  weeks  of  the  term  passed  away 
tranquilly,  except  for  the  doings  of  the  weather. 
“ Soft,  delicious,  blithesome  Spring  ” came  on  with 
savage  winds,  driving  sleet,  and  rain  which  fell 
impartially  every  day  and  all  day  except  when  every- 
body was  in  school.  The  Sports  were  interfered 
with  and  postponed,  eucalyptus  scented  the  air, 
masters  longed  for  the  holidays  as  much  as  boys.  It 
was  the  worst  Easter  term  for  years.  But  Dick  did 
not  care.  He  had  done  what  he  wanted  to,  Gadban 
was  liberated,  Hubert  nicer  than  ever,  and  no  Trials 
were  looming  ahead.  He  trotted  industriously  round 
“ Beccer”,  narrowly  escaped  severe  injury  to  his  foot 
in  putting  the  Weight,  and  finished  eighth  in  the 
House  Mile  amidst  ironical  applause,  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  behind  the  next  most  feeble  person  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  complete  the  distance. 

He  also  attended  the  meetings  of  “ Scientifer  ” with 
regularity.  The  Secretary  alarmed  him  by  saying 
that  he  would  be  expected  to  read  a paper  to  the 
Society  before  long.  He  racked  his  brains  for  a 
subject  and  finally  decided  not  only  to  consult  Stench 
but  also  to  worm  out  of  him  most  of  the  necessary 
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material.  The  Corps  too  with  its  Field  Day  and 
Supper  took  up  a certain  amount  of  time,  and  he 
learned  to  play  Fives  and  take  refuge  behind  the 
pepper-box  from  Massey’s  wild  and  whirling  shots. 
Altogether  his  time  was  pretty  fully  occupied. 

The  holidays  came,  with  boating,  golf,  and  (best 
of  all,  because  new  and  therefore  doubly  exhilarating) 
motor  rides  in  a freshly  arrived  car. 

The  great  event  however  was  a visit  which  he  and 
Doris  were  invited  to  pay  at  a house  in  a village 
near  Horsham,  which  Hubert’s  people  inhabited. 
To  do  this  had  been  an  ambition  of  his,  and  he  found 
the  reality  scarcely  less  enjoyable  than  the  anticipa- 
tion. Admiral  Wade,  a breezy  old  seaman  who  had 
married  late  in  life,  had  excellent  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  giving  young  people  a good  time,  and  his 
efforts  were  well  seconded  by  his  wife,  particularly 
in  the  culinary  department. 

The  principal  amusement  was  a performance  of 
some  amateur  theatricals.  Hubert  took  a small  part 
extraordinarily  badly.  His  father  did  not  spare 
adverse  criticisms,  saying  that  it  was  a rattling  good 
thing  for  a young  colt  to  be  taught  that  he  couldn’t 
do  everything.  But  he  only  gave  a louder  guffaw 
than  ever  when  his  offspring  informed  him  that  his 
acting  talents  were  hereditary. 

Massey,  who  was  also  staying  in  the  house,  was 
the  best  performer,  and  Doris  had  several  compli- 
ments conveyed  to  her  through  Mrs.  Wade  both  on 
her  appearance  and  her  skill.  Hubert  said  he 
thought  the  scene  they  both  enjoyed  most  was  that 
in  which  Peter  made  love  to  Miss  Morstan,  nor  did 
Dick  fail  to  let  his  sister  know  that  somebody  had 
made  this  remark,  though  no  amount  of  persuasion 
would  induce  him  to  reveal  the  author.  Hubert, 
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who  was  decidedly  afraid  of  young  ladies,  although 
he  liked  them  very  much,  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  access  of  terror  and  had  sworn  his  hearer  to 
secrecy. 

Dick  himself  did  a page-boy  with  some  success. 
This  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  acting  enabled 
him  to  take  a share  in  the  great  jest  of  the  Summer 
Term. 

He  found  himself  in  the  Third-Fifth  when  he  got 
back.  This  did  not  with  him,  as  with  some,  imply 
going  into  “ tails,”  for  he  had  been  growing  fast  and 
had  adopted  that  distinction  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. But  it  did  mean  that  he  was  now  in  the 
Upper  School,  and  had  a chance  of  getting  into  the 
Sixth  before  he  left.  Widdowes  was  already  on  the 
verge  of  that  august  institution,  but  then  he  was  a 
freak  and  everybody  couldn’t  be  expected  to  keep  up 
with  him.  Pykes  also  was  in  the  Third-Fifth,  a taci- 
turn, plodding  boy,  obviously  destined  to  lead  an 
entirely  honest  and  totally  uninteresting  life  and 
retire  towards  the  end  of  it  with  a thousand  a year, 
a “ corporation  ” and  a large,  healthy  and  tedious 
family.  With  him  Dick  worked  with  good  results, 
for  it  was  difficult  to  be  very  slack  with  so  methodical 
a colleague. 

They  were  together  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
jest  to  be  propounded.  Dick  had  been  yawning  over 
a chorus  of  Euripides,  which  his  companion  had 
been  translating  into  English,  the  most  prosaic 
imaginable.  It  was  a relief  when  Massey  strolled  in 
and  asked  Pykes  to  make  himself  scarce  for  a bit. 

“ But  we’ve  nothing  like  finished  the  con.” 

“ Oh,  finish  it  afterwards,  can’t  you  ? ” 

“ One  never  can  start  it  again  if  once  one  leaves 

off.” 
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“ Rot ! Go  on  and  finish  it  by  yourself  then. 
Minnow  doesn’t  want  you  : do  you,  Minnow  ? ” 

“ I should  think  we’ve  done  about  enough,”  said 
Dick.  “ We  hardly  ever  get  near  the  end.” 

“ Well,  we  shall  both  jolly  well  get  skewed  if  we’re 
stuck  on,”  observed  the  conscientious  Pykes. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  answered  Massey.  “ I didn’t 
quite  hear.  Did  you  say  * rhinoceros  ’ scales  and 
soda?” 

“ No,  I didn’t.” 

“ Then  clear  out.  You  can  come  back  in  about 
twenty  minutes  and  I’ll  give  you  a con.” 

“Oh,  all  right.”  The  words  were  mournfully 
pronounced,  for  although  Massey  had  just  got  into 
the  Lower  Sixth  his  cons  were  not  sought  after  with 
avidity  except  by  that  villainous  race  of  small  boys 
which  demands  help  only  for  its  own  amusement 
and  to  see  how  soon  the  giver  will  get  hopelessly 
stuck.  Still,  the  work  was  just  as  much  interfered 
with  by  arguing  as  by  going  away,  so  Pykes  regret- 
fully cleared  out. 

Massey  proceeded  to  unfold  his  scheme. 

“ You  know,”  he  said,  “ what  blooming  rot  the 
Vulture  put  in  about  the  School  last  term,  don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes,  rather.” 

The  Vulture  is  a newspaper  more  famed  for  the 
spiciness  than  for  the  accuracy  of  its  information. 
It  had  had  the  audacity  to  publish  certain  cutting 
remarks  about  the  system  pursued  at  Harrow,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Headmaster  was  referred  to 
as  “ a somnolent  pedagogue,”  and  the  boys  en  masse 
as  “ a hive  of  drones  more  occupied  in  culling  the 
sweets  of  amusement  than  in  producing  the  honey 
to  be  expected  from  a liberal  and  strenuous  educa- 
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tion.”  The  writer  complimented  himself  openly 
upon  the  outspoken  and  up-to-date  nature  of  his 
style  and  matter.  He  signed  himself  “ Verax  ” which 
was,  so  Harrovians  considered,  about  the  most  sicken- 
ing lie  they  had  ever  heard. 

“ We’re  thinking,”  Massey  went  on,  “ of  trying  to 
pay  out  Mr.  Verax.” 

“ How  ripping  ! What  are  you  going  to  do  ? ” 

“ Well,  you’ve  got  to  do  most  of  it,  at  least  if  you 
cotton  to  the  idea.” 

“ Let’s  hear  it.” 

“ The  notion  is  that  I should  write  to  him,  ad- 
dressed Verax  Esq.,  c/o  The  Vulture — I’ve  got  the 
address  written  down  : some  fool  told  it  me.  Of  course 
we  shan’t  use  our  own  names.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  draw  him  about  ragging.” 

“ How  ? What  kind  of  ragging  ? Ragging  the 
beaks  ? ” 

“ No,  no.  The  sort  of  ragging  the  papers  say 
goes  on  in  the  Guards,  though  I daresay  it’s  all 
drivel.  But  if  we  say  the  same  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
here  as  does  there,  only  worse,  that’s  safe  to  draw 
him.  Don’t  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ It  sounds  as  if  it  might.” 

“ I shall  say  all  sorts  of  ghastly  things  are  done 
here,  but  that  I can’t  expose  them,  because  I daren’t, 
and  I’m  afraid  of  the  same  thing  being  done  to  me. 
But  I’ll  say  that  if  only  he’ll  come  down  I’ll  under- 
take that  he  shall  interview  a poor  boy  who’s  been 
ragged  most  hideously.  You’ll  have  to  be  the  one. 
You’re  rather  pathetic-looking,  you  know,  in  fact  a 
sort  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.” 

“ Oh,  dash  it  all ! I’m  not,”  Dick  protested. 
Not  since  the  “ washer-hag  ” epithet  had  he  been 
called  anything  so  derogatory. 
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“ You  are,  though.  Everbody  says  so.” 

“ Then  everybody’s  a fool.  I tell  you  I’m  not.” 
“All  right.  You  aren’t  then.  But  supposing 
you  were,  we  want  someone  like  that  because  it’ll 
make  the  whole  concern  look  so  much  worse.  And 
I think  you’ll  do  pretty  well,  even  if  you’re  not  like 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Then,  you  see,  the  ape 
Yerax  makes  up  a great  long  article,  piling  up  the 
groans  and  moans,  and  sticks  it  in  his  bally  Vulture. 
Then  we  give  it  away  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Hautboy  and  tell  them  what’s  really  happened.” 

“ But  would  they  put  it  in  ? ” 

“ Bather.  They’re  dead  nuts  on  scoring  off  each 
other,  only  of  course  fearfully  polite.  They’ll  simply 
gloat  when  they  get  the  news.” 

“ I should  be  sure  to  let  it  all  out.” 

“ Not  you ! Why  should  you  ? You’re  a ripping 
actor.” 

This  from  Massey  was  praise  indeed.  Dick  began 
to  feel  that  he  could  manage  anything  required  of 
him. 

“ What  should  I have  to  say  ? ” 

“ We’ll  settle  all  that  before  the  chap  comes 
down.  I haven’t  got  it  all  cut  and  dried  yet.  But 
you’ll  promise  to  do  it,  won’t  you  ? ’ ’ 

“All  right,  Peter.  Of  course  it  won’t  be  my 
fault  if  I spoil  it  all.” 

“No  fear!  You’ll  do  right  enough.”  Which 
confident  attitude  made  Dick  feel  that  he  must  not 
spoil  it  however  much  he  might  be  tempted. 

The  details  were  discussed  in  solemn  conclave, 
Hubert  and  Sellick  being  admitted,  and  finally  they 
were  arranged  to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  It  was 
explained  to  Yerax  Esquire  that  a certain  amount  of 
secrecy  was  needful.  He  received  the  invitation 
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forwarded  from  the  office,  and  replied  he  was  much 
pressed  with  work  but  feeling  that  this  was  a 
matter  of  the  first  magnitude  and  that  it  was  at 
once  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  inquire  into  it, 
he  should  put  off  all  engagements  whatsoever  and 
should  hope  to  meet  his  correspondent  Mr.  Hobbs 
in  the  Harrow-on-the  Hill  Post  Office  at  so-and-so 
minutes  after  such  and  such  an  hour  on  such  and 
such  a day  already  suggested. 

Massey  arranged  matters  accordingly,  met  Verax, 
and  conducted  him  up  the  hill  and  into  his  room. 
There  the  three  other  plotters  were  in  attendance. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  Hubert  should  speak  very 
little  because  he  might  laugh.  Sellick  so  seldom 
laughed  at  anything  that  he  could  be  trusted. 

Verax  having  had  these  two  introduced  to  him  as 
Ramshead  and  Smith,  and  Dick  as  Lord  Hildebrand 
de  Lacy,  said  he  was  proud  to  meet  them  and  saw 
no  necessity  for  further  concealment  as  to  his  own 
name.  He  was  Mr.  Clarence  Devigne.  He  was 
intensely  smart,  with  carefully  brushed  frock  coat 
and  top  hat,  lavender  gloves,  a pale,  eager  counten- 
ance and  perfectly  waxed  moustache. 

“ Now,  I’m  sure  you’ll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hobbs,” 
he  said,  addressing  Massey,  “ but  my  time  ain’t  my 
own  and  we  must  be  gettin’  to  business.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  of  course,”  Peter  assented,  “ De  Lacy, 
please  tell  this  gentleman  all  about  the  ragging. 
It’s  all  for  the  good  of  the  school,  so  you  musn’t  be 
afraid.  It  is,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Devigne  ? ” 

“ I think  his  Lordship  may  rest  assured  that  no 
indiscretion  on  my  part  will  ever  induce  him  to 
regret  such  confidence  as  he  may  see  fit  to  repose  in 
me.” 

“ I hope  so,”  said  Dick,  with  a timid  look,  “ for 
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this  affair  has  caused  great  anxiety  to  my  mother 
the  Duke  of ” 

“ Duchess  you  mean,”  snapped  Massey,  “ and  Mr. 
Devigne  doesn’t  want  to  know  what  of.  You  surely 
can’t  imagine  that  the  Vulture  cares  for  such 
snobbish  details.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  murmured  Dick  penitently. 

“ Pray  do  not  mention  it,  my  Lord ; it  is  im- 
material,” replied  the  amiable  correspondent, 
mentally  determining  to  look  up  ‘ De  Lacy  ’ in  the 
Peerage  directly  he  got  back  to  London.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  might  have  saved  himself  a great  deal  of 
annoyance. 

He  took  a black  notebook  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
got  a pencil  ready.  “ May  I beg  you  will  proceed, 
my  Lord  ? ” 

“ Well,  they  took  me  . . . .” 

“ Who  took  you,  if  you  please  ? We  are  bound  to 
be  explicit.  If  your  Lordship  would  kindly  look  upon 
it  as  a mathematical  exercise.” 

Here  the  third  conspirator  giggled. 

“ There  isn’t  any  joke,”  said  Massey  severely. 

“ The  big  fellows — bigger  than  any  of  us,  about  a 
dozen  of  them,”  Dick  continued,  “ and — and  then — 
they,  er  . . court-martialled  me,  you  know.” 

“ What  for  ? Speak  out,  my  Lord.  Don’t  be 
afraid.  This  is  England,  remember.” 

“ Because  he  wouldn’t  burn  the  Governors  in 
effigy,”  said  Sellick.  “ As  if  any  decent  chap 
would.” 

“ A distinguished  Statesman  and  two  eminent 
Bishops  are  members  of  the  governing  body,  unless 
I am  mistaken ; to  say  nothing  of  professors.” 

“ Oh  yes,  scores  of  them,”  Dick  assented.  “ I 
mean  one  or  two.” 
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“ And  Generals,”  added  Massey.  “ He  felt  that  at 
this  hour  of  . . . ran  . . ahem  . . well,  at 

this  hour  he  would  not  and  could  not  dishonour  the 
saviours  of  his  country.” 

“ A very  proper  sentiment  too,  a very  proper 
sentiment.  If  I said  what  I thought  about  that, 
your  Lordship,  I should  say  nothing  less  than 
‘ Bravo ! ’ ” 

“ So  they  took  me,”  the  narrator  went  on. 

“ And  sentenced  him  to  death,”  Hubert  interposed. 
Mr.  Hobbs  frowned  darkly. 

“And  sentenced  me  to  be  scourged  and  covered 
all  over  with  marmalade,  naked  of  course,  and  sing  a 
dreadful  song  called : 

“ Here’s  luck  to  Satan 

With  a ran-dan-dan  ! ” 

The  reporter  copied  the  fell  words  zealously. 

“ What  time  was  all  this  ? ” 

“ About  half  past  one  in  the  morning.” 

“ Did  you  protest  ? ” 

“I  should  think  I did.” 

“ What  did  you  do  ? ” 

“I  couldn’t  do  much,  but  I said,  ‘ You  cowardly 
brutes ! ’ and  ‘ Scourge  me  as  you  like,  but  don’t 
make  me  say  anything  against  the  Governors,’  and 
‘ I’ll  write  to  my  father,  Lord  . .the  Duke 

“ And  what  did  the  young  ruffians  do  ? ” 

“ They  stripped  me,  and  about  twenty  of  them 
held  me.” 

“ Pardon  me,  your  Lordship,  but  I understood 
there  was  only  a dozen.” 

“Very  likely.  And  three  or  four  smeared  me  with 
Keiller’s  and  another  with  Cairns’,  and  another — I’m 
afraid  I’ve  forgotten  that.” 
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“ It  doesn’t  signify,  my  Lord.  And  what  did  you 
do  then  ? ” 

“ I screamed.  By  jove,  didn’t  I scream  ? ” 

“ We  heard  him  right  away  down  at  the  football 
field,”  Hubert  ventured  to  observe. 

“ Football  field ! Football  field ! ” reiterated  the 
reporter,  turning  back  his  notes.  “But  I have  it 
down  that  this  took  place  at  one-thirty  a.m.” 

Massey  laughed  calmly.  “ Ah,  you’re  fairly  caught, 
Bamshead,”  he  declared.  “Mr.  Devigne  has  been 
one  too  many  for  you.  You  must  confess  that  you 
had  got  through  the  window  that  night.” 

“ Yes,  I had,”  said  Hubert,  grinning  in  spite  of  a 
sharp  admonitory  kick. 

“ That  accounts  for  it,  of  course.  And  what  next, 
Lord  Hildebrand?  ” 

“ Next  they  tossed  me  in  a blanket.” 

“ Dear  me,  dear  me.  Very  serious ! Quite  like 
‘ Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays.’  May  I see  the  weals,  if 
it  is  not  treadin’  on  too  delicate  ground  ? ” 

“ The  whats  ? ” 

“ The  weals.  The  cuts  from  the  lash.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  of  course.  No,  I’m  sorry  I don’t  like 
to  show  them.  But  as  for  bruises,  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.”  He  exhibited  the  mark  of  a cricket  ball 
which  had  cut  him  off  on  the  leg  while  fielding 
slackly,  and  followed  this  up  by  limping  slowly 
across  the  room. 

“ Goodness  gracious  me ! Why,  they  have 
lamed  you ! ” 

“Wasn’t  it  a shame  ?”  asked  Massey. 

“ You  are  right,  Mr.  Hobbs,  it  was.” 

“ Then  they  told  me  to  sing  * Here’s  luck  to 
Satan,’  but  I wouldn’t,  so  they  were  just  getting 
ready  the  scourges  again,  when  some  noise  frightened 
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them,  and  they  all  ran  away.” 

“Bullies  are  always  cowards,”  remarked  Mr. 
Devigne  sententiously. 

“ Here’s  one  of  the  scourges,”  said  Sellick. 

“ Is  this  indeed  one  of  the  identical  weapons?  ” 

“Absolutely  identical.  You  can  take  it  away  if 
you  like.” 

“ I thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  I will  do  so  with 
pleasure.”  Mr.  Devigne  took  up  a horrible-looking 
knotted  thing,  specially  prepared  by  a “ John,”  exam- 
ined it  with  interest  and  perhaps  a faint  regret  for 
its  cleanliness,  since  bloodstains  would  have  added 
greatly  to  its  value,  and  coiled  it  up  into  a shape 
which  admitted  of  it  being  deposited  in  his  neat 
brown  bag. 

A little  more  examination  followed  as  to  his 
Lordship’s  feelings  at  different  periods  of  the  tor- 
ments, as  to  the  possibility  of  a repetition  of  the 
incident,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  the  assembled 
company  would  permit  a use  of  the  camera  The 
assembled  company  however  manifested  the  strongest 
objection.  Neither  Lord  Hildebrand  de  Lacy  nor 
any  of  his  companions  would  permit  their  lineaments 
to  appear  even  in  such  distinguished  pages. 

Before  leaving,  the  reporter  was  profuse  in  his 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  interview,  and 
regrets  for  the  sufferings  described. 

“ But  they  shall  not  go  on,”  he  affirmed.  “There 
shall  be  an  exposure.  I respect  your  generosity,  my 
Lord,  in  declinin’  to  name  the  young  villains,  but 
that  will  not  be  suffered  to  shield  them.  Meanwhile 
you  have  furnished  me  with  a human  document  of  the 
very  highest  interest,  indeed  I might  say  of  the  first 
water.  My  Lord  and  gentlemen,  good  day.” 

Mr.  Hobbs  politely  escorted  him  downstairs  and 
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out  of  the  house  before  returning  to  revel  in  the 
progress  made. 

“ You  did  rippingly,  Minnow,”  he  said,  “ only  for 
Heaven’s  sake  remember  your  parents  if  you  have 
anything  of  the  sort  to  do  again.  As  for  you, 
Sandow,  I should  advice  you  to  put  your  head  in  a 
bag  and  keep  it  there.” 

“ All  right,  old  chap.  Anyhow  you  were  able  to 
show  how  fearfully  cute  you  are,  by  putting  things 
straight  after  I’d  mucked  them.” 

Clarence  Devigne  did  not  wait  long  before  using 
his  information.  The  very  next  day  the  Vulture 
was  enlivened  by  headlines  advertising  in  large 
type. 

RAGGING  AT  A PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

SATAN  AND  MARMALADE. 

ARISTOCRATIC  VICTIM. 

Dick  was  disgusted  to  find  himself  described  as 
“ a young  nobleman  in  whose  somewhat  pallid 
countenance  the  caste  of  Yere  de  Yere  is  as  apparent 
as  is  his  touching  sensibility  to  suffering.”  The 
article  was  written  in  the  most  advanced  journalistic 
style,  with  plenty  of  sounding  phrases  and  appeals  to 
the  softer  emotions.  It  gave  no  actual  names,  but 
described  the  geographical  position  of  “ a school  to 
which  it  was  our  unpleasant  duty  to  draw  attention 
not  many  months  ago,”  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy 
to  show  everyone  that  Harrow  was  meant.  No 
details  were  spared  which  might  enhance  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  the  slackness  of  the  authorities 
in  not  preventing  it,  and  generally  speaking  the 
scandalous  inefficiency  revealed  in  the  management 
(save  the  mark ! ) of  those  effete  and  over-rated 
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establishments,  our  so-called  great  public  schools. 
The  length  was  an  entire  column. 

Naturally  the  account  produced  plenty  of  excite- 
ment and  speculation  at  Harrow.  Massey  did  not 
believe  in  the  prolonged  discretion  of  the  conspirators, 
but  he  had  relied  upon  their  keeping  the  facts  to 
themselves  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  this  he 
was  more  or  less  justified. 

At  first,  though  plainly  the  story  was  grossly 
exaggerated,  it  was  thought  that  there  might  be 
some  basis  for  it.  This  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
a mistake  and  people  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  jest 
and  try  to  find  out  the  perpetrators.  Suspicion  was 
directed  towards  Castle’s,  and  to  Massey’s  study  in 
particular,  but  bedtime  arrived  without  anything 
definite  being  revealed.  It  was  guessed  that  Massey 
had  been  pulling  the  Vulture’s  leg,  but  full  discovery 
was  yet  to  be  made. 

Next  morning  the  Hautboy  appeared  with  head- 
lines beside  which  those  of  its  rival  became  insignifi- 
cant. 

DELICIOUS  SCHOOL  HOAX. 
BAGGING  SCANDAL  ALL  MOONSHINE. 
FAMOUS  BEPOBTEB  ‘ KIDDED.’ 
SYMPATHY  FOB  THE  DECEIVED  PAPEB. 

Mr.  Hobbs’  revelations  were  printed  in  full,  names 
of  course  being  again  left  out.  But  it  was  in  the 
concluding  remarks  that  the  Hautboy  excelled  it- 
self. 

“We  need  scarcely  say  that  while  not  grudging  a 
smile  to  the  device  of  these  ingenious  youths,  we 
yet  cannot  withhold  a tribute  of  sympathy  from  our 
esteemed  contemporary.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
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that  the  Vulture  has  before  now  on  sundry  occasions 
made  itself  not  a little  ridiculous  in  the  public  gaze. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  affirm  that  it  has  always 
or  even  usually  exhibited  a sound  judgment,  a sense 
of  proportion  or  an  exact  regard  for  ‘the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.’  But,  not- 
withstanding, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  regret 
that  any  journal  should  have  fallen  into  an  error  at 
once  so  unfortunate  and  so  truly  ludicrous.  Our 
contemporary  has  often  boasted  that  it  is  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousand  copies.  Well,  in  schoolboy 
parlance  it  is  sold  again.  We  trust  that  time  may 
do  something  to  check  the  laughter  with  which  all 
England  will  resound  to-day  through  the  statement 
which  our  superior  information  has  enabled  us  to 
print.  May  there  even  come  a time  when  the  un- 
fortunate Yerax  may  turn  from  proveable  absurdities 
to  those  incisive  and  brilliant  nothings  which  poured 
from  his  pen  when  first  he  broke  like  a meteor  upon 
the  astonished  world  of  journalism.  For  the  present 
we  are  unable,  despite  the  best  will  in  the  world,  to 
give  him  any  more  palatable  advice  than  that  he 
should  promptly  and  effectually  hide  his 

DIMINISHED  HEAD.” 

Thus  did  Massey  avenge  the  insult  offered  to 
Harrow  by  the  Vulture  in  general  and  by  Verax  in 
particular. 

Before  long  inquiries  revealed  the  origin  of  the 
reporter’s  article,  and  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Head- 
master’s study  with  his  three  associates.  Being 
afraid  that  he  had  got  them  into  a row  he  was 
inclined  to  be  apologetic,  but  they  laughed  him  out 
of  his  fears.  Dick  declared  his  certainty  that  noth- 
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ing  serious  would  happen,  and  Hubert  said,  if  it 
did,  the  rag  they  had  had  would  well  make  up  for  it. 
Besides,  they  all  knew  the  Head  to  be  “a  good  sort.” 
Massey  however  was  determined  there  should  be 
no  mistake.  Therefore  directly  the  Headmaster 
touched  the  subject,  he  stated  that  the  idea  had  been 
entirely  his  and  that  he  hoped  what  had  been  done 
would  not  be  considered  their  fault. 

“Nonsense,  my  boy,  nonsense,”  was  the  reply. 
“ Are  not  these  boys  old  enough  to  decide  for  them- 
selves? Wade,  do  you  accept  this  explanation?” 
“ No,  sir,  it  was  my  own  fault.” 

Each  of  the  other  two  declared  that  he  alone  was 
responsible  for  his  own  actions. 

“Now  listen  to  me,”  said  the  potentate.  “You’re 
not  allowed  to  bring  persons  into  your  houses  of 
whom  your  housemaster  knows  nothing.  You  must 
settle  that  with  Mr.  Castle.  But  also  you  have 
certainly  no  business  to  write  to  newspapers  about 
anything  concerning  the  School,  far  less  about  any- 
thing so  ridiculous  as  this  affair.  You  understand 
that,  I hope  ? ” 

Dick  began  to  feel  just  a trifle  alarmed,  and 
Sellick  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  returned  Massey.  “ but  we,  I mean  I, 
only  did  it  because  the  Vulture  had  insulted  the 
School  and  you  and  all  of  us.” 

“ Possibly  it  may  be  for  me  to  decide  whether  or 
not  notice  should  be  taken  of  such  an  attack.” 

Dead  silence. 

“ But  you  will  understand  for  the  future  that  no 
notice  need  be  taken  of  such  things.  As  for  you 
boys,  you  are  too  old  to  make  yourselves  foolish  and 
too  old  to  be  punished.  You  may  go.” 

With  feelings  greatly  relieved  they  departed. 
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But  there  was  still  some  uneasiness  about  the  inter- 
view of  Massey  with  Book. 

“ What  did  he  give  you  ? ” they  asked,  when  he 
came  out. 

“ Nothing.  He’s  really  rather  an  old  ripper. 
He  said,  ‘ You  won’t  get  off  so  lightly  next  time, 
MY.  Hobbs'  In  fact  he  knows  all  about  the  whole 
show,  and  his  wicked  old  eye  twinkled  like  a motor 
lamp.” 

In  the  School  the  quartette  gained  a cheap  reputa- 
tion as  humourists.  This  Massey  supported  with 
equanimity,  but  Hubert  and  Dick  found  it  a perfect 
bore  to  be  expected  to  say  or  do  something  funny 
on  every  occasion.  Such  however  are  the  penalties 
of  notoriety,  and  they  had  to  put  up  with  them 
until  their  fame  had  subsided. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FELSKIN. 

“ Bolts  and  bars  confine  not  independent  fish.” 

Underneath  the  briny  sea. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

The  same  June  which  witnessed  the  Vulture 
affair,  also  saw  Widdowes  conspicuous.  The  Reading 
Prize  is  of  much  less  value  than  many  others,  but 
is  a good  deal  sought  after  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  competition.  Each  tutor  weeds  out 
the  worst  readers  from  his  pupil-room  and  those 
who  are  left  have  to  go  through  preliminary  rounds. 
The  finals  in  two  sets  of  four  each  are  conducted  in 
presence  of  all  the  masters  and  boys — no  small 
ordeal. 

Widdowes  certainly  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the 
junior  members  of  his  audience.  He  was  not  well 
favoured  by  nature,  having  sandy  hair,  a nez  very 
much  retrousse,  copious  freckles  and  prominent  teeth. 
Therefore  he  selected  for  his  own  choice  (one  piece 
out  of  three  is  left  to  the  competitors’  discretion)  a 
poem  of  Calverley’s  beginning  “ They  tell  me  I am 
beautiful,  they  praise  my  silken  hair.”  Its  appro- 
priateness was  at  once  recognized.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  grave  authority  was  influenced  by 
such  a device,  but  Widdowes  got  second  prize,  and 
that  was  the  main  thing. 

Next  term  he  reached  the  Sixth,  and  had  to 
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obtain  special  permission  to  “ find,”  owing  to  his  not 
being  sixteen. 

Another  of  Dick’s  friends  attained  the  rank  of  a 
Sixth  Former  at  the  same  time.  This  was  Hubert. 
He  was  in  actual  fact  low  down  in  the  First  Fifth, 
but  people  of  athletic  ability  and  reasonable  conduct 
sometimes  find  privileges  following  upon  the  honours 
they  have  already  obtained  by  their  own  effort.  Mr. 
Castle  had  hesitated  long  before  deciding  on  the 
step  which  he  ultimately  took,  for  he  understood 
that  it  would  give  Wade  a right  to  expect  the 
Headship  of  the  House  during  his  last  year  in  the 
School.  He  was  always  careful  not  to  give  athletics 
undue  weight  in  determining  the  most  suitable 
candidate  for  this  office,  but  he  realized  that  Wade 
would  be  by  far  the  most  influential  boy  in  the 
House.  It  was  better  that  he  should  be  put  in  a 
position  from  which  he  could  naturally  go  up  to  the 
highest  when  the  time  should  come,  rather  than 
that  he  should  be  lifted  at  the  last  moment  over  the 
heads  of  those  above  him  in  the  order.  Therefore 
he  was  given  Sixth-Form  privileges  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  lower  landing. 

Rook  had  taken  pains  to  get  to  know  him,  and 
felt  that  he  would  probably  carry  out  his  trust 
satisfactorily.  But  for  all  that,  he  did  not  spare 
him  a straight  talk  when  conferring  the  new  dignity. 
Hubert  was  informed  that  he  was  not  a “flyer,” 
that  he  ought  to  be  one  form  higher  than  he  was, 
and  generally  speaking  that  he  might  think  himself 
lucky  to  have  secured  his  privileges,  and  must  take 
good  care  to  justify  the  choice. 

Stevens  was  Head  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
mathematical  prodigy,  an  historical  prodigy,  a 
budding  political-economy  prodigy,  and,  in  his  total 
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inability  to  see  the  slightest  interest  in  ladies,  art 
or  music,  he  was  most  of  all  a prodigy.  His  dress 
was  appalling,  his  trousers  in  particular  being  a 
study.  “ If  one’s  clean,  what  does  anything  else 
matter  ? ” he  would  observe.  Even  in  a society  un- 
critical as  to  appearances,  he  was  notable  for  the 
blueness  of  his  hands,  the  holes  in  his  boots,  and  the 
general  aggressive  shagginess  of  his  look.  Untidi- 
ness was  the  only  form  of  conceit  that  he  was  ever 
known  to  give  way  to.  He  divided  his  acquaintance 
into  the  “ good  sort,”  the  “ not  bad  ” person,  and 
the  “ awful  man.”  The  last  section  was  small.  He 
feared  nothing  but  society  ladies  and  undergraduates 
with  a taste  for  epigram.  In  his  day  the  House 
was  in  good  order. 

Massey  held  command  of  the  middle  landing. 
Pykes  had  departed.  His  father  believing  in  an 
early  introduction  to  business,  he  had  taken  up  an 
humble  position  in  a solicitor’s  office.  Perhaps  his 
leaving  created  in  Dick’s  mind  a sort  of  reaction 
which  helped  to  make  him  slack.  But  undoubtedly 
Felskin  was  the  principal  cause.  For  a while  the 
central  purpose  of  “ doing  something  ” was  obscured. 
Dick  took  a turn  on  the  down  track.  Felskin  had 
come  the  term  before  Dick.  Though  fully  seventeen 
and  a half  he  was  still  only  in  the  Third  Fifth.  He 
had  been  kept  back  by  innumerable  follies  and 
several  visits  to  the  Headmaster.  He  and  Hubert 
had  not  been  friendly,  having  had  a sharp  quarrel 
during  the  previous  term,  and  Dick  had  seen  little 
of  him  up  to  now,  and  was  not  overpleased  when  he 
found  that  their  rooms  were  adjacent.  Felskin 
however  showed  distinct  signs  of  a wish  to  be  on 
better  terms  with  both,  seldom  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  them.  He  was  fond  of  adopting 
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the  tone  of  a man  of  the  world,  and  Hubert  was 
not  quick,  or  perhaps  not  suspicious  enough  to 
think  that  he  was  trying  to  curry  favour  by 
pretending  to  find  the  same  qualities  in  him  as  he 
aspired  to  himself.  When  one  has  just  become  a 
Sixth  Former  he  does  not  wish  to  have  anyone 
hostile  who  might  become  friendly,  and  therefore 
Hubert  responded  cheerfully  enough  to  these 
advances. 

In  appearance  Felskin  was  rather  tall  and  very 
weedy.  He  ought  to  have  had  a fairly  good  physique, 
and  might  still  have  improved  it  greatly  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble,  but  he  preferred  a stoop  and  an  air 
of  listless  nonchalance  something  like  Yassicker’s, 
only  that  he  meant  a good  deal  more  by  it  than 
could  ever  have  been  pleaded  against  Vassicker. 

This  attitude  aroused  Dick’s  curiosity  rather  than 
repelled  him.  Altogether  Felskin  was  interesting. 
He  would  talk  by  the  yard  about  the  Bridge  parties 
he  had  attended  in  town,  and  the  smart  things  said 
and  done  by  himself  and  older  participants  in  the 
game.  He  had  made  some  progress  in  the  art  of 
innuendo,  which  was  less  obvious  then  open  foulness 
and  had  for  his  listener  a strange  attraction  of  re- 
pulsion. He  would  discourse  learnedly  upon  the 
different  brands  of  tobacco,  and  was  well  up  in  the 
vintages  of  wines,  declaring  that  such  a year  had 
produced  nothing  but  the  thinnest  stuff,  while  that 
turned  out  by  another  had  any  amount  of  “ body.” 
Dick  had  never  come  across  anything  of  this  kind, 
and  he  listened  with  eager  ears  to  the  wonderful 
experiences  of  his  companion  as  a young  man  about 
town.  Had  he  been  aware  that  the  blase  youth 
was  known  to  his  intimates  as  “ The  Suckling,”  and 
was  a fruitful  source  of  amusement  to  them  behind 
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his  back,  he  might  not  have  thought  so  much  of 
him  or  have  grown  to  think  desirable  on  his  own 
account  some  of  his  achievements. 

More  than  once  he  let  his  work  go  to  the  wall 
owing  to  his  desire  not  to  let  slip  any  of  these  ripe 
words  of  wisdom,  and  a desire  took  hold  of  him  to 
be  initiated  into  some  of  the  enjoyments  described. 
Was  not  he  seventeen?  Was  not  that  an  age  at 
which  one  might  expect  to  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing like  a man  ? Had  not  the  time  come  for  him 
to  assert  himself,  to  choose  his  own  pleasures,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before? 

With  such  ideas  flitting  through  his  brain  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  blushed  when 
Felskin  asked  if  he  smoked  much  in  the  holidays, 
Mr.  Morstan  had  certain  cast-iron  rules,  and  one  of 
these  was  no  smoking  before  eighteen  and  very 
little  before  twenty-one. 

“ No,  not  much,”  he  answered. 

“ What  do  you  smoke,  when  you  do  ? Turkish  or 
Egyptian  or  Bussian  ? Of  course  straighters  aren’t 
good  enough  when  one  knows  anything  about  it.” 

“ Well,  er,  you  know  I haven’t  smoked  at  all, 
except  a few  puffs.” 

“ A few  puffs ! ” Felskin  repeated  disdainfully. 
“ How  devilish  absurd  ! What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ An  uncle  of  mine  once  gave  me  a cigarette  to 
try  for  a minute  or  two.”  He  felt  dreadfully 
ashamed  and  wished  he  had  not  mentioned  the 
puffs. 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  say  you’ve  never  smoked  ex- 
cept for  that.” 

“ No,  I can’t  say  I have.” 

“Well  I will  be  d d.  And  a man  like  you 

too.” 
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The  implied  compliment  was  understood. 

“Why  ever  haven’t  you?  I don’t  think  any- 
thing would  ever  keep  me  off  smoking  while  I had 
a watch  to  pop  or  a cursed  match  to  strike.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  my  mater  doesn’t  much  like  the 
reek,  and  I don’t  want  to  worry  her.” 

tf  Really.  Ah ! That’s  funny,  because  so  many 
women  smoke  now.  I’ve  seen  Pussie  Gelatine — at 
the  Alhambra,  don’t  you  know — smoke  half  a dozen 
cigs  straight  off.  But  anyhow  one  needn’t  do  it  in 
the  drawing-room.” 

There  seemed  something  impressive  about  this 
noble  concession. 

“ Have  a cig  to-night  ? ” 

“ To-night  ? ” Dick  was  more  astonished  and 
excited  than  he  would  have  thought  possible. 

“ Yes,  why  not  ? ” 

“ But  how  can  we  ? What  about  Book  ? ” 

“ Going  out  to  dinner.” 

“ Is  he  really  ? Sure  ? ” 

“ Positive.” 

“ But  where  ? Not  in  here  surely  ? ” 

“ Good  Lord,  no.  What  an  ass  you  are.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  the  bathroom  ? ” 

“ In  the  tosh  ? But  it’ll  reek  all  over  the  place. 
Wade  would  smell  it.” 

“ He  wouldn’t  care  a blow.” 

“ Oh,  but  he’s  a Sixth-Former  now.” 

“ That  doesn’t  matter.  He’s  not  such  a fool  as  to 
care  about  a little  thing  like  that.  And  it’s  a hun- 
dred to  one  no  beak  will  be  about.”  The  spice  of 
risk  added  to  the  delight  of  the  prospect. 

“ All  right,  then,”  Dick  agreed.  “ I’ll  come.” 

“ What  kind  of  cig  ? ” 

“ Bussian.” 
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For  an  instant  Felskin  looked  disconcerted. 
“ Sacre,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I do  believe  I’ve  gone  and 
been  and  forgotten  to  bring  any  Russians.  But  I’ve 
Nestors  and  Abdullahs  and  Savorys,  so  you  can  have 
a fair  pick.” 

“ Yes,  I think  that’ll  about  do  for  me.” 

“ Right  you  are  then.  Nine  forty-five  in  the 
bathroom.” 

“ But  somebody’ll  be  in  the  tosh.” 

“ That’s  all  right.  I looked  at  the  list.  The 
first  chap  will  be  out  by  then,  and  the  second’s  only 
young  Daffrey.” 

“Won’t  he  mind?” 

“ Who  cares  if  he  does  ? ” 

Dick  could  not  look  forward  to  the  appointment 
entirely  without  doubt.  He  knew  that  Rook  had 
become  specially  alert  about  smoking,  having  dis- 
covered somebody  at  it  not  long  before,  and  had 
told  Stevens  and  his  fellow  Sixth-Formers  that  he 
expected  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  instantly  stopped. 
He  was  uncertain  what  attitude  Hubert  would  take 
up  if  he  found  out.  But  he  was  resolved  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  proof,  and  he  and  Felskin  met  outside 
the  bathroom  door  punctually  at  9.45.  Felskin 
knocked. 

“ I can’t  let  you  in  again,  you  silly  weasel,”  came 
a shrill  voice.  “ What  do  you  think  you’ve  forgotten 
now  ? Is  it  your  nut  ? ” Evidently  Daffrey  thought 
his  predecessor  had  returned  for  some  lost  property. 
Felskin  informed  him  in  no  very  gentle  terms  of 
his  mistake.  Presently  the  door  was  unlocked  and 
a diminutive,  dripping  figure  skipped  back  into  the 
bath.  Daffrey,  a new  boy,  was  astonished  at  the 
interruption  of  these  two  big  fellows,  and  looked  it. 

“ Don’t  stare  at  me,”  said  Felskin  peremptorily. 
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Daffrey  dropped  his  eyes,  which  had  become  circular 
with  wonder  when  he  saw  a cigarette-case  produced 
and  opened. 

“ All  right,  Daffrey,”  said  Dick.  “ You  go  on  with 
your  tosh,  and  buck  up.  At  least,”  he  added  con- 
descendingly, “ You  needn’t  buck  up  unless  you 
like,  only  don’t  mind  us.” 

“ All  right,”  echoed  Daffrey,  deeply  interested,  but 
affecting  to  resume  his  sponging  operations. 

Dick  selected  a cigarette  and  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  Felskin  meanwhile  occupying  the  only  chair 
and  blowing  magnificent  rings  towards  the  ceiling. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  starting. 

“ Hullo,”  he  observed  suddenly.  “ The  rotten 
thing’s  gone  out.” 

It  was  relighted,  and  this  time  he  got  on  better, 
but  it  was  not  unmixed  pleasure.  He  did  not  like 
the  taste  even  when  the  smoke  got  fairly  into  his 
mouth,  which  was  by  no  means  always.  He  could 
not  help  sucking  the  end  so  that  it  was  rapidly 
reduced  into  an  unsightly  pulp.  Worst  of  all,  a 
feeling  was  gradually  creeping  over  him  which 
recalled  a rough  crossing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Most  people  can  go  on  for  a while  ; he  seemed  likely 
to  succumb  at  once.  He  was  only  too  well  aware 
that  he  did  not  look  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  it  ex- 
asperated him  to  find  the  soft  birdlike  optics  of 
Daffrey  riveted  upon  his  face. 

“ You’ll  know  me  next  time,”  he  said,  trying  to 
conjure  up  a smile. 

Daffrey  got  up,  opened  the  waste  pipe  and  began 
to  dry  himself.  The  question  was — Could  Dick 
keep  it  up  till  he  was  gone  ? With  great  difficulty 
he  managed  it,  but  no  sooner  had  the  towel  that 
hung  over  the  shoulder  of  the  retreating  kid  dis- 
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appeared  through  the  doorway,  than  he  threw  the 
remains  of  the  now  detested  cigarette  through  the 
window,  thanked  Felskin  awfully,  said  it  had  been 
ripping,  and  betook  himself  to  bed.  There  by  lying 
very  still  he  succeeded  in  averting  any  outward  signs 
of  his  feelings,  though  a glance  in  the  looking-glass 
showed  a yellow  and  unhappy  countenance. 

After  lights-out  he  heard  Hubert  open  his  door 
and  give  a low  whistle.  Then  his  steps  proceeded 
slowly  down  the  passage  and  into  the  bathroom. 
Dick  could  hear  him  sniffing  the  smoke  as  he  went 
in.  He  did  not  stay  long,  for  within  a minute  his 
voice  sounded  from  Daffrey’s  room.  In  the  silence 
it  was  distinct  enough.  How  curious  it  seemed  to 
listen  to  a friend’s  voice  with  the  feelings  of  a 
criminal ! 

“ Your  tosh  night,  isn’t  it,  Daffrey  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Had  your  tosh  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Been  smoking  in  there  ? ” 

“No.” 

Dick  wondered  if  the  moment  had  come  for  him 
to  confess.  He  decided  to  wait  a little  longer. 

“Quite  sure?” 

“ Yes,  absolutely.” 

“Bight  ho!” 

Hubert  proceeded  to  his  own  room  and  undressed. 
Dick  lay  awake  some  time  owing  to  the  mingled 
perturbation  of  his  mind  and  his  inner  parts.  He 
had  not  much  considered  beforehand  whether  or 
not  he  was  likely  to  enjoy  his  new  experience.  It 
had  sufficed  that  he  was  doing  a rather  dashing 
thing.  Now  however  he  had  found  out  whether  it 
was  nice  or  disagreeable,  and  the  verdict  was 
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decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter  conclusion.  He 
had  found  it  perfectly  odious.  Of  course  everybody 
felt  that  at  starting,  so  he  told  himself,  and  he  would 
soon  be  able  to  enjoy  it  if  he  persevered.  But  that 
was  a big  “if.”  At  present  he  could  look  forward  to 
the  second  time  with  nothing  short  of  loathing. 

He  wondered  what  Hubert  thought  of  his  dis- 
covery. Judging  from  the  brief  conversation  with 
Daffrey,  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  but  would  he 
seriously  interfere  ? It  was  easy  enough  to  say  that 
he  had  often  talked  in  days  gone  by  of  smoking  as 
if  it  were  rather  fine  than  otherwise,  and  had  told 
stories  of  how  masters  and  monitors  had  got  fooled 
over  their  efforts  to  discover  culprits.  But  he  could 
not  forget  that  when  a fellow  becomes  a Sixth- 
Former,  it  is  natural  he  should  take  a different  view 
of  an  offence  which  he  is  supposed  to  stop.  Yet 
surely  he  would  not  interfere  with  himself  or  Felskin, 
even  though  he  would  stop  a kid  from  breaking 
rules.  He  did  not  want  to  annoy  Hubert,  but  he 
felt  rebellious  against  the  bare  notion  of  being  for- 
bidden by  him  to  do  as  he  liked.  Hubert  ought  to 
take  it  all  like  a good  chap  and  wink  at  it. 

Next  morning  he  started  rather  early  for  first 
school.  A notice  had  been  put  on  the  board  already. 
It  was  only  there  till  breakfast,  but  everyone  saw  it. 
“ Somebody  smoked  last  night  in  the  bottom  landing 
bathroom.  There  must  be  no  more  of  it.  C.  A. 
Stevens.”  Short  and  to  the  point  certainly.  While 
Dick  stared  at  it,  Hubert  came  up  grinning.  “ Not 
much  in  your  line,  Minnow,”  he  said,  “ you’d  be  pea- 
green  in  two  shakes.”  He  went  on,  but  Dick 
lingered. 

Presently  Felskin  came  up  yawning.  “Hullo, 
what  the  dooce  is  this  ? Somebody  smoked — oho ! 
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By  Jove,  what  a ripper  old  Sandow  is ! He  nrast 
have  put  Stella  up  to  it.  He  doesn’t  care  that  ” (here 
fingers  were  snapped  in  the  air),  “ but  he  thinks 
appearances  must  be  kept  up.”  They  walked  to- 
gether. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Dick, hesitatingly,  “I  think, 
at  least  I almost  think,  he  does  care.” 

“ Not  he.  No  more  than  he  would  if  I squashed  a 
cussed  black  beetle.”  The  comparison  seemed  barely 
relevant,  but  Dick  merely  said  “ P’raps  so.” 

“ If  he  did,”  added  Felskin,  “ it  wouldn’t  matter  to 
us.”  It  was  easy  to  see  what  was  meant.  Dick  felt 
a shamefaced  admiration  for  Felskin,  who  could  thus 
presume  to  insinuate  that  he  would  stand  up  against 
Hubert  if  interfered  with.  And  why  should  there 
be  any  interference  ? It  might  be  Book’s  business, 
but  smoking  wasn’t  like  making  a hideous  din  or  rot- 
ting the  Johns  or  “cattying  ” passers-by.  It  harmed 
nobody  else,  so  why  should  a Sixth-Former  want  to 
stop  it?  Dick  was  in  a mood  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  prove  that  black  is  white,  had  he 
desired. 

About  this  time  his  second  period  of  notable  slack- 
ness began.  He  was  not  encouraged  to  work  by  his 
new  comrade.  Felskin  had  a theory  that  it  was  bad 
form  and  childish  to  be  too  much  interested  in 
Harrovian  concerns.  A watery  imitation  of  the  man 
of  fashion  was  the  be-all  and  end-all.  He  decorated 
his  room  with  portraits  of  famous  dancers  and 
comedians  (a  neatly  devised  piece  of  drapery  fell  over 
the  former  if  Book  was  about),  he  wore  collars  of 
surprising  height,  and  he  sought  to  initiate  Dick  into 
new  habits.  One  of  these  was  a little  betting  carried 
on  with  a certain  show  of  secrecy,  but  communicated 
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to  other  boys  with  much  gusto,  because  like  smoking 
it  had  something  attractive  about  it.  Dick  learned 
the  occupation  and  in  part  the  nature  of  “ bookies,” 
and  he  entrusted  sums  varying  from  one  to  ten 
shillings  to  his  adviser  to  be  laid  on  particular  horses 
at  three  or  four  meetings. 

Success  did  not  follow  Felskin’s  forecasts.  He  had 
agonizing  luck,  he  said.  One  beastly  horse  was 
second  by  a short  head,  another  was  shut  out  by  foul 
riding,  which  ought  to  have  caused  the  winning 
jockey  to  be  suspended  and  his  mount  disqualified. 
But  this  was  small  consolation  for  poor  Dick  when 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  write  home  for  more 
money  several  weeks  earlier  than  it  usually  came. 
It  was  sent  without  remark,  but  he  now  took  fright, 
and  not  even  Felskin’s  blandishments  could  induce 
him  to  try  a final  flutter.  Luckily  for  himself,  he 
had  a holy  horror  of  getting  into  debt. 

Nor  did  he  pay  much  attention  to  the  enconiums 
passed  upon  certain  fiery  liquids.  But  smoking,  he 
considered,  was  an  art  in  which  a man  must  be 
proficient,  and  therefore  in  spite  of  former  hesitations 
he  persisted  in  it.  Sometimes  the  pair  walked  far 
afield,  to  find  a suitable  spot.  The  operation  became 
easier  each  time.  After  a certain  amount  of  practice 
it  was  even  pleasant.  A fresh  flavour  was  given  by 
the  sprightly  anecdotes  with  which  his  companion 
enlivened  the  consumption  of  cigarettes.  Felskin 
was  at  his  best  when  under  their  genial  influence,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  he  was  more  amusing  than 
at  other  times. 

“You’re  always  with  Felskin  now,”  Widdowes  re- 
marked. “ It’s  impossible  to  get  you  to  come  out, 
even  for  a stroll.” 

This  was  hard  to  answer.  How  could  Dick  explain 
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that  just  then  he  found  himself  more  at  home  with 
a man  of  the  world  than  when  listening  to  all  the 
school  “ shop  ” or  to  Widdy’s  reflections  on  such  and 
such  a master’s  remark  on  Browning,  or  to  Hubert’s 
eternal  “cricket  and  footer  gas?” 

Occasionally  the  smoking  was  even  carried  on  in 
the  room  of  one  or  another  of  the  culprits.  Book 
became  suspicious.  He  came  into  Felskin’s  room 
and  noticed  something. 

“ Smell  of  tobacco  in  here.” 

“Is  there,  sir,”  asked  Felskin,  innocently. 

“ Yes.  Smoking.  Felskin,  you  haven’t  been 
smoking  ? ” 

“I,  sir?  No!” 

“Nor  you,  Morstan ? ” A pair  of  searching  eyes 
were  bent  upon  Hick,  who  answered  “ No,  sir,”  with 
less  confidence.  He  was  unaccustomed  to  lying  and 
did  not  enjoy  the  sensation,  particularly  as  he  liked 
the  man  who  questioned  him. 

“ It  must  have  been  one  of  the  Old  Boys  who  were 
down  this  afternoon,”  suggested  Felskin. 

“ Um ! Perhaps  so.  I must  ask  them  again  not 
to  do  it.  They  must  have  forgotten  the  example 
they  set.  If  they  realized  that  any  boy  caught  smok- 
ing would  be  instantly  sent  up  to  the  Headmaster,  I 
don’t  suppose  they  would  do  it.” 

“ No,  sir,”  Felskin  agreed  soothingly.  “ I don’t 
suppose  they  would.” 

On  another  occasion  Stevens  also  had  his  suspicions. 

“We  can’t  have  any  more  of  this  kind  of  thing,” 
he  announced. 

“ What  kind  of  thing  ? Oh,  you  mean  Book’s  in- 
terference about  going  out  to  lunch  ? ” This  was  a 
trifling  matter,  Mr.  Castle  having  been  considered 
by  two  or  three  boys  to  have  curtailed  their  rights. 
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“No,  I don’t.  I mean  this  beastly  stink.  If  there’s 
the  slightest  sign  of  it  next  time  I come  in,  look  out 
for  a row.” 

“ Silly  toad ! ” exclaimed  Felskin,  contemptuously, 
when  he  was  gone. 

But  Dick  felt  on  the  edge  of  a precipice. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FRICTION. 

“ Off  to  my  room  to  be  whopped  ! ” — Jerry, — S.  W.  Goee. 

It  was  unpleasantly  obvious  that  both  Book  and 
the  Head  of  the  House  would  be  on  the  watch 
henceforth.  Nor  was  Dick’s  comfort  increased  by 
the  results  of  his  growing  slackness  in  Form.  He 
had  sunk  below  boys  whom  he  knew  he  could  have 
beaten  if  he  had  tried.  Felskin  told  him  he  had 
better  avoid  getting  his  remove,  because  he  stood  in 
danger  of  being  in  the  Sixth  some  day,  and  then  he 
would  simply  become  an  infernal  policeman  or 
something  very  like  one,  whereas  the  Upper  Fifths 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  havens  of  refuge. 
Dick  did  not  carry  his  laziness  so  far,  for  he  felt  that 
if  remarks  were  made  at  home  about  his  bad  places 
and  reports  he  would  be  able  to  silence  them  by 
announcing  that  his  remove  was  a certainty  in  spite 
of  everything.  He  would  need  to  do  well  for  this 
purpose  however,  and  very  soon  saw  that  he  could 
not  keep  high  enough  to  stand  any  chance  except  by 
working  harder  than  was  possible  while  he  was 
favoured  with  Felskin’s  companionship. 

Having  once  dropped,  he  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  rise.  The  old  dismal  round  was  in  full 
swing — failures  in  “con”  and  “rep,”  exercises  to  write 
out,  lines  for  coming  in  late  and  for  inattention, 
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serious  parleys  at  the  Form  Master’s  desk.  He  was 
no  longer  sufficiently  juvenile  and  stupid  to  imagine 
that  any  glory  attached  to  this  state  of  things,  but 
he  did  try  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  atoned  for 
by  acquaintance  with  such  a remarkable  and  ex- 
perienced man  as  Felskin,  and  by  the  power  of 
“ having  a decent  smoke  when  a man  wants  to.”  He 
wondered,  or  at  any  rate  persuaded  himself  that  he 
wondered,  why  any  fellow  in  the  House  should  wish 
to  interfere  with  his  harmless  pleasures.  He 
resented  Stevens’  intrusion  and  was  even  less  pleased 
when  Hubert  gave  him  a friendly  warning,  not 
direct  but  conveyed  by  means  of  an  hint. 

“ Stella  has  been  talking  to  me  about  smoking,” 
he  said. 

“Has  he?” 

“Yes.  Old  Rook’s  been  at  him  about  it  again  and 
we’re  going  to  put  a stop  to  it.” 

“How?” 

“ That  remains  to  be  seen.” 

“I  wonder  you  care.” 

“ You’ll  be  a Sixth-Former  soon  yourself,  and  then 
you’ll  find  out  why  I do.” 

“All  right.  You  needn’t  side  about  being  one.” 
This  was  accepted  as  a joke,  but  was  not  altogether 
meant  as  one. 

The  timely  admonition  had  no  effect.  Three 
days  later  Hubert,  looking  for  a ball  which  had  been 
kicked  out  of  the  yard,  came  right  upon  Felskin  and 
Dick  enjoying  the  blissful  weed  in  an  outhouse 
where  an  odd  bicycle  or  two  were  kept.  It  was  a 
dangerous  place,  but  Felskin  silenced  all  hesitation 
by  saying  that  if  Dick  funked  it  he  might  clear  out. 
He  had  bribed  one  of  the  Johns,  he  declared,  and  no 
one  else  was  likely  to  come  in. 
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“ Hullo,  Sandow,”  lie  remarked,  airily,  “ devilish 
glad  to  see  you,  old  chap.  Have  a cig  ? Just 
one?  ” 

“ I’ll  see  you  somewhere  first.  Do  you  remember 
that  notice  Stevens  stuck  up  ? ” 

“ I seem  to  remember  some  truck.” 

“ It  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  of  this  sort 
of  thing  here.” 

“ Oh  no,  I don’t  remember  that.” 

“ You  do,  anyhow.”  Hubert  turned  to  Dick. 

“ No.  It  only  said  there  was  to  be  no  more  smok- 
ing in  the  house,  and  this  isn’t  the  house.” 

Hubert  pondered  for  a moment.  He  was  anxious 
to  avoid  running  Dick  in,  though  if  Felskin  alone 
had  been  concerned,  he  would  have  brushed  aside 
the  quibble. 

“ Didn’t  you  think  it  meant  here  too  ? ” 

“ My  good  chap,”  Felskin  replied,  waving  the 
matchbox  gracefully  between  his  fingers.  “ We’re 
doocid  sorry,  but  we  really  can’t  tell  what  you  mean 
and  what  you  don’t.  We’re  not  thought-readers, 
and  we’ll  just  stop  here.  In  fact  we  won’t  go 
home  till  morning,  no,  we  won’t  go  home  till 
morning.” 

It  was  11.15.  a.m.,  but  that  did  not  matter. 

“ Shut  that  row  ! ” Hubert  thundered. 

Felskin  looked  up  in  mild  astonishment. 

“ If  I catch  you  or  anyone  else  smoking  anywhere 
near  the  house,  it’ll  be  a bad  look  out  for  you  or 
them.” 

“ What,  if  you  cobbed  Rook,  would  it  ? ” 

“ Funny  joke ! Chuck  that  cig  away,  and  clear 
out.” 

“ Clear  out  yourself.” 

Hubert  took  a step  towards  him,  whereupon  he 
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gathered  himself  together  and  walked  away  with  as 
much  dignity  as  he  could  summon. 

Lick  followed  with  five  words  ringing  in  his  ears. 

“Drop  it,  you  utter  fool,”  was  what  had  been  said 
to  him. 

The  second  week  of  November  was  important  in 
the  annals  of  Richard  de  Minnet  Morstan,  because 
during  its  course  he  got  more  lines  given  him  than 
in  any  other  equal  length  of  time,  during  his  sojourn 
at  Harrow.  On  Monday  there  were  a hundred  for 
the  French  master  as  a penalty  for  repeated  lateness, 
and  another  hundred  from  Rook  to  drive  the  iniquity 
home,  on  Tuesday  the  mathematical  master  de- 
manded two  hundred  for  an  impertinent  answer. 
Thursday  morning  saw  even  Stench  obliged  to  award 
fifty  for  flagrant  inattention  during  a special  hour, 
and  next  day  the  Form  Master  set  another  two 
hundred  when  he  discovered  a suspicious  looking 
drawing  in  a book  intended  for  taking  notes.  He 
had  called  Morstan  to  his  desk  and  demanded  to 
look  at  the  notebook.  “ What  is  this  rubbish 
supposed  to  mean  ? ” he  inquired,  as  he  inspected  a 
person  of  insignificant  and  perky  appearance  accost- 
ing one  of  majestic  port. 

“ It’s  you,  sir,  talking  to  the  Headmaster  ! ” 

“ Oh,  indeed ! ” And  the  punishment  was  an- 
nounced before  the  titter  had  died  away  with  which 
the  answer  was  greeted.  Its  frankness,  though 
Dick  did  not  know  this,  had  subtracted  one-third 
from  the  whole,  for  an  exemplary  sentence  had  been 
intended.  Still  two  hundred  are  always  a bore,  and 
particularly  when  they  raise  your  grand  total  to  six 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  week. 

Meanwhile  Felskin  lost  no  occasion  for  running 
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Hubert  down  to  his  new  friend.  He  did  so,  not  as 
a rule  by  a frontal  attack,  but  by  hints,  insinuations, 
and  affected  regrets.  All  these  the  listener  would 
have  thrown  back  angrily  or  at  least  heard  in  silence 
a few  weeks  before,  but  now  he  was  attentive  and 
often  agreed.  Felskin  had  acquired  much  influence 
over  him,  and  his  budding  sense  of  manhood  made 
him  very  impatient  of  restraint. 

One  or  two  of  the  grosser  accusations  he  rejected, 
as  for  instance  when  Hubert  got  his  flannels  after 
playing  finely  at  back.  He  had  injured  one  of  the 
best  forwards  on  the  other  side,  an  accident  which 
Felskin  did  not  hesitate  to  put  down  to  deliberate 
“ chawing.”  Dick  denied  this.  He  knew  that  it  was 
a case  of 

“ Why  did  he  crush  Jack  with  a rush 
Only  because  that  he  had  to.” 

But  although  he  showed  a moderate  pleasure  in  a 
success  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  put 
him  in  the  seventh  heaven,  he  only  carried  a very 
little  distance  his  championship  of  his  former  hero. 

They  were  friendly  enough  outwardly  when  they 
met,  as  of  course  they  frequently  did,  but  neither 
could  hide  from  himself  or  from  the  other  that  a 
certain  constraint  had  arisen.  Formerly  they  had 
had  an  occasional  walk  together,  despite  Hubert’s 
superior  position  and  the  number  of  his  acquain- 
tances, but  now  these  ceased.  Private  talk  such  as 
they  had  sometimes  exchanged,  also  came  to  an  end. 
When  Mr.  Morstan  stood  for  Parliament  at  a bye- 
election  it  was  through  his  mother  that  Hubert 
heard  of  it.  When  Hubert’s  sister  was  engaged  to 
be  married,  Dick  read  the  news  by  chance  in  the 
Morning  Post. 
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This  uneasy,  half-and-half  state  of  things  did  not 
last  long.  On  the  Saturday  evening  of  the  eventful 
week  Hubert  was  invited  to  dinner  by  a master,  and 
went.  It  was  well  known  that  the  master  in 
question  always  gave  a signal  of  a particular  kind  at 
a quarter  past  ten  which  meant  that  his  guests  were 
to  depart.  None  moved  until  it  was  given.  There- 
fore there  could  be  little  danger  of  Hubert  returning 
before  that  time.  Book  had  a friend  staying  with 
him,  and  had  casually  mentioned  that  he  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a battle  at  chess  that  evening.  When 
he  had  been  round  the  bottom  landing  immediately 
after  prayers  and  had  afterwards  retired  to  his  study, 
it  appeared  that  this  would  be  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  he  lost.  Dick  and  Felskin  proceeded  towards 
the  bathroom.  The  water  happened  not  to  be  in 
use. 

As  they  went,  a head  peered  round  the  door  of 
one  of  the  doubles.  It  was  Daffrey’s,  who  was 
intent  on  some  small  rag  of  his  own.  On  a sudden 
impulse  Dick  offered  him  a cigarette.  He  felt 
enormously  relieved  when  Daffrey  declined. 

They  sat  down  to  their  somewhat  fearful  joy, 
Felskin  declaring  they  were  absolutely  safe. 

“ Oh  yes,  assafe  as  a house  on  fire,”  Dick  assented. 
The  simile  seemed  scarcely  appropriate. 

Each  consumed  a cigarette,  each  was  half  way 
through  another.  There  was  no  longer  anything 
purgatorial  about  the  process. 

Ten  struck,  a minute  or  two  passed,  and  a step 
was  heard  on  the  stairs.  It  was  no  light  one. 

“By  Jove,  it’s  Hubert,”  cried  Dick,  in  some 
trepidation. 

“ Bot.  Can’t  be.  It’s  only  a John.” 

The  doubt  was  soon  resolved,  for  the  door  was 
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briskly  tried  from  the  outside.  Hubert  had  enjoyed 
the  evening  though  it  had  unexpectedly  come  to  an 
end  twenty  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had 
come  upstairs  humming  an  air  which  had  just  been 
sung,  and  accompanying  it  with  uncouth  swayings 
of  his  neck  and  body.  Miss  Higgs  had  met  him  on 
the  landing  and  thought  how  nice  he  looked  in  his 
evening  dress  and  what  a picture  of  good  humour. 
She  was  partial  to  Mr.  Wade. 

When  a faint  odour  reached  him  from  the  bath- 
room the  amiability  vanished  from  his  face.  He 
was  let  in  without  much  delay,  for  he  threatened  to 
burst  the  door  open.  Straight  up  to  Felskin  he 
walked. 

“ What  have  you  got  there  ? ” he  asked.  “ Down 
there,  I mean,  behind  your  back.” 

“ Nestors.  Have  one  ? ” 

The  proffer  was  ignored.  “ Have  you  been 
smoking  too  ? ” This  to  Dick. 

“ Yes.  But  there’s  plenty  left  for  you.” 

“ Puh ! I’m  going  to  shave  you  both,  so  come  on 
to  my  room.” 

“ Oh,  I say,  you  d d old  ass,”  began  Felskin. 

“ Go  to  my  room,”  said  Hubert.  “ If  you 
don’t—” 

But  Felskin  went,  and  so  did  Dick,  feeling 
unutterable  things.  Hubert  produced  a racquet 
from  the  top  of  his  bookcase. 

“Bend  over,”  he  ordered,  making  the  racquet 
swish  through  the  air  by  way  of  preparation. 

Felskin  looked  aghast.  He  had  courage  enough 
up  to  the  actual  point,  but  now  he  was  most  mon- 
strously unhappy. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  really  going  to 
shave  me?” 
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“ Yes,  I do.  Bend  over ! ” 

Dick  watched  with  an  odd,  sinking  sensation 
about  the  thighs,  while  six  strokes  were  deftly 
administered.  Felskin  too  much  despised  ordinary 
accomplishments  to  be  at  all  hardy,  and  he  wriggled 
violently  after  each  blow.  The  fourth  produced  a 
slight  cry,  the  last  a palpable  howl,  and  he  was 
no  very  dignified  figure  as  he  retreated  to  his 
room. 

“ Now  then,”  said  Hubert,  “ I’m  awfully  sorry, 
but  I must.” 

Dick  was  not  afraid,  for  fear  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  anger.  “ Do  you  mean  you’re  going  to  try 
and  shave  me?  ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  I’m  dashed  well  not  going  to  be  touched 
by  you.  I’ll  appeal  to  Stevens.”  Dick  felt  wildly 
rebellious. 

“You’d  better  not.  You’ll  only  get  whopped 
instead,  and  worse.” 

“ I don’t  care.  I will.” 

“ Come  on  then.” 

They  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house.  On  the 
way  the  electric  light  was  turned  off,  and  they  had 
to  end  by  a ludicrous  groping.  Stevens  was  reading 
by  candlelight.  Hubert  explained  the  circum- 
stances. 

“ Is  that  put  right  ? ” he  asked  Dick. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  you  were  fairly  and  squarely  cobbed,” 
said  Stevens.  “ What  do  you  appeal  about  ? 
You’ve  been  warned  several  times.” 

This  was  awkward.  There  really  was  no  reason 
except  temper,  and  that  did  not  seem  a very  good 
excuse  to  urge. 
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“ I want  to  be  whopped  by  you,  instead  of  shaved 
by  this  chap.” 

The  Head  of  the  House  looked  him  up  and  down. 

“ Now,  look  here,  Morstan,”  he  said.  “ You’ve 
been  making  a beastly  fool  of  yourself,  trying  to 
imitate  Felskin  and  siding  about  being  a sporting 
man  and  all  that.  And  now  you’re  cobbed  you  try 
to  rot  Wade  just  because  he  found  it  out.  We’ll 
give  you  four  each,  I think.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Hubert.  “I  won’t  do  any  of 
it.” 

“ I will,  then.  Take  off  your  coat,  Morstan.” 

“All  right.  Whop  away.  But  I call  it  rotten 
drivel.” 

“We  didn’t  ask  what  you  called  it,”  Stevens 
assured  him,  and  proceeded  to  administer  eight 
sound  whacks  with  the  cane,  the  maximum  number 
according  to  custom.  They  hurt  abominably.  Dick 
was  fully  resolved  not  to  show  that  he  felt  them,  but 
his  back  as  well  as  his  mind  was  distressed  when  he 
got  to  the  bottom  landing.  To  think  that  he 
had  escaped  anything  of  the  kind  for  all  this  time 
and  now  had  actually  been  given  eight,  though 
a three-yearer ! To  be  whopped  by  one  friend 
and  through  another  was  as  sickening  as  it  was 
unusual. 

Next  day  he  was  going  up  to  second  Chapel  alone 
when  Hubert  overtook  him. 

“ Awfully  cold,”  he  remarked. 

No  reply  was  vouchsafed. 

“ Awfully  cold,”  Hubert  repeated,  louder. 

A slight  snort  was  the  only  answer. 

“What's  up?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ You’re  not  sick  about  last  night,  are  you  ? I'm 
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most  frightfully  sorry  I had  to  let  you  in  for  that 
whopping.” 

Dick,  who  had  been  slouching  along  with  his  head 
bent  forward,  suddenly  raised  it.  “ I may  have  to 
bear  your  filthy  shavings  and  whoppings,”  he  said 
in  a tone  of  suppressed  fury,  “ but  I needn’t  speak  to 
you  unless  I like.” 

“ What  the  dickens  do  you  mean,  you  young  ass  ? ” 

“ Confound  it,  I’m  no  more  of  an  ass  than  you,  and 
very  little  younger,  though  you  are  such  a frightful 
blood  and  in  the  Eleven  and  all  that.” 

“ Minnow,  you  don’t  mean  that  ? ” 

“ Yes  I do,  I do  mean  it.  And  you’re  always  itch- 
ing to  shave  somebody.  So  you  can  do  it  to-night 
if  you  want  to.  Only  for  Heaven’s  sake  spare  me 
any  more  of  your  gas.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Hubert,  and  crossed  the  road  to 
join  some  acquaintances.  They  received  him  with 
laughing  cordiality  and  linked  arms  with  his.  Even 
in  the  middle  of  his  rage,  even  when  it  had  just 
found  vent,  a pang  of  jealousy  darted  through  Dick’s 
heart. 

Soon  annoyance  got  the  upper  hand  again.  He 
was  glad  to  get  into  Chapel  and  appreciated  the 
restfulness  of  the  quiet,  orderly  service,  though  his 
thoughts  were  far  from  Christian.  He  was  glad 
that  no  one  could  possibly  bother  him  by  talking. 

He  determined  that,  whatever  happened,  he  would 
stick  by  Felskin.  He  was  no  child  to  have  his  tastes 
and  doings  dictated  to  him,  and  to  submit  tamely 
when  punished  by  fellows  like  Stevens  or  Wade 
simply  for  enjoying  himself.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
them,  one  a Monitor  and  frequent  prizewinner,  the 
other  a Flannel,  to  scorn  a little  inoffensive  smoking, 
but  if  he  liked  it,  why  should  they  take  away  his 
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one  pleasure?  He  felt  like  the  poor  man  in  the 
parable  of  the  ewe  lamb.  He  was  by  now  of  average 
physical  development,  but  he  longed  for 

“ The  thews  of  Anakim, 

The  pulses  of  a Titan’s  heart,” 

so  that  he  might  stand  up  and  defend  himself  against 
a hulking  brute.  But  even  in  thought  he  had  to 
drop  this  charge.  Never  in  all  the  three  years  had 
Hubert  or  any  friend  of  his  seriously  lifted  a hand 
against  him.  Never  until  last  night  had  he  even 
offered  to  do  so. 

The  accusation  had  to  be  changed.  Hubert 
patronized  him,  and  he  would  not  stand  it.  Who 
would,  that  had  the  smallest  atom  of  spirit?  He 
would  rather  have  no  pal  at  all  than  one  who  ven- 
tured for  a single  instant  in  any  sort  or  species  of 
way  to  patronize  him. 

And  then  it  was  not  as  if  he  had  no  real  friends 
who  looked  on  him  as  an  equal,  and  not  as  a petted 
inferior  to  come  when  he  was  called  and  eat  what 
was  kindly  given  him,  and,  generally  speaking,  be 
good.  He  had  Widdowes,  who  was  much  cleverer 
than  that  conceited  fool  Stevens,  and  others  whom 
he  could  mention,  and  best  of  all,  dear  old  Felskin. 
Memories  came  back  of  dear  old  Felskin’s  speeches 
and  stories  which  were  not  altogether  pleasing  to  re- 
call. He  had  not  introduced  dear  old  Felskin  to  his 
people  when  they  came  down.  And  the  whine  under 
the  racquet  was  something  which  it  was  desirable  to 
forget.  But  with  all  his  faults  he  was  free  from  silly 
prejudices,  and  cared  nothing  for  senseless  old  rules 
invented  merely  to  annoy.  When  once  irritated,  the 
mind,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  much  older  and 
wiser  than  Dick,  finds  small  difficulty  in  imagining 
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causes  for  its  condition.  A vast  amount  of  nonsense 
entered  his  thoughts  and  for  a time  abode  there. 
When  he  came  out  of  Chapel  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest notion  of  what  the  lessons  or  the  hymns  or 
any  other  part  of  the  service  had  been  about. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  HOUSE  SUPPEK. 

“Nos  heredes  saeculorum 
Aemulemur  decus  horum 
Quos  adeptos  olim  laudes, 

Herga,  eelebrare  gaudes.” 

Herga. — E.  H.  Bbadby. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  a settled  conviction  of 
Massey’s  that  Felskin  would  be  “ sacked  ” sooner  or 
later.  Rook  had  already  found  out  one  or  two  of  his 
minor  escapades  and  would  be  certain  to  catch  him 
red-handed  in  something  serious  before  long.  His 
record  was  not  such  as  to  make  those  in  authority 
anxious  about  keeping  him.  Nevertheless  Fate  in- 
tervened on  his  behalf.  He  did  not  like  Harrow, 
and  was  only  too  glad  when  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  leaving.  Soon  after  his  chastisement  he  happened 
to  catch  a cold.  His  relations  with  his  Form-master 
being  by  no  means  satisfactory,  he  deliberately  did 
what  he  could  to  increase  the  cold,  and  consequently 
became  quite  ill.  The  doctor  pronounced  him  “ badly 
run  down  ” and  recommended  that  he  should  have 
the  remaining  three  weeks  as  a holiday.  This 
proposal  suited  the  patient  thoroughly.  Once  arrived 
at  home,  he  remained  to  all  appearance  really  seedy 
for  such  a period  as  sufficed  to  overcome  his  father’s 
objection  to  his  school  career  being  brought  to  a close. 
The  place  did  not  suit  him,  he  said,  in  spite  of  its 
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height,  and  there  were  “ any  number  of  outsiders  in 
the  house,”  with  whom  it  wasn’t  over  pleasant  to 
mix.  Had  the  said  outsiders  been  consulted,  their 
thoughts  might  have  turned  towards  glass  houses 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  But  Mr.  Felskin  be- 
lieved his  son  and  decided  upon  a voyage  to  restore 
his  health.  So  the  young  man  of  the  world  passed 
into  his  proper  sphere,  and  Castle’s  knew  him  no 
more. 

While  packing  his  belongings  he  had  said  that  he 
would  bring  this  about  if  possible.  Dick  tried  in 
vain  to  feel  sorry  for  his  going.  Begret  would  not 
enter  his  mind.  He  told  himself  that  Felskin  had 
been  a rare  good  sort  and  opened  his  eyes  to  a thing 
or  two,  and  that  it  was  an  awful  pity  he  had  not 
stayed  on.  But  he  did  not  believe  it.  Felskin  had 
said  things  which  jarred  upon  him,  however  unwill- 
ing he  might  be  to  allow  it.  His  views  on  certain 
topics  had  been  very  remote  from  Dick’s  own,  and 
it  was  a comfort  not  to  have  to  smile  at  what  was 
not  amusing.  By  seventeen  most  people  have 
discovered  a difference  between  the  many  fellows 
who  make  themselves  out  worse  than  they  really 
are,  and  the  few  who  paint  themselves  bad,  but  not 
bad  enough.  The  change  however  left  Dick  hard 
up  for  a friend.  Widdowes  had  always  disliked 
Felskin  and  steered  clear  of  him.  When  the 
stumbling-block  was  removed,  it  took  more  than  the 
short  remainder  of  the  winter  term  to  renew  the 
intimacy  in  anything  like  the  old  form.  Lock  was 
nice,  but  not  often  available  to  go  about  with.  As 
for  Hubert,  the  tirade  which  had  been  flung  at  him 
was  enough  to  keep  him  from  risking  a second. 
When  he  passed  Dick,  he  studiously  looked  the 
other  way,  and  the  other  was  instinctively  aware  of 
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this,  though  his  own  gaze  was  also  averted.  If 
chance  threw  them  together,  making  speech  absolute- 
ly necessary,  it  was  as  brief  as  possible  and  frigidly 
polite. 

Widdowes  made  one  attempt  at  mediation,  and 
one  only.  “What  an  egg  you  are  to  cut  Sandow,” 
he  said,  confidentially. 

“ Mind  your  own  business,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

Mr.  Castle  also  noticed  the  state  of  affairs.  One 
day  after  dinner  he  stopped  Dick.  “ Mr.  Magor 
has  sent  me  three  tickets  for  his  concert  to-night. 
Will  you  come  ? ” 

“Yes,  thank  you,  sir,  I should  like  to  very 
much.” 

“I’ve  asked  Wade  too,  so  you  and  he  might 
come  to  the  study  together  about  ten  minutes  to 
eight.” 

Dick  blushed  palpably  and  stammered  as  he 
answered,  “ Oh,  I’m  very  sorry,  sir,  I quite  forgot. 
I’m  afraid  I can’t  this  evening.” 

“ Eeally  ? Got  too  much  work  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  that’s  just  it.  I’ve  got  a lot  of  verses 
to  do,  and  a long  construe.” 

“ Very  well.  Come  another  time.”  But  the 
sudden  change  of  tone  at  the  mention  of  Wade  had 
not  escaped  the  Housemaster.  He  was  sorry  to 
observe  it,  and  wondered  what  might  be  the  cause. 

It  was  an  unhappy  time  for  Dick.  Felskin’s  dis- 
appearance made  him  get  on  better  in  work,  but  the 
days  passed  heavily.  The  brightness  had  gone  out 
of  them.  He  wondered  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
depression,  which  he  sought  to  hide  by  a kind  of 
swaggering  gaiety  from  his  companions,  whether 
Hubert  felt  any  regret  for  the  quarrel,  whether  he 
cared  twopence  about  it  ever  being  put  straight. 
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“ Of  course  not,”  he  would  mentally  declare  at  one 
moment,  “he  is  a blood,  and  doesn’t  mind  what 
anyone  thinks  about  him  who  isn’t.” 

“ P’raps  he  does,”  would  be  the  reflection  at 
another  time.  “He  certainly  hasn’t  cut  anyone 
but  me  that  he  used  to  be  pally  with.” 

Whichever  notion  might  be  correct,  Dick  himself 
would  make  no  advance.  He  would  let  things  take 
their  course.  If  Hubert  chose  to  apologize  properly 
for  the  whopping  he  had  procured,  well  and  good. 
If  not ! 

In  Castle’s  the  House  Supper  was  an  annual  insti- 
tution. It  took  place  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
winter  term  after  the  School  Concert.  The  house- 
master presides,  all  the  boys  are  present  and  a goodly 
sprinkling  of  Old  Boys.  Claret-cup  flows  merrily, 
and  oratory  follows  haltingly.  Everybody  is  in  good 
humour,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of  the  holidays, 
or  to  the  meetings  with  friends.  Every  joke,  how- 
ever feeble,  wins  a laugh ; every  song,  however 
raucous,  obtains  applause. 

This  year  the  function  was  specially  important. 
Two  of  the  most  distinguished  former  members  of 
the  House  were  to  be  the  principal  guests.  The 
more  interesting  of  these  was  Major-General 
Durrant,  C.B.,  who  had  won  both  his  rank  and  his 
decoration  in  South  Africa ; the  less  interesting  was 
Mr.  Kenrick,  an  Under- Secretary  for  something  or 
other,  and  of  course  an  M.P. 

“He’ll  probably  gas  half  the  night,”  said  Yassicker. 
“ M.P.’s  always  do.” 

“ Oh,  Book’ll  find  some  trick  for  shutting  his 
mouth,”  Widdowes  reassured  him. 

Dick  was  quite  keen  upon  hearing  and  seeing  the 
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General.  There  had  been  plenty  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  war  at  Harrow.  Victories  had  been  rejoiced 
over,  military  news  had  actually  taken  precedence 
of  the  County  Championship,  the  Corps  had  received 
enormous  reinforcements.  There  were  few  boys 
and  scarcely  a single  master  who  had  not  known 
someone  who  had  been  engaged.  Some  were  the 
poorer  for  those  anxious,  sad,  humiliating  and  yet 
splendid  years.  Dick  never  heard  the  war 
mentioned  without  thinking  of  a midshipman  whom 
he  had  known  at  his  private  school,  gayest,  noisiest 
of  good  chaps,  then  of  Widdowes’  eldest  brother 
whom  he  had  met  just  before  going  out  to  chase 
de  Wet.  Each  had  fallen  and  each  with  credit, 
the  one  serious  enough  as  he  charged  up  the  hill  at 
Graspan,  the  other  still  to  all  appearances  mildly 
indolent  as  he  watched  day  and  night  over  his  dismal 
blockhouse. 

The  speeches  began  with  His  Majesty’s  health, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Castle  in  twenty-five  words.  Then, 
the  cart  being  put  before  the  horse  according  to  the 
usual  system,  came  the  Army,  Navy  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,  by  Massey,  who  had  prepared  a few  jokes, 
but  thought  they  seemed  out  of  place  on  this  occas- 
ion and  only  discharged  one  of  them.  This  would 
have  passed  unnoticed,  had  not  Stench  kindly  given 
vent  to  an  “ Ha  ! Ha  ! ” which  was  instantly  taken 
up.  Then  a great  beating  of  knives,  glasses  and 
hands  upon  the  table,  a lot  of  “ hear-hears  ” and 
“ hooray s ” and  an  air  of  general  expectancy  showed 
that  the  event  of  the  evening  had  arrived.  General 
Durrant  was  standing  up  in  his  place  next  to  Mrs. 
Flaxman,  a lean,  lank  person  of  forty-three,  one  of  the 
innumerable  “ youngest  generals  in  the  British  Army,” 
who  are  the  delight  of  the  cheaper  press.  His  hair 
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was  becoming  grizzled,  his  complexion  was  a clayey 
red : in  fact  he  was  just  like  many  another  middle- 
aged  officer  in  appearance.  But  his  record  was 
different  from  that  of  most,  and  it  was  a knowledge, 
however  superficial,  of  that  record,  which  prompted 
the  cheers  that  greeted  him. 

He  was  more  at  home  in  planning  attack  or  de- 
fence than  in  oratory.  He  delivered  himself  of  a 
few  remarks — really  few — in  an  hesitating  way. 
The  value  of  the  Corps,  and  of  the  practice  of  rifle- 
shooting, was  his  chief  theme.  He  repeated  twice 
a hope  that  his  old  School  would  set  a good  example 
in  these  respects,  and  said  that  those  of  his  com- 
panions who  had  fallen  in  South  Africa  could  have 
nothing  better  done  for  their  memory  than  that 
others  should  acquire  qualities  which  should  enable 
them  if  necessary  to  do  again,  and  better,  what  they 
had  done  or  tried  to  do. 

If  his  speech  did  not  come  trippingly  off  his 
tongue,  that  was  a minor  consideration  with  his 
listeners.  It  was  a fine  thing,  most  of  them  knew, 
to  have  the  gift  of  the  gab.  But  they  thought  none 
the  worse  of  a man  who  did  not  possess  it,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  a preacher  who  could  fall  back  upon 
his  manuscript.  They  could  very  easily  forgive  any 
deficiencies  in  one  who  had  commanded  the  “ fight- 
ing twenty-eight  brigade,”  who  had  taken  a prominent 
part  in  cornering  Cronje,  and  had  made  even  the 
artful  Delarey  sit  up. 

Loud  cries  followed  for  young  Durrant  and  by 
vigorous  persuasions  a juvenile  nephew  of  the 
great  man  was  got  on  to  his  feet,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a minute,  a vision  of  white  collar  and  tie, 
shining  countenance  and  miserable  grin.  His 
glance  wandered  appealingly  from  the  boys  to  Mr. 
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Castle  and  his  uncle,  who  looked  on  with  amuse- 
ment. At  last  he  faltered  out  an  indistinct  wish 
that  every  one  present  might  kill  hundreds  of  Boers, 
an  unkind  desire  as  regards  our  new  fellow-subjects, 
but  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  sit  down  amid 
plaudits. 

Hubert  proposed  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Stevens  being  in  reserve  to  answer  for  the  more 
important  House  and  toast  the  Old  Boys.  This 
speech  was  brevity  itself.  Hardly  a minute  passed 
between  its  commencement  and  Mr.  Kenrick’s 
uprising. 

A stout  little  man  was  the  Minister,  not  impress- 
ive to  look  at.  He  had  attracted  little  notice  as 
compared  with  the  soldier,  but  Dick  had  learned 
something  about  his  career  during  his  last  tea  with 
the  Elaxmans,  and  approved  of  him  also.  There 
had  been  tireless  work,  and  bold  resistance  to 
pressure.  It  was  a pity  he  was  double-chinned  and 
wore  such  perfectly  round  spectacles  and  had  so 
marked  a “ corporation,”  but  so  long  as  these  things 
did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  work 
well  at  a difficult  time,  what  did  they  matter  ? 
He  spoke  in  the  clear  easy  voice  of  one  accustomed 
to  large  gatherings.  His  manner  showed  no 
hesitation,  no  obvious  picking  and  choosing  of 
words.  After  gently  bantering  Hubert,  he  told 
one  anecdote  each  against  Mr.  Castle  and  the  Gen- 
eral. Both  protested,  but  in  vain.  A defence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ensued,  in  which  he  declared 
that  Mr.  Bowen  had  not  had  that  august  assembly 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  Cats  and  Bogs. 

Such  inoffensive  witticisms  made  Dick  impatient. 
As  a rule  he  would  have  accepted  them  uncritically 
and  duly  paid  his  tribute  of  laughter.  But  on  this 
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particular  night  his  mood  was  other  than  it  would 
usually  have  been  under  similar  circumstances.  He 
felt  grave  and  rather  melancholy  and  wanted  some- 
thing different.  As  the  sentences  went  on  his 
interest  was  aroused.  Without  any  very  original 
eloquence,  they  voiced  what  he  wanted,  appealed 
to  his  state  of  mind.  Gradually,  the  speaker  became 
serious,  passing  to  the  war  and  to  comments  on 
what  the  General  had  said.  He  was  heard  atten- 
tively, because  his  audience  realized  as  he  proceeded 
that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest.  Many  of  them 
knew  too  that  this  was  no  case  of  preaching  with- 
out practice.  Mr.  Kenrick  had  been  keen  as  a boy, 
keen  at  the  University,  keen  as  a barrister  and  a 
politician.  He  had  fought  his  way  up  without 
any  great  name  or  influence  to  help  him,  and  was 
marked  out  as  likely  to  rise  higher  still. 

“ I hope  you’ll  forgive  me,”  he  said,  “ if  I 
seem  more  serious  than  is  usual  at  a festive  gather- 
ing. This  is  rather  a special  occasion  for  us.  It  is 
not  long  since  Lord  Roberts  opened  the  School 
Memorial  to  those  who  fell  in  South  Africa.  Surely 
that  is  an  inspiration  for  those  left  behind.  It 
is  a part  of  that  building  which  is  probably  dearer 
to  us  Harrovians  than  any  other,  because  it  is  the 
visible  sign  of  our  brotherhood.  In  the  Chapel  we 
have  met,  we  and  our  fathers,  year  after  year,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  so  that  it  has  for  us  beyond 
its  actual  use  an  added  sacredness.  But  if  it  was 
dear  before,  it  is  far  dearer  now,  for  it  holds 
within  its  walls  an  outward  proof  that  our  man- 
hood has  not  degenerated,  that  those  who  have 
gone  before,  if  they  could  look  back,  would  have  no 
need  to  be  ashamed.” 

“ He’s  getting  like  Thicker,”  whispered  Massey, 
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(meaning  Thucydides).  Then  suddenly  he  felt  rude 
and  desisted. 

“ And  now,  this  evening/'  went  on  Mr.  Kenrick, 
“ we  have  General  Durrant  among  us,  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  our  own  House  in  South  Africa. 
He  would  not  be  here,  fit  and  well  as  we  are  glad  to 
see,  if  the  fighting  were  not  over.  And  it  is  be- 
cause the  fighting  is  and  has  for  some  time  been  over, 
because  a chapter  is  closed  in  the  history  of  England 
and  Harrow  and  this  House,  that  I ask  you  to 
let  me  be  serious  for  a minute  or  two,  while  I look 
backward  and  forward. 

“ England  with  all  the  kinsfolk  that  answered 
her  appeal,  has  been  hard  pressed  during  these 
troubles  now  happily  ended.  There  have  been 
faults  and  mistakes  among  those  charged  with  her 
safety,  with  directing  her  counsels.  There  have 
been  faults  and  mistakes  and  unwise  judgments  also 
among  the  people  at  large.  But  in  the  darkest 
time  the  nation  showed  a dauntless  front.  We  re- 
joice in  that;  we  rejoice  too  that  this  House  sent 
out  some  among  the  stoutest  of  her  defenders. 
From  the  outbreak  of  war  down  to  the  last  shot, 
our  men,  our  own  particular  contribution  to  the 
services,  have  borne  their  full  share  of  the  danger. 
They  did  not  learn  shirking  here,  nor  did  they  shirk 
when  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  fell  upon 
them. 

“ We  know  the  names  of  those  who  died,  not 
deficient  surely  in  numbers  or  deeds.  Some  met 
their  fate  while  still  in  the  dawn  of  life,  full  of  hope, 
full  of  promise.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
youth  and  health  and  life  itself  upon  the  hazard.  At 
the  very  moment  when  for  the  first  time  they  learned 
what  war  really  was,  they  were  snatched  away,  and 
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the  only  part  of  it  left  for  them  is  glory.  Others 
were  older,  men  of  experience  and  well-earned 
reputation.  They  were  not  content  to  dwell  in  the 
past.  They  were  thirsty  for  honour,  eager  to  do  new 
and  greater  things  for  their  country.  We  shall  not 
forget  them,  we  shall  never  forget  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

“ But  if  pride  is  our  chief  thought  in  connection 
with  South  Africa,  pride  in  the  living  and  the  dead, 
we  must  remember  humbleness.  We  must  re- 
member, even  in  the  glamour  of  a finished  war, 
that  we  ought  to  live  at  peace  with  our  neighbours. 
Don’t  let  the  greatness  of  our  Empire,  now  freshly 
increased  and  wider  than  ever  before,  blind  us  to 
our  proper  labours.  Mr.  Kipling  has  warned  us 
against  the  ‘heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust  in 
reeking  tube  and  iron  shard.’  Let  us  then 
celebrate  those  whom  we  delight  to  honour  not  by 
idle  boasting,  but  in  our  own  lives.  Let  us  gather  as  it 
were  all  that  they  have  done  into  the  very  fibre  of 
our  House  feeling.  The  House  and  School  inspired 
these  men ; ought  they  not  all  the  more  to  inspire  us 
whose  inheritance  has  been  enriched  ? Do  you,  in 
whose  hands  the  House  now  is,  keep  it  clean  and 
strong  and  honest,  so  that  it  may  turn  out  men 
fitted  for  any  and  every  responsibility.  You  have 
everything  to  help  you  on,  tradition,  opportunities,  a 
splendid  housemaster.  You  have  work  and  games  and 
songs  and  friends.  Do  your  duty  then  to  the  House, 
and  add  to  the  stream  of  Harrow’s  service  to  England. 
Let  Harrow  always  be  judged  by  what  she  is  and 
does,  not  by  what  she  has  been  or  might  be.  But  we 
will  never  let  the  might-be,  the  may-be,  fade  from  our 
sight.  Some  of  those  present,  a few  at  any  rate,  have 
served  along  with  the  dead,  have  known  the  like  en- 
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vironment  and  faced  the  like  perils.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  carry  back  from  the  field  the 
same  fearless,  generous  spirit  which  it  is  war’s 
principal  achievement  to  create.  Some  have 
further  battles  before  them,  some  of  those  now 
Set  free  will  return  to  civil  life,  not  contrasting, 
as  they  must  be  tempted  to  do,  the  dullness  of  a 
quiet,  humdrum  existence  with  the  excitement 
and  adulation  they  have  gone  through,  not  thinking 
the  old  duties  trivial : but  rather  determined  to  make 
their  homes  happier  and  their  work  more  valuable 
because  storm  and  stress  have  taught  them  deeper 
happiness  and  braver  effort. 

“ We  too,  who  have  not  left  England,  muBt  be 
ready,  on  our  guard,  always  willing  to  give  up  our 
own  advantage  when  the  national  interest  requires. 
We  must  toil,  quietly  it  may  be  and  without  re- 
cognition, or”  it  may  be  in  the  full  glare  of  public 
affairs,  but  always  strenuously  whatever  the  circum- 
stances. So,  whether  our  own  names  come  to  be 
known  or  not — for  that  is  a slight  matter — we  shall 
keep  well  known  and  ever  honourable  the  great 
name  of  Harrow,  maintaining,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
the  example  afforded  by  our  heroes,  and  handing 
down  a great  incentive  to  brave  action  and  honest 
thinking  to  our  children  and  our  children’s  children. 
We  want  not  Old  Harrovians  only,  but  the  world  to 
join  in  that  last  wonderful  prayer  of  our  poet, 

“ All  good  things  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
Drop  soft  blessing  on  The  Hill, 

Crown  fair  Youth  with  her  heritage  of  mirth, 

Weak  souls  quicken  into  will. 

Years,  bear  gaily  the  triumphs  ye  have  won, 

Strong  life  bringing  as  you  go  ; 

Shine,  bright  suns,  shine  happy  as  you  shone 
Yesterday  many  years  ago,” 
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gadban’s  intervention. 

“ When  droops  the  boldest 
When  hope  flies, 

/ When  hearts  are  coldest, 

Dead  songs  rise ; 

Young  voices  sound  still, 

Bright  thoughts  thrive, 

Friends  press  around  still, 

So  songs  live.” 

Songs. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

The  remainder  of  the  speeches  and  songs  fell  upon 
unresponsive  ears  so  far  as  Dick  was  concerned. 
The  sallies  of  Stevens,  directed  in  turn  at  almost 
everyone  in  the  room,  failed  to  amuse  him.  So  did 
Lock’s  puns,  or  the  doctor’s  terrific  baritone,  or  the 
more  literary  flavour  of  Stench’s  remarks.  The 
only  boy  leaving  was  Gadban.  He  tried  to  be 
pathetic,  but  we  grieve  to  say  that  the  effort  was 
received  with  ribald  laughter.  All  the  same  he  had 
never  been  so  popular  before,  nor  won  so  hearty  a 
greeting.  Hubert  preserved  a solemn  countenance 
throughout  his  oration,  by  a supreme  effort,  and 
Massey  endeavoured  to  do  the  same,  but  failed. 
Stevens,  whose  laughter  was  that  of  an  hyaena  in 
mortal  pain,  gave  it  full  vent.  Dick  was  never  even 
tempted,  so  little  did  Gadban  occupy  his  mind  just 
then.  When  the  supper  was  ended,  most  of  the 
fellows  were  inclined  to  be  a bit  riotous.  Some  of 
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the  Old  Boys  helped  to  keep  things  lively.  But 
Dick,  when  South  leaped  upon  him  with  a whoop, 
asked  to  be  left  alone. 

“ Why  ? What’s  wrong  ? ” 

“ Nothing.  Only  I feel  a bit  bad.” 

“ Oh,  my  hat ! Look  here,  Siccer,  Minnow’s  had 
too  much  claret-cup.” 

Vassicker  came  up  and  surveyed  him  critically. 
“ Oh,  Minnow,  to  think  of  this  at  your  time  of  life 
and  after  being  brought  up  in  cold  water  with  a lot 
of  slimy  sticklebacks.” — He  proceeded  to  stagger 
about  the  passage,  falling  down  from  time  to  time 
and  ejaculating  a number  of  words  each  of  which 
ended  with  “ sh.” 

“ You’re  frightfully  amusing,  aren’t  you  ? ” asked 
Dick  scornfully. 

“ Yesh,  yesh,  beastly  amusingsh,  good  old  Min- 
nosh.” 

“ For  the  Lord’s  sake  keep  the  silly  ape  away,” 
Dick  implored  South.  “ Once  he’s  got  a gibe  in  his 
head  he’ll  go  on  with  it  for  centuries.  I’m  going  to 
turn  in.  I’m  really  feeling  rotten.” 

“ Right  you  are,”  responded  South.  His  sense  of 
humour  was  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  assume 
the  role  of  a policeman,  and  he  marched  Vassicker 
off,  struggling  and  holding  on  to  every  projection. 

In  his  own  room  Dick  gave  his  thoughts  full  scope. 
Mr.  Kenrick’s  speech  had  half  pleased,  half  saddened 
him  further.  He  had  plenty  of  romance  and  some 
tinge  of  chivalry  in  his  nature.  Death  for  one’s 
country,  life  and  work  for  the  School’s  good  name, 
self-sacrifice,  unity  in  endeavour — these  ideas  secret- 
ly thrilled  him.  They  are  things  to  be  spoken  of 
rarely,  but  with  most  they  will  have  their  day 
and  leave  their  impression.  Now  they  seemed  to 
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throb  in  his  head,  but  not  with  stir  and  splendour 
only.  There  was  more  of  pain.  A shadow  had 
fallen  between  him  and  his  inheritance,  obscuring 
his  full  enjoyment  of  Harrow.  He  was  barely  on 
speaking  terms  with  Hubert ; that  was  the  point. 
There  was  nothing  but  coldness  and  mistrust  and 
avoidance  between  himself  and  the  boy  whom  most 
of  all  he  desired  to  be  with  and  to  confide  in.  There 
were  grim  and  horrible  struggles  of  conscience  to  be 
endured  before  any  alleviation  could  come,  struggles 
of  conscience  wrestling  with  pride  and  pique  and  the 
self-fashioned  “ sense  of  injured  merit.”  It  was  a 
bad  hour  for  Dick,  while  some  of  his  companions 
were  shouting  and  laughing  and  ragging  up  and 
down  the  passages,  and  others  cheerfully  concocted 
curious  messes  in  their  rooms.  Through  it  all  that 
last  verse  of  Many  Years  Ago  which  Mr  Kenrick 
had  quoted,  kept  coming  back  to  him.  A form  of 
words  sometimes  forces  itself  insistently  upon  the 
mind  when  occupied  by  other  things.  So  it  was 
now  with  this  verse,  and  through  the  one  verse  the 
whole  song  gradually  won  its  way  to  the  front  in 
his  meditations.  He  had  not  heard  it  for  a long 
while,  but  it  had  always  pleased  him,  words  and 
music  alike,  and  he  found  that  far  more  of  it  remained 
in  his  memory  than  he  had  any  idea  of. 

Would  he  be  able  in  after  years  to  look  back  upon 
the  school  with  all  that  wealth  of  affection,  to  think 
of  unclouded  days  made  rich  by  friendship  while  he 
was  young  ? Few  people’s  actual  enjoyment  is 
equal  to  their  recollection  of  it.  He  knew  the 
difficulties  of  school  life,  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
and  disappointments,  but  he  also  knew  that,  if  one  of 
them  could  be  taken  away,  the  rest  would  weigh 
lightly  in  the  scale  against  the  pleasures.  That  one 
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was  overwhelming  while  it  lasted.  But  must  it  last 
always  ? Must  he  go  on  trying  to  spend  the  days  as 
if  Hubert  did  not  exist  ? Was  this  term  to  end  and 
another  to  begin  with  matters  still  standing  in  such 
a hateful  position  ? 

Hope  and  fear  followed  one  another  quickly.  A 
great  deal  of  each  can  be  compressed  into  a short 
time.  He  hoped  that  Hubert  might  come  and  beg  his 
pardon.  The  scene  rose  up  vividly  and  pleasantly 
before  his  mind’s  eye.  He  would  be  generous  and 
forgive  freely.  Then  back  came  the  other  side  of 
the  question — was  it  for  him  to  give  pardon  or  to 
receive  it  V Then  again  he  would  hope  that  some- 
thing would  turn  up,  he  did  not  know  what,  which 
would  enable  them  to  come  together  without  apology 
on  either  side.  So  self-love  fought  on  doggedly  for 
existence.  Yet  the  song’s  recurrence  seemed  to  make 
things  look  better.  At  the  moments  when  it  domin- 
ated him  most,  he  felt  most  inclined  to  come  down 
from  his  high  horse.  But  he  required  further 
assistance  in  that  painful  operation,  and  Gadban 
was  destined  to  be  the  instrument  providing  it. 

Sunday  and  Monday  passed  uneventfully,  the 
former  taken  up  by  chapels,  strolls  and  packing,  the 
latter  by  finishing  things  off  with  various  masters 
and  listening  to  their  comments  upon  achievements 
in  Trials.  Rook  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  There 
had  been  progress  lately,  or  he  would  have  said  a 
good  deal  more  than  he  did  say.  As  it  was,  he  looked 
for  “ a very  decided  improvement  next  term.” 

“You  will  never  get  into  the  Sixth  at  this  rate, 
Morstan,”  he  said. 

“ No,  sir,”  answered  Dick  despondently.  “ I don’t 
believe  I shall.  You  see,  sir,  I can’t  get  on  with  Mr. 
So-and-So.” 
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“I’ve  heard  that  kind  of  thing  before.  Mr.  So- 
and-So  is  easy  to  get  on  with  if  yon  work  for  him. 
See  if  you  can’t  manage  better  next  term,  and  get 
into  the  First  Fifth  for  the  summer,  and  then  into 
the  Sixth  at  Michaelmas.” 

“ I’m  afraid  I shall  never  do  it,  sir.” 

“ You  must.  Look  here,  Morstan,  it’s  not  like  you 
to  keep  on  saying  you  can’t  do  a thing,  until  you’ve 
tried.” 

“ I will  try  then.” 

“ That’s  good.” 

But  until  the  great  matter  which  weighed  upon 
him  could  be  settled,  Dick  felt  unlike  trying  at 
anything. 

On  the  Monday  evening  Gadban  came  round  to 
say  goodbye.  They  had  never  become  friends,  but 
had  had  a certain  amount  of  intercourse,  such  as 
walking  back  from  “ Scientifer  ” together.  Lump 
had  improved  to  some  extent  and  was  much  more 
liked  than  he  had  been  a year  before.  Still  he  had 
not  become  an  altogether  desirable  acquaintance. 

Farewells  are  always  difficult  more  or  less,  and 
after  Gadban  had  announced  “ I’ve  come  to  say  good- 
bye,” Dick  felt  it  hard  to  keep  up  a conversation. 

“ Have  you?  I’m  sorry  you’re  going.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“ What  train  do  you  go  by  to-morrow  ? ” 

“The  8.37.” 

“Oh.” 

There  was  a pause.  Then  Dick  began  again. 

“ I’m  going  by  the  9.17.” 

« Oh.” 

“ Bather  slack  of  me,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

“He!  he!  Yes.” 

“ Going  up  to  town  ? ” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Oh.” 

Still  Lump  loitered.  Why  on  earth  couldn’t  the 
man  clear  out  if  he  could  do  nothing  but  stand  and 
pull  a piece  of  blotting-paper  into  a thousand  frag- 
ments, and  make  sheep’s  faces  all  the  time  ? 
“Goodbye,”  said  Lump  at  last. 

“ Goodbye.  Awfully  sorry  you’re  going.  You 
must  come  down  next  term.” 

“ Yes,  I’m  going  to,  often.” 

“ You’ll  find  me  here  quite  a long  time  yet.” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

Dick  relapsed  into  silence.  He  felt  he  had  done 
his  duty  and  could  attempt  no  more.  He  wasn’t  a 
gramophone.  For  a while  Gadban  also  remained 
quiescent.  Then  he  observed  feebly,  “ I say.” 

“ Yes.  What’s  the  matter  ? ” 

“Nothing,  thanks.” 

“ Oh,  I thought  there  was.” 

“ Well,  there  was  something.  You  won’t  mind 
my  saying  it.” 

“ No.  Fire  ahead.” 

“ You  remember  last  Easter,  don’t  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“I  mean,  all  about  me  and  Wade  and  all  that  rot.” 
“ Yes.” 

“Well,  I went  to  say  goodbye  to  him  just  now.” 

“ Oh.” 

“ And  he  was  frightfully  decent.” 

“Was  he?  ” Dick  wished  he  had  known  how  to 
be  more  decent  himself. 

“ Yes.  He  said  something  about  you.” 

“ Oh,  did  he  ? What  was  that  ? ” 

“ You  remember  that  night  when  he  said  he  was 
going  to  slay  me  ? ” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ And  how  he  didn’t  touch  me  ? ” 

“Yes.  Well?” 

“ He  said  that  he  was  an  awful  swine  to  me  and 
that  he’d  have  gone  on  being,  if  you  hadn’t  given 
him  a pi-jaw  about  it.” 

’‘I!  A pi-jaw?” 

“ Yes.  He  said  you’d  told  him  he  oughtn’t  to  do 
it,  and  it  was  ghastly  rot  going  on  like  that.  So  you 
got  me  off.” 

“ Did  he  really  say  that  ? ” 

“ Yes,  really.  And,  and,  I really  think.  . . .” 

“But  of  course  it  was  all  his  own  doing.  He 
needn’t  have  stopped  unless  he’d  liked.” 

“ No.  But  he  wouldn’t  have  liked  if  you  hadn’t 
gassed  him.  And  it  was  most  beastly  decent  of 
you.” 

“ Rot ! Good-bye.  Good  luck,  Lump.  Come 
down  soon  next  term.” 

At  last  Gadban  was  disposed  of.  His  news  had 
been  welcome  indeed.  So  Hubert,  who  would  hardly 
speak  to  Dick,  yet  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
him  up  to  someone  else.  The  scale  was  turned : 
self-love  grew  light  in  the  balance. 

But  there  still  existed  a fear,  something  which 
might  spoil  everything  at  the  last  moment.  Dick 
determined  to  settle  it  once  and  for  all.  He  wanted 
to  see  Gadban  again  for  a minute,  alone.  But 
of  course  he  would  be  sure  to  be  in  somebody 
else’s  room  by  now.  Anyhow  a search  must  be 
made. 

An  inquiry  of  Newell  was  of  no  service.  “ I don’t 
know  where  he  is,”  was  the  reply.  “ He’s  been  in 
here  two  or  three  times,  but  he’s  gone  absolutely 
mad  about  saying  ta-ta  to  everybody.  I told  him 
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they  were  all  jolly  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he’s 
beating  up  somebody  else  now.” 

In  the  passage  Dick  had  better  luck.  He  saw  a 
door  open,  heard  the  hoarse  “good-bye”  repeated, 
and  waylaid  Lump  as  he  came  out  of  the  room. 

“ Come  in  here  half  a sec,”  he  said,  leading  the 
way  to  his  own. 

“ Did  Wade  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you  did  ? ” 
he  inquired,  after  he  had  shut  the  ventilator  so  that 
nobody  might  hear.  The  question  was  all-impor- 
tant. 

“Ask  me  to?  No.” 

“ Sure.” 

“ Yes,  positive.  He  just  told  me  the  thing.  That’s 
all.” 

“ Right.  Thanks.” 

No  need  for  any  more  thinking  now.  A little  bit 
of  action  was  necessary,  and  that  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind.  One  meets  occasionally  with  worthy 
persons  who  excel  in  apologies  and  offer  them  con- 
stantly with  or  without  reason  but  always  with  the 
utmost  charm  of  manner.  But  to  the  bulk  of  the 
human  race  the  task  of  apologizing  is  grievous  even 
more  because  of  the  difficulty  than  because  of  the 
supposed  humiliation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Dick  could  get  at  Hubert. 
When  he  stood  outside  his  room  his  ears  were 
assailed  by  the  voice  of  a belated  Old  Boy  who  had 
stopped  on  since  Saturday.  On  Saturday,  even  on 
Sunday,  this  individual  had  been  welcome.  On 
Monday  he  was  not.  Yet  he  cheerfully  sang 
“ Chickabiddy,  girlie,  did-a-diddle  dums,”  for  the 
edification  of  all  and  sundry.  “ What  a confounded 
scourge  these  old  chaws  are ! ” Dick  muttered  to  him- 
self, turning  away. 
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A second  effort  proved  equally  futile.  On  this 
occasion  calm  reigned  profound,  but  Hubert  was 
receiving  tips  from  Rook  about  tobogganing  at  St. 
Moritz,  for  which  abode  of  bliss  he  was  shortly 
bound. 

Prayers  came  and  went,  and  the  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after  them.  Then  the  lights  went  out, 
but  Hubert  would  be  sure  to  exercise  his  right  of 
using  a candle  till  eleven.  Dick  waited  some  time 
longer,  until  he  heard  Massey  come  out.  As  soon  as 
the  retreating  step  had  died  away,  he  put  on  his 
dressing  gown  and  hurried  off  to  do  what  he  had  in 
mind. 

Hubert  was  getting  his  bag  ready  as  far  as  was 
possible  over  night.  A beautiful  suit  for  use  on  the 
morrow  was  laid  on  the  chair,  and  a tie  of  moderate 
hue,  but  splendid  after  black,  reposed  upon  the  chest 
of  drawers  beside  a rather  lofty  collar. 

“ Hullo  ! ” he  said,  when  he  saw  who  had  come 
in. 

“ Hullo  ! ” Dick  echoed.  The  same  sensation  of 
smallness  and  discomfort  assailed  him  as  at  the  start 
for  that  walk  down  Mount  Park  Road.  Why  must 
Hubert  be  so  uncomfortably  large  ? 

“Want  anything?” 

“ Yes.  I’m  horribly  sick  with  myself.” 

“What  about?” 

“ What  I said  to  you  after  Stella  whopped  me.  It 
was  utter  truck,  especially  when  you’ve  always  been 
so  ripping  to  me.” 

“Chuck  that!”  Hubert’s  tone  sounded  really 
stern.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  so  far  offended  that 
he  would  not  listen  ? Was  the  apology,  after  all  the 
struggle  that  had  led  up  to  it,  to  be  tossed  aside  ? 
The  idea  made  Dick  almost  dizzy. 
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“ I’m  sorry,”  he  went  on. 

“ Oh,  knock  off,  old  chap  ! ” And  seizing  Dick’s 
hand  Sandow  wrung  it  again  and  again,  till  it  was 
almost  a pulp. 

So  that  little  affair  came  to  a quick  and  timely 
end,  and  Dick  stepped  back  on  to  the  high  road  from 
a muddy  bye-path. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


FLYING  HOURS. 

••  From  off  the  plain,  from  round  the  hill, 

The  fairy  thoughts  arisen 
Begin  the  day  of  work  and  play 
With  hope  and  whim  and  vision  : 

Awake  the  old,  suggest  the  new, 

Heart  after  heart  rejoices — 

Ho  ho  ! ha  ha  ! Tra  la  la  la  !— 

So  sound  the  fairy  voices.” 

Fairies . — E.  E.  Bowen. 

The  Easter  followed  on  the  Christmas  term,  the 
Summer  on  the  Easter.  Sandwiched  in  between 
were  holidays,  five  weeks  here,  three  weeks  there. 
If  they  were  not  looked  forward  to  with  quite  the 
same  excitement  as  three  years  back,  this  was  not 
because  they  were  any  the  less  delightful.  It  was 
merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  delights  of  school  had 
risen  to  the  same  level,  though  mainly  different  in 
kind.  Formerly  the  holidays  had  been  the  really 
important  period.  Now  Dick  enjoyed  them  to  the 
full,  but  he  enjoyed  going  back  to  Harrow  also. 
There  was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  to  fear,  every- 
thing to  be  hoped  and  expected.  His  life,  still 
lived  within  narrow  limits,  was  nevertheless  widen- 
ing. The  mind,  still  working  much  in  a regular 
groove,  yet  overstepped  it  sometimes.  He  saw  people 
with  changed  eyes.  Their  ideas  and  whims  became 
more  intelligible,  .A  “ fez  ” was  no  longer  ipso  facto 
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a great  man.  The  Harrow  Missioner,  formerly  a 
kind  of  Empson  and  Dudley  rolled  into  one,  now 
seemed  more  like  a martyr  and  hero.  He  could  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  laughing  at  his  own  absurd  acts  and 
notions  when  he  had  been  a “kid.”  His  father 
and  mother  realized,  almost  with  a shock  of  sur- 
prise, that  the  child  of  yesterday  would  be  the 
man  of  to-morrow.  He  himself  was  momentarily 
stricken  dumb  by  the  spectacle  of  Doris  with  her 
hair  up,  and  let  a minute  or  two  elapse  before  he 
began  to  chaff  her  about  not  being  a “ flapper  ” any 
longer. 

June  and  July  witnessed  triumphs,  in  very 
different  directions  for  Dick’s  principal  friends.  For 
once  he  himself  did  not  go  without  laurels,  for  he 
managed  to  win  his  first  prize  on  the  last  day,  “ for 
being  first  in  your  form.”  But  this  was  a trifle 
compared  to  his  comrades’  achievements. 

Widdowes  got  the  first  Sixth  Form  Beading  Prize 
this  time,  convulsing  everybody  except  the  chronic- 
ally bored  with  his  rendering  of  the  Mock  Turtle’s 
observations  to  Alice.  He  also  walked  off  with  the 
Greek  epigram,  by  dint  of  an  involved  jest  upon 
Female  Suffrage. 

Hubert  showed  himself  physically  very  much  “ all 
there  ” though  his  mind  appeared  to  be  exercised  in 
a new  direction  which  caused  Dick  infinite  mirth. 
On  Speech-Day  evening  he  was  unusually  pre- 
occupied. As  a rule  he  talked  away  gaily  of  every- 
thing that  had  happened,  and  readily  took  up  and 
enlarged  upon  any  remark  made  to  him.  But  on 
this  particular  evening  he  sat  glum.  We  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  he  neglected  his  food — it 
would  have  required  some  very  dreadful  event  to 
bring  about  such  a lapse — but  he  transfixed  his  tea- 
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cup  with  a leaden  stare,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
consumed  his  customary  amount  of  bread  and 
marmalade,  he  bolted. 

Dick  went  into  his  room  later  and  found  him  in 
the  same  state. 

“ Got  the  hump?”  he  inquired. 

“ No.  Why  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know.  I thought  you  seemed  like  it.” 

“ I’m  all  right,” 

“ Rotten  concert,  wasn’t  it  ? ” The  concert  had 
not  been  rotten,  but  Dick  had  been  crowded  and 
uncomfortable. 

“ Yes,  rather.  But  that  violin  what-d’ye-call-it, 
adagio  or  andante  or  something,  was  ripping.” 

“ By  Jove,  you’re  coming  on.  First  time  I ever 
heard  you  say  you  liked  anything  to  do  with  a 
violin.” 

“ I don’t  generally,  but  I did  that.” 

A pause  ensued,  and  Dick  was  about  to  retreat 
when  his  companion  remarked  that  there  had  been 
a lot  of  people  there. 

“ I should  think  there  were ; tons  and  tons. 
Frightful  scourge,  the  whole  thing.” 

“ I don’t  know.  I don’t  much  mind  it.” 

Now  this  was  a surprising  assertion,  for  no  longer 
ago  than  at  breakfast  Hubert  had  declaimed  with 
some  energy  against  the  nuisance  of  having  to  haul 
about  a lot  of  women  (Dick  knew  well  enough  that 
his  own  people  were  excepted),  and  tread  on  their 
dresses  or  frocks  or  confections  or  tommy  rot,  and 
pick  up  their  programmes,  and  tell  them — “ no, 
you’re  not  in  the  School  Twelve,  and  don’t  want  to 
be.”  What  could  be  the  reason  for  such  a change? 
Surely  not  an  adagio  or  andante  ? 

“ Have  you  ever  come  across  the  Shepherds  ? ” 
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asked  Hubert,  in  what  was  intended  for  a careless 
tone. 

“ Yes,  I think  so.  Fat  old  lady  with  a cockatoo’s 
beak  ? ” 

“ Good  Lord,  no.” 

Hubert  looked  savage,  and  Dick  executed  a stra- 
tegic retreat.  “ Oh,  of  course  I was  thinking  of  the 
Wapleys.  Yes,  I’ve  met  the  Shepherds  too.  Pretty 
different  sort  of  people.  They  were  once  at  tea  with 
the  Stenches  when  I was  there.  Why  ? ” 

“ Don’t  you  think  Mrs.  Shepherd  an  awfully 
decent  sort  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  she’s  all  right.” 

“ Who  else  was  there  when  you  came  across  her  ? ” 
“ Her  husband  and  some  chap  from  Billson’s,  and 
a flapper.” 

Hubert  frowned.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  applying 
this  term  to  young  ladies  whose  locks  were  still  un- 
confined, but  somehow  he  did  not  appreciate  its 
application  in  this  instance. 

“ You  didn’t  happen  to  catch  her  name,  did  you  ? ” 
“ Why,  you  said  it  yourself  just  now.  Shepherd.” 
“ Don’t  be  a stupid  lunatic.  I mean  the  daughter.” 
“ Her  Christian  name  ? ” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“ Oh,  Helen,  or  Dorothy  or  Violet  or  something. 
How  should  I remember?  ” 

Hubert  frowned  again  and  ceased  talking.  Dick 
withdrew,  understanding  now  what  was  the  special 
attraction  which  had  redeemed  the  concert.  He 
tried  to  call  Miss  Shepherd  more  definitely  to  mind, 
but  she  had  made  only  a faint  impression  upon  him. 
He  resolved  to  seize  the  next  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  for  getting  her  appearance  and  if 
possible  her  Christian  name  fixed  in  his  memory. 

Q 
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He  felt  a pleasurable  excitement  in  the  fact  of  Hubert 
being  smitten.  This  ought  to  provide  plenty  of 
amusement  and  interest  if  it  went  on.  None  of  his 
friends  had  shown  much  inclination  that  way  so  far. 
It  was  his  first  close  connection  with  anyone  in  love. 
Unkind  elders  would  apply  the  term  “ calf-love/'  but 
he  would  abstain. 

He  mused  much  over  what  might  come  of  this. 
For  some  little  time  nothing  whatever  did  come  of 
it.  Hubert  had  no  luck.  But  meantime  he  was 
distinguishing  himself  in  other  directions.  A trial 
was  given  him  for  the  Eleven  against  the  Quidnuncs. 
He  failed  and  was  left  out.  But  his  style  of  bowling, 
right  hand,  slightly  above  medium  pace,  was  exactly 
what  was  wanted,  and  after  Murray,  a rival,  had  been 
tried  in  two  matches  without  much  success,  he 
received  another  chance.  This  time  he  took  two 
wickets  for  twenty-eight,  and  slogging  violently  at 
the  end  of  the  innings  added  eighteen  to  the  score. 
In  the  last  practice  match  only  two  places  were  left 
open.  One  was  practically  certain  to  be  given  to  a 
good  bat  who  had  been  out  of  form,  the  other  was 
to  be  fought  for  by  the  two  bowlers,  for  twelve  a-side 
were  played  and  both  were  included. 

Dick  and  Widdowes  managed  to  get  off  playing 
in  their  own  game,  and  watched  with  as  keen  a 
partisanship  as  when  the  Light  Weights  were  being 
contested.  They  were  in  possession  of  a seat  when 
the  first  over  was  sent  down  in  the  morning,  and 
they  saw  every  ball  bowled.  It  was  well  that  they 
were  in  time,  for  the  commencement  was  dramatic. 
Hubert  started  the  attack  against  a veteran 
cricketer  who  had  long  captained  a county.  He 
began  with  a no-ball.  The  old  gentleman  went  for 
it  with  a will  and  tested  the  spectators'  fielding 
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abilities.  The  next  two  balls  he  played  quietly. 
The  fourth,  a little  faster,  was  mistimed.  It  flew 
up  in  the  slips  and  Murray  sprang  into  -the  air  and 
brought  off  a beautiful  catch. 

“Well  bowled  and  well  caught ! ” said  the  veteran 
to  a friend  who  was  coming  out  of  the  pavilion  as  he 
returned  to  it. 

“ That  was  a ripper,”  Widdowes  remarked. 

“ Yes,”  Dick  had  to  admit.  “ But  it  was  Hubert’s 
wicket  all  the  same.”  He  always  stuck  to  the  old 
name,  and  would  not  use  the  more  general 
“ Sandow.” 

Each  wished  in  his  heart  somebody  else  had 
brought  off  the  catch,  but  neither  said  so. 

Hubert  bowled  six  more  overs  from  which 
thirteen  were  scored,  and  was  then  taken  off. 
Murray  had  a try  before  lunch,  but  did  not  look 
difficult.  Later,  each  was  put  on  again.  Hubert 
broke  up  a long  partnership,  Murray  took  the  two 
last  wickets  cheaply. 

“ Two  for  thirty-seven,”  said  Dick.  “ It’s  not 
very  brilliant,  but  they  were  good  men.” 

“Yes.  Murray’s  got  two  for  twenty,  but  his 
were  rabbits.” 

The  School  innings  up  to  the  fall  of  the  seventh 
wicket,  had  to  be  endured  with  impatience.  Murray, 
slightly  the  better  bat,  came  in  ninth.  Nervousness 
undid  him.  He  called  for  an  impossible  run  and 
was  out  by  two  yards. 

“ Beastly  bad  luck,”  said  everybody,  “ but 
hopelessly  judged.” 

Hubert  came  last.  Regardless  of  style  he  followed 
with  uplifted  bat  the  course  of  a very  slow  off-break 
across  his  wicket,  caught  it  a tremendous  “ whang,” 
to  leg  at  the  critical  moment,  and  ran  five. 
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At  the  other  end  he  snicked  a two  and  landed  one 
into  the  scoring  box.  A few  more  vain  strokes,  a 
few  more  perils,  and  he  beat  down  his  unoffending 
off-stump  in  attempting  a late  cut.  Still  there 
were  eleven  runs  to  his  credit.  The  number 
sounded  like  a good  omen. 

With  the  innings  the  match  came  to  an  end,  for  it 
was  nearly  seven  o’clock.  Since  tea  a great  number  of 
boys  had  strolled  down  to  the  ground,  and  now 
they  all  crowded  in  front  of  the  pavilion. 
Attention  centred  upon  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
dressing-room  in  which  the  players  were  making 
themselves  respectable.  An  historic  staircase  is 
this,  for  as  they  descend  it  wearing  a speckled  straw 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  head-gear,  the  new  Flannels 
receive  their  friends’  applause,  and  doubtless,  to 
use  the  Homeric  phrase,  “ their  great  hearts  swell  in 
their  bosoms.”  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  numbered 
with  Jackson  and  Maclaren,  Lang  and  Walker, 
Dowson  and  Bird. 

No  eyes  of  all  the  pairs  glued  upon  that  staircase 
were  more  eager  than  those  of  Dick  and  Widdowes, 
even  though  Mr.  Murray,  once  a famous  wicket- 
keeper, had  come  all  the  way  from  his  Scottish 
home  to  watch  the  game. 

Two  old  Flannels  came  down  first,  then  the  bats- 
man who  had  been  accounted  a certainty.  He  had 
compiled  a laborious  seventeen  and  had  fielded  well. 
The  reward  of  virtue  was  upon  his  head,  and  was 
duly  saluted.  Two  more  of  the  old  lot  followed, 
then  Murray.  He  wore  the  same  hat  now  as  when 
he  had  entered  the  pavilion  in  the  morning. 

“ Not  this  time,  I’m  afraid,”  said  the  friend  whom 
Mr.  Murray  had  picked  up  in  town  and  brought 
down  with  him. 
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“Ah  well,  the  boy’s  got  another  year.”  They 
turned  away  together.  Then  came  Hubert,  and  a 
big  cheer  went  up.  He  was  liked  in  the  School  as 
well  as  in  the  House.  Small  boys  who  knew 
nothing  else  about  him,  admired  his  huge  swipes. 
And  now  he  was  a Flannel,  and  the  Eleven  was 
complete.  Dick  saw  and  triumphed.  A sudden 
dread  of  making  a fool  of  himself  prevented  him 
from  lifting  up  his  voice  as  loud  as  he  would  have 
liked,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  would  burst  with  satis- 
faction. 

“ Chuck  her  up  ! Chuck  her  Jolly  well  up ! ” he 
remarked  to  Widdowes,  smacking  him  violently  on 
the  back,  as  they  took  the  steep  path  away  from  the 
Sixth-Form  ground.  Widdowes  punched  the 
aggressor  smartly  in  the  chest  to  relieve  his  own 
feelings. 

A week  from  that  time,  the  great  match  had  come 
and  gone,  and  H.  G.  Wade  Esq.  had  not  achieved 
further  fame.  Seven  and  naught,  one  wicket  for 
thirty-five  and  none  for  sixteen  : such  was  his  very 
modest  contribution  to  the  side’s  performance. 
Never  mind.  Like  Murray,  he  had  another  year. 
So  Dick  reflected  as  he  worked  out  his  averages. 

That  last  year,  for  the  last  it  was  to  be  for  him- 
self and  many  others,  began  all  too  soon.  But  the 
reflection  that  his  time  at  Harrow  was  limited 
oppressed  him  seldom.  Ten  months  seems  a long 
time,  and  there  was  still  so  much  to  come.  Only 
now  and  then  did  he  think  of  the  yet  distant 
wrench. 

Mr.  Castle’s  hopes  about  his  progress  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  But  he  had  got  into  the  First  Fifth 
now,  and  worked  really  hard,  harder  in  fact  than 
ever  before.  Removes  are  difficult  to  get  in 
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the  two  winter  terms,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
touch  and  go  as  to  whether  he  would  reach  the 
Sixth  or  not.  His  people  had  been  urging  him  on, 
as  well  as  the  masters.  He  resolved  to  get  there  if 
by  hook  or  by  crook  it  could  be  managed. 

The  other  goal  of  his  ambition  was  to  play  for 
the  House  at  football.  That  also  was  touch  and  go. 
There  were  at  least  three  fellows  from  among  whom 
the  last  choice  might  be  selected.  It  was  a team 
particularly  well  worth  getting  into.  Hubert  was 
captain.  He  played  back  now,  and  was  a tower  of 
strength.  Poskovarnevitch,  a Russian  (Yassicker 
called  him  “a  Pole  or  a Tartar  or  a Basque  or  some- 
thing ”)  was  a tremendously  fast,  if  erratic  topside. 
In  the  centre  Crosby  was  good  on  his  day,  South 
plodding  and  reliable,  Widdowes  an  excellent  shot. 
Green  was  quite  a sound  bottom-side  and  Nixon  a 
good  kick  at  back,  though  slow  and  apt  to  be  rushed. 
Altogether  Rook’s  were  looked  upon  as  having  a 
chance  of  being  Cock  House.  It  was  noticed  that 
they  would  not  meet  Juxon’s,  who  had  three 
Flannels,  until  the  final.  Most  people  guessed  that 
they  would  get  as  far  as  that  anyhow. 

Whether  Dick  would  get  in  or  not  was  still  un- 
certain when  the  third  round  was  finished.  He 
had  played  in  the  first  round  and  that  just  completed, 
not  in  the  second.  His  display  in  the  last  match 
had  been,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  moderate.  But  his 
rivals  had  shown  little,  if  any,  better  form.  He 
still  lived  in  hope. 

Hubert  had  reached  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  was 
Head  of  the  House  as  well  as  its  captain  at  both 
cricket  and  football.  Being  in  both  elevens  he  was 
also  of  course  a great  “ blood  ” in  the  School.  With- 
out being  handsome  he  was  so  finely  built  and  so  alert- 
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looking  that  lie  cut  as  good  a figure  as  anyone  upon 
the  terrace  or  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  places  of 
dignity  to  which  the  humble  Dick  could  not  aspire, 
There  occasionally  arises  a “ blood  ” upon  whom 
honours  sit  awkwardly.  He  dreads  his  comrades’ 
gaiety,  and  prances  with  the  grace  of  a jocund  hip- 
popotamus. Not  so  Wade.  He  seemed  to  the 
manner  born.  He  was  very  natural,  very  human. 
A little  harmless  vanity  would  easily  have  been 
discovered  by  the  searcher.  He  enjoyed  the  good 
things  he  had  earned.  But  nothing  tempted  him  to 
forget  the  House.  He  did  not  understand  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  character  of  his  predecessor 
Stevens.  But  he  did  know  that  Stevens  had  been 
a splendid  Head,  firm  and  just  and  quiet,  and  he  tried 
to  imitate  him.  His  love  of  games  made  him  more 
down  upon  the  loafer  : a certain  want  of  penetration 
caused  him  to  misjudge  people  sometimes.  This 
Dick  found  out,  but  he  knew  also  that  his  friend  did 
his  level  best  and  was  very  successful  on  the  whole. 
Everybody  from  Baker,  who  had  the  second  landing, 
down  to  the  newest  of  new  kids,  was  proud  of  having 
Wade  in  the  House.  And  if  some  part  of  his  time 
was  spent  among  the  athletes  in  other  houses,  he 
forgot  no  old  pals. 

Widdowes  ruled  over  the  lower  landing  with  a 
lighter  hand.  He  got  a little  bit  ragged  now  and 
then,  but  not  seriously.  Dick  often  went  to  his  room 
for  long  talks.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  fated 
always  to  be  with  his  superiors.  Just  as  Hubert 
was  so  infinitely  beyond  him  in  body,  so  was  Wid- 
dowes in  mind.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  everybody 
and  everything  as  interesting  and  humorous.  He 
was  tremendously  fond  of  Book  and  of  Hubert,  yet 
he  loved  to  point  out  funny  little  foibles  of  each, 
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which  Dick  recognized  as  existing,  but  could  never 
have  laid  his  finger  upon  unaided.  And  if  some 
small  incident  occurred  in  which  they  were  both 
concerned,  Widdowes  seemed  able  to  sum  up  the 
pith  of  it  while  his  friend’s  mind  was  still  only 
groping  after  the  externals.  He  had  his  own 
views  on  authors  and  preachers  and  other  public 
persons,  and  argued  in  his  quick,  eager,  rather 
cynical  speech  against  his  housemaster’s  slow  and 
carefully  thought-out  judgments.  Needless  to 
say,  Eook  was  usually  right.  But  a day  would 
come  when  the  boy’s  judgment  would  be  as  swift  as 
now  and  far  more  sure.  Dick  knew  not  what  name 
to  give  to  the  quality  which  he  marked  in  Widdy 
more  than  any  other.  It  was  promise.  His  keen 
eyes  and  interrogative  nose,  his  broad  forehead  and 
constantly  smiling  mouth,  above  all  the  “ wideawake- 
ness  ” of  his  manner,  showed  that  he  would  soon  be 
at  work  among  the  goldfields  of  man’s  experience. 

There  was  an  occasional  sadness  about  him  also, 
which  Dick  found  very  fascinating.  It  sprang  from 
an  unhappy  home.  Thinking  of  his  own  people  and 
all  they  did  for  him,  his  pity  was  mixed  with 
wonder.  It  was  to  be  confirmed  and  deepened  later. 

With  several  others  he  was  on  good  if  not  intim- 
ate terms.  Lock  interested,  but  rather  frightened 
him.  The  pluck  he  showed  in  treating  his  lameness 
almost  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  was  splendid,  but  he 
was  a “ succygogolist,”  and  tried  to  raise  spooks. 
Dick  was  too  conservative  and  incredulous  to  favour 
such  diversions.  Lock  said  it  was  the  absurdest 
thing  he  had  ever  heard  for  a fellow  to  pretend  to  be 
scientific,  and  yet  not  to  like  psychology.  Dick 
accepted  the  rebuff  with  apparent  meekness.  Next 
night  he  childishly  endeavoured,  with  the  help  of  a 
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mask  and  some  phosphorus,  to  make  Lock  believe 
that  an  extra  special  spook  had  arrived.  But  his 
intended  victim  was  quite  undaunted,  flew  to  the 
washhandstand  with  an  agility  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  John  Silver,  and  drenched  his  assailant 
unmercifully.  South  also  remained,  living  always 
for  the  hour  and  the  moment,  and  Newell  amiably 
feeding  upon  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  other  people. 
Vassicker  the  malicious,  a gossip  full  of  information 
real  and  imaginary,  had  left  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. So  had  Sellick,  inveighing  against  Harrow 
until  the  last  week,  when  he  began  to  inveigh 
against  every  other  place  as  compared  to  Harrow. 
So  had  Massey,  after  producing  a new  paper  called 
The  Lion  partly  because  of  John  Lyon  and  partly 
because  a former  creation  of  the  same  kind  had  been 
styled  The  Unicorn.  Into  the  first  number  was 
crowded  all  the  wit  of  the  world,  or  in  other  words, 
that  of  Massey  and  his  acquaintances.  Number 
Two  is  in  the  limbo  of  mighty  might-have-beens. 

In  their  new  capacity  of  “ Old  Chaws  ” Massey 
came  down  from  Oxford  and  Stevens  from  Cambridge. 
It  was  pleasant  to  Dick  to  meet  Old  Boys  whom  he 
could  regard  as  something  like  equals,  without  either 
awe  or  a faint  anxiety  as  to  when  they  were  going 
away.  He  was  impressed  with  the  extreme  polite- 
ness, the  gentle  superiority  and  the  elegant  languor 
which  libellous  detractors  style  the  Oxford  Manner. 
There  was  no  Cambridge  manner  about  Stevens : 
indeed  it  was  difficult  to  detect  in  him  any  manner 
at  all.  Until  he  began  sweeping  off  large  “ pots  ” 
and  electrifying  the  Union  with  his  oratory,  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  him  was  an  ulster  the 
colour  of  pease  soup  made  from  particularly  ancient 
pease.  It  matched  an  immense  quantity  of  fuzzy 
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hair,  and  a brilliant  green  cap  with  pendulous  lining. 
It  attended  alike  football  matches  and  smart  picture 
exhibitions,  it  visited  not  wayside  inns  only,  but 
cathedrals,  West  End  theatres  and  the  rooms  of 
artistic  young  gentlemen.  It  lives  still,  patched  in 
a hundred  places  and  presenting  a hundred  garish 
or  dingy  hues.  While  its  owner  exists,  it  will  exist; 
where  he  goes,  there,  ancient,  hideous  and  grotesque, 
it  will  shriek  to  heaven  the  immunities  of  genius. 

Apart  from  the  House  Dick  got  to  know  more 
people.  Some  boys  had  gone  up  the  list  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  rate  as  himself.  With  others  too, 
who  had  risen  more  rapidly,  he  struck  up  an 
acquaintance.  It  was  interesting  to  compare  what 
happened  in  Castle’s  and  other  houses.  And 
although  the  House  was  still  first  with  him,  he 
developed  more  of  the  School  feeling.  Chapel, 
speechroom,  football  field,  form-room  and  rifle  range, 
“ the  windy  yard  at  Bill,”  all  helped.  Nobody  can 
say  in  what  proportion  the  elements  mix,  so  different 
are  circumstances,  however  similarthey  may  seem. 

Of  masters  he  saw  rather  more  than  hitherto. 
Rook  and  Stench  were  still  the  chief  friends,  but 
he  liked  and  trusted  Mr.  Eaves  with  whom  he 
generally  went  to  tea  once  a term.  Eaves’  kind- 
ness, his  big  English  appearance,  and  his  episcopal 
forehead  begot  confidence.  Occasionally  some  other 
master  would  send  an  invitation. 

This  time  was  the  quietest,  the  most  easily 
agreeable,  in  Dick’s  school  career.  Small  difficulties 
must  always  arise  for  any  human  being.  For  him 
at  this  time  they  were  small  indeed.  He  was  not 
yet  in  a position  of  responsibility,  and  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  safe  from  any  worrying  by  unruly 
small  boys  or  thoughtless  louts. 
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In  this  balmy  atmosphere  he  even  became  a little 
more  tolerant.  Rook  had  tried  hard  to  teach  him 
that  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem,  and  that 
most  questions  have  two  sides.  He  no  longer  con- 
sidered everyone  either  “ awfully  decent  ” or  “ a 
ghastly  toad.”  The  presence  of  good  in  bad  and  bad 
in  good  was  in  increasing  measure  revealed  to  him. 
Widdowes’  influence  had  gone  so  far  as  to  produce 
a sneaking  sympathy  with  “ freaks  ” upon  whom 
he  would  formerly  have  looked  with  unmitigated 
contempt. 

He  learned  to  observe  things  as  well  as  persons 
now  and  then.  Familiar  scenes  wove  their  magic 
about  him.  The  Terrace  and  the  Yaughan  Library, 
the  green  of  the  Sixth  F orm  ground,  the  deep  red  of 
the  Old  Schools,  were  more  than  they  had  been. 
The  Churchyard  view  was  something  better  than  a 
dispensation  of  Providence  to  prevent  Aunt  Carlotta 
from  calling  on  the  Headmaster  and  offering  him 
her  latest  “little  book.”  Dick  might  still  growl  if  he 
found  the  Harrovian  filled  up  with  poetry  or  other 
“ truck  ” ; yet  into  his  being  the  poetry  of  Harrow 
had  won  triumphant  way. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  COCK  HOUSE  MATCH. 

“ Then,  though  the  hill  he  muddy  and  begriming, 

Victory  still  can  make  it  easy  climbing, 

Bless  the  bell,  for  the  triumph  it  is  chiming. 

Ding,  ding,  a- ding.” 

The  Voice  of  the  Bell. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

December  was  wearing  away  and  only  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  House  Matches  had  still  to  be  played. 
At  2.30  on  the  last  Saturday  afternoon  Juxon’s  and 
Castle’s  would  be  face  to  face.  Moffat,  the  School 
captain,  led  Juxon’s.  He  hoped  for  victory  and  ex- 
pected it.  But  he  knew  from  personal  experience 
that  Wade  could  play  and  teach  others  to  play. 
Neither  leader  was  of  those  who  “rest  when  the 
victory  comes.”  Each,  after  an  easy  triumph  in  the 
first  round,  had  tried  to  make  his  own  House  “ boast 
an  eleven  of  Toms.”  The  School  at  large  looked 
forward  to  a feast.  An  even  Cock  House  Match  is 
better  than  half  a dozen  Mikados,  Charley's  Aunts 
and  Peter  Pans.  There  was  every  prospect  of  one 
this  year. 

On  the  Friday  Dick  had  to  undergo  an  ordeal  only 
less  strenuous  than  that  in  which  he  hoped  to 
participate  on  the  morrow.  This  was  Trial  Repeti- 
tion. Up  and  down  the  narrow  confines  of  his 
room  he  stumped,  now  speaking  out  the  Horatian 
stanzas  aloud,  now  whispering  them  under  his  breath, 
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now  stopping  to  refresh,  his  flagging  memory. 
Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus,  thou  hast  stamped 
thy  name  upon  his  recollection  indelibly.  Still 
muttering,  referring,  declaring  that  he  was  “ dead 
cert  to  skew,”  he  walked  up  to  school.  While  wait- 
ing for  his  turns  he  felt  like  a defendant  momentarily 
expecting  the  question  of  the  prosecuting  barrister. 
But  he  passed  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Wherefore 
Ho  Triumph!  He  felt  as  though  he  were  passing 
from  the  dentist’s  to  the  confectioner’s. 

Coming  out  of  the  form-room  he  saw  South  Junior, 
brother  of  his  contemporary  who  had  now  blossomed 
into  South  Senior,  and  one  of  his  two  most  likely 
rivals  for  the  last  place  in  the  House  eleven.  Young 
South  was  receiving  a query  beloved  of  the  sarcastic. 

“ Watch  the  House  Match  with  me  to-morrow  ? ” 
asked  his  persecutor. 

The  point  was  that  South  was  supposed  to  be 
“ specking  ” on  playing. 

Dick  lost  the  answer,  if  any.  He  returned  to 
Castle’s,  wondering  for  the  thousandth  time  whether 
he  or  that  obnoxious  kid,  or  Ellison,  would  be  chosen. 
His  friendship  with  the  Captain  told  if  anything 
slightly  against  him,  for  Hubert  was  more  likely  to 
exaggerate,  if  such  a thing  were  possible,  than  to 
forget  impartiality.  Of  his  competitors  South  was 
’cute,  but  small  and  light,  Ellison  a better  player, 
but  given  to  funking.  It  was  doubtful  if  one  of  the 
“ fezzes  ” would  play.  Marsden  had  been  crocky 
about  the  knee  for  a week,  but  he  had  been  hoping 
to  turn  out. 

The  list  would  probably  be  put  up  Just  before 
supper.  The  intervening  time  was  trying,  and 
would  have  been  more  so,  had  not  Baker  invited 
Dick  to  “ find  ” with  him  that  evening,  and  kept  on 
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talking  away  till  very  near  the  time.  Not  more  than 
five  minutes  of  solitude  remained  when  he  got  back 
to  his  room.  The  suspense  was  as  bad  as  that  before 
his  first  house  singing.  And  a good  deal  more  was 
at  stake.  At  the  time  it  seemed  to  Dick  that  on  this 
list  depended  his  chance  of  ever  doing  anything  for 
Book’s.  If  he  did  not  play  to-morrow,  he  would 
have  to  crawl  through  two  more  terms  and  then 
slink  away  with  nothing  achieved.  His  keenness 
about  victory  was  the  deeper  sentiment.  If  he  had 
been  put  to  the  proof,  he  would  of  course  cheerfully 
have  given  up  his  own  place  to  secure  that  victory  to 
the  House.  But  after  all,  human  nature  will  prevail. 
Now  at  any  rate  all  question  of  the  result  was  brushed 
aside.  Was  he  to  play  or  not  ? The  fate  of  king- 
doms seemed  unimportant  compared  to  this  matter. 
He  went  down  a minute  or  two  early  on  purpose. 
There  was  the  list,  and,  thank  Heaven,  nobody 
was  yet  looking  at  it. 

H.  G-.  Wade. 

P.  Crosby. 

N.  A.  I.  Poskovarnevitch. 

J.  South. 

E.  W.  Widdowes. 

J.  E.  J.  Green. 

B.  C.  Smith-Marley. 

B.  M.  Nixon. 

W.  H.  Marsden  (B.  de  M.  Morstan). 

L.  Y.  Chessington. 

T.  South. 

13th  man  : W.  H.  Baker. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  meant  that  young  South 
had  won  the  last  place,  that  Dick  was  to  play  as 
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substitute  for  Marsden,  and  that  Ellison  was  left  out 
altogether.  Hubert  was  unfavourably  disposed  to- 
wards funks.  The  line  above  Chessington’s  name 
divided  off  “ fezzes  ” from  “ choices.”  If  Juxon’s  won, 
their  opponents  would  probably  give  no  more 
“ fezzes,”  if  Book’s,  Chessington  and  South  would  be 
certainties  and  Dick  would  stand  an  excellent 
chance. 

After  supper  he  passed  Marsden  on  the  way 
upstairs. 

“ Frightfully  rough  on  you  not  being  able  to  play,” 
he  remarked. 

Marsden  saw  that  he  was  trying  to  be  civil,  but 
he  could  not  resist  answering,  “ I daresay  you’ll  be 
able  to  bear  it,  Minnow.” 

At  2. 15  next  day  the  players  collected  in  the  lobby, 
and  marched  down  together  to  their  destiny.  Hubert 
and  Widdowes  attempted  a little  jocularity.  Posko- 
varnevitch  chattered  and  gesticulated — he  never 
quite  got  over  his  foreign  ways.  The  rest  were 
almost  silent.  They  felt  that  the  hour  was  big  with 
fate.  Anybody  meeting  them  would  scarcely  have 
supposed  from  their  grave  faces  that  they  were 
about  to  partake  in  what  is  called  a recreation.  Dick, 
always  inclined  to  take  himself  and  other  people 
seriously,  looked  like  a curate  on  the  perilous  edge  of 
his  first  sermon. 

When  they  reached  the  field  there  was  some 
kicking  about.  Two  or  three  of  the  team  exchanged 
remarks  with  Juxonites.  Dick  went  to  the  side  of 
the  Sixth-Form  ground.  His  letters,  never  long, 
and  usually,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  dull,  had 
waxed  quite  eloquent  about  this  contest.  Doris  had 
caught  some  of  his  enthusiasm  and  had  insisted  upon 
a family  expedition  to  witness  it.  In  the  train  she 
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felt  as  if  she  could  have  smacked  a sporting-looking 
gentleman  who  commented  to  his  wife  on  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  previous  night,  and  said  he  supposed 
most  of  the  football  matches  for  that  day  would  have 
to  be  postponed.  Her  fears  were  soon  laid  to  rest. 
Dick,  meeting  them  at  the  station,  declared  that  “ we 
don’t  stop  for  that  kind  of  thing.”  So  here  were 
father,  mother  and  sister  ready  and  waiting.  The 
first  was  interested  in  a spectacle  to  him  almost  new, 
the  second  proud  of  her  son  yet  wondering  at  the 
spell  of  games,  the  third  all  eagerness  and  ex- 
citement. 

Hubert  came  up  smiling  and  taking  off  his  “ fez.” 
So  did  Widdowes,  with  an  inquiry  as  to  how  many 
pairs  of  gloves  Miss  Morstan  had  staked  on  the 
success  of  Rook’s.  The  girl  was  pleased  at  seeing 
these  paladins  at  this  moment,  and  her  laughter  and 
heightened  colour  sent  a dart  into  Widdy’s  susceptible 
breast.  But  he  had  no  time  now  to  sun  himself  in  her 
smiles.  Punctually  at  the  half-hour  the  game  started. 
Moffat  kicked  off  amid  shrieks  of  “ Juxon’s ! ” 

“ Castle’s!  Castle’s ! ” thundered  the  reply. 

At  the  beginning  the  huge,  heavy  ball  was  kept 
for  the  most  part  in  the  centre.  The  wings  seemed 
unwilling  to  trust  themselves,  and  passed  back  when 
given  an  opportunity.  A big'“  scrum  ” was  formed, 
one  of  those  sudden,  unorganised  scrums  which 
mark  the  Harrow  game.  The  centres  rushed  into 
it  and  toiled  away  with  bent  heads  and  backs  and 
legs  straining  their  utmost.  Some  of  them  were 
still  at  it  long  after  their  object  had  trickled  out  of 
the  mAlee. 

“ Yards ! ” A Juggite  has  a possible  shot. 

“ Can  he  shoot  ? ” “ Yes,  a bit.”  “ No,  not  for 

nuts.” 
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He  shoots  perfectly  straight  ahead,  several  yards 
wide. 

“ Bough  luck ! Juxon’s  ! Juxon’s  ! ” 

“ Buck  up,  Castle’s  ! Buck  up  ! ” 

The  ball  sticks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle’s 
base  more  than  is  comfortable.  Give  and  take  play 
follows.  One  side  cannot  get  it  into  base,  the  other 
cannot  get  it  away. 

“ Posko’s  off ! Hooray.  Come  on,  Posko  ! Good 
man,  by  gad ! Come  on  ! ” 

Poskovarnevitch  has  swooped  on  the  ball  and 
darted  away  with  it  along  the  top  side.  A back 
rushes  to  meet  him.  He  kicks  past,  trusting  to  his 
speed,  and  is  justified. 

“Played,  sir  ! Played  ! Well  play-ay-ayed ! Go 
on!” 

Posko  flies.  His  pace  is  remarkable,  his  action 
in  running  more  so,  for  his  neck  is  stretched  out, 
his  arms  wave  wildly,  his  hair  flaps  absurdly.  He 
is  not  a graceful  athlete,  but  useful. 

“ He’s  right  away.” 

True.  But  in  vain.  Not  even  Posko  can  catch 
up  his  last  kick.  He  reaches  the  line  a yard  ahead 
of  the  labouring  backs,  but  the  ball  is  already  over 
it,  six  feet  outside  the  pole. 

“ Bad  luck,  sir.  Bad  luck.  Well  tried ! Well  tried ! 
Good  old  Posko!  Try  another!  Well  tried!  Well 
played ! ” 

The  spectators  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  breathe 
again,  as  Posko  trots  back  panting  to  his  place. 
That  was  a beastly  narrow  squeak.  Posko  was  a 
dashed  side  too  fast. 

“ Juxon’s.  Juxon’s ! ” 

After  this  flash  in  the  pan  things  became  quiet. 
The  dullest  part  of  the  game  is  when  there  happens 
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to  be  a long  interchange  between  the  backs.  This 
took  place  now.  Hubert  kicked  coolly  and  hard, 
gaining  ground,  but  Chessington,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  had  not  strength  enough  in  his  legs  to 
do  the  same. 

Now  it  was  “Well  kicked ! ” then  silence  be- 
cause of  a failure.  Now  there  was  a little  forward 
play,  now  a throw-in,  then  “ Yards  ” and  more  kicking. 
Forwards  might  drop  back  and  follow  up,  but  in  vain. 
Dick  tried  this  himself.  Once  he  fell  on  his  face  in 
the  mud,  which  was  already  getting  well  churned ; 
once  a stalwart  opponent  skied  him  beautifully,  to 
the  delight  of  the  Juggites.  But  he  stopped  a rush 
and  that  atoned  for  a dozen  skyings. 

Spectators  were  thickly  scattered  all  round  the 
ground,  in  addition  to  the  massed  groups  of  the  two 
houses  engaged.  Only  one  other  house  was  playing, 
and  this,  a voluntary  game,  soon  came  to  an 
end.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  boys  were  present 
and  quite  half  the  masters.  A lot  of  parents  too, 
some  keen  as  mustard,  others  somewhat  reluctant 
to  stay,  but  obliged  by  their  offspring  to  do  so, 
and  gradually  warming  into  interest.  There  is  a 
spell  about  a Cock-House  Match  which  few  can 
resist. 

Stevens  was  there,  clad  in  the  immortal  ulster  and 
a much  too  small  bowler,  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  his  “gyp.”  Massey  exhibited  the  latest 
things  in  scarves  and  a perfectly  fitting  aquascutum. 
Gadban,  who  had  developed  a sudden  passion  for 
horse-racing,  wore  his  hat  rakishly  and  allowed  the 
Sporting  Times  to  protrude  from  his  pocket. 

Nor  were  grave  and  reverend  signiors  lacking, 
even  though  unattached.  Book  was  too  nervous  to 
talk  to  anyone  now,  but  before  the  kick-off  he  had 
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been  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Mallinson,  K.C.,  who 
declared  he  had  played  in  a Cock  House  Match  (or 
Cock-houser,  as  he  called  it),  thirty  years  ago. 
Another  middle-aged  gentleman  of  a jocose  aspect, 
was  lying  in  wait  to  tell  Book  how  he  re- 
membered . . . etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  but  for  the  present 

his  victim  was  spared.  Presently  he  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  he  was  there  to  watch  and 
not  to  talk  by  seeing  a large  black  sphere 
(approximately)  flying  straight  towards  him.  A 
youth  on  his  left  broke  the  force  of  it,  but  it  dashed 
off  the  middle-aged  gentleman’s  silk  hat. 

“ God  bless  my  soul ! ” he  exclaimed,  in  dismay. 
Then  realizing  that  the  elder  boys  looked  at  him 
with  intense  seriousness  and  the  younger  with  half- 
suppressed  giggles,  he  began  a story  about  the  hat 
of  an  antediluvian  Headmaster.  The  giggles 
ceased. 

“ Silly  old  driveller,”  muttered  a Fourth-Former 
to  his  companion. 

Not  for  long  did  he  divert  attention.  The 
bottom-sides  have  got  going,  and  they  are  better 
worth  considering  than  prosy  raconteurs.  Green  has 
got  well  into  his  stride,  and  Marley  backs  him  up 
manfully.  Two  or  three  times  they  have  made 
things  sultry  for  Juxon’s.  Now  Marley  has  got 
“ Yards.”  He  makes  a good  shot.  It  hits  the  pole, 
and  rebounds  into  play.  A whole  heap  of  fellows 
make  for  it,  but  no  one  could  foresee  where  it  would 
fall. 

It  drops  at  Green’s  feet.  He  steadies  it  calmly, 
advances  it  a bit,  and  shoots  straight  and  hard. 

“ Well  shot ! Well  play-ay ed ! Good  shot, 

sir ! Bipping  shot ! Hooray  ! Ca-a-a-stles ! ” 

The  roar  of  delight  made  the  welkin  crack  (at  any 
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rate  this  always  happened  in  old  books,  especially 
of  ballads,  whenever  a great  din  was  raised,  so 
doubtless  it  occurred  on  this  occasion  also).  South 
senior,  huge  and  unwieldy,  executed  an  elephantine 
skip. 

(One — love. 

As  the  teams  crossed  over  the  Juggite  supporters 
did  their  best  to  incite  their  champions,  and  not  in 
vain.  The  first  score  had  taken  place  at  two 
minutes  to  three.  As  the  hour  struck,  a counter 
roar  declared  that  things  were  equal. 

Again  the  game  settled  down.  Spurred  on 
by  their  success  Juxon’s  pressed  gallantly.  But 
Hubert  was  ubiquitous,  kicking,  tackling,  keeping 
off,  “ fouling,”  throwing  in.  “ Fouling  ” at  Harrow 
means  stopping  the  ball  and  driving  it  forward 
with  head,  chest  or  shoulder.  Only  the  out- 
stretched arm  must  not  be  used.  Once  forgetting 
the  rule  in  his  excitement,  a Castleite  forward 
did  so  foul.  “ Steady  there ! ” cried  Hubert. 
Moffat  said  nothing.  The  offence  was  not  repeated. 
Fairness  reins  supreme  in  these  matches,  except 
on  very  rare  occasions.  The  referee  has  little 
to  do  with  penalty  kicks. 

The  shouts  from  each  side  of  the  field  continue, 
hoarser  than  at  the  start,  but  scarcely  less  frequent. 
The  players  get  more  and  more  dishevelled.  All 
have  mud  on  their  “ bags,”  many  have  been  “ skied  ” 
or  have  slipped  down ; some  have  brown  streaks 
across  their  faces. 

Thud ! Young  South  and  an  opponent  meet  in 
full  career  and  bang  their  heads  together,  right  in 
front  of  the  Morstans. 

“ Oh  dear,  how  dreadful ! ” cries  Mrs.  Morstan,  as 
she  sees  them  lying  prostrate. 
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“ It’s  nothing,  dear,”  her  husband  reassures  her. 

For  a minute  or  two  the  pair  are  laid  out,  partially 
stunned.  Then  they  rejoin  the  fray.  Headaches  to- 
night or  to-morrow,  but  footer  and  footer  only 
now. 

“ Castle’s  ! Castle’s  ! ” 

“ Juxon’s ! ” 

The  ball  comes  to  young  South  from  his  brother. 

He  passes,  a bit  too  hard,  but  the  speedy  Posko- 
varnevitch  just  saves  it  from  going  out.  Down  the 
topside  he  rushes  once  more,  whirling  along,  lank 
and  lean,  like  an  animated  clothes-horse.  Pressure 
drives  him  into  the  corner.  He  centres  high,  right 
in  front  of  base. 

“ Through  with  it,  forwards ! Shoot ! ” yells 
Hubert. 

A defender  gets  in  a kick.  It  is  charged  down. 
Juxon’s  make  way,  there  is  a scrum,  then  a kind  of 
chaos,  then  further  progress  towards  midfield.  At 
last  Crosby  struggles  forward,  sorely  tackled. 

“ Yards ! ” suggests  an  insinuating  voice  at  his 
elbow.  He  turns  and  gives  them,  awkwardly  and 
low. 

“Well  taken.  Well  taken!  There’s  a chance. 
By  gad,  well  taken ! ” 

Widdowes  has  deftly  caught  the  hall.  He  has 
done  little  so  far,  having  been  put  off  by  the  heavy 
ground,  for  he  is  a neat  dribbler  made  for  hard 
grounds.  Now  however  comes  his  chance.  Now  he 
can  put  his  side  ahead. 

There  is  no  flurry.  He  kicks  and  scores.  But  as 
the  yells  break  out,  there  is  a sudden  hush.  He  has 
run  far,  perhaps  too  far,  before  shooting.  He  has 
got  to  step  the  distance.  His  starting  and  finishing 
points  are  carefully  marked,  and  the  referee  watches 
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with  lynx  eyes.  So  does  every  person  on  or  round 
the  ground.  Is  Castle's  base  to  be  snatched  from 
them  by  bad  luck  ? Widdowes  steps  back,  takes  a 
run  and  covers  in  three  springing  strides  the  utmost 
possible  distance.  The  mark  of  his  heel  is  safe  be- 
yond the  further  point.  The  base  is  his,  and  Book's 
lead.  Dick  smacks  him  fiercely  on  the  back.  Louder 
than  before  the  non-players  cannot  howl,  but  with 
straining  lungs  and  cracking  voices  they  do  their 
best.  Everything  that  can  be  thrown  into  the  air 
is  thrown,  including  an  eyeglass  kept  by  Bowles 
Major  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a rise  out  of  the 
French  master. 

The  head  Juggite,  a pallid  monitor,  refuses  to 
despair.  Once  more  he  leads  the  inspiring  shout, 
“ Juxon’s,  Juxon's ! " It  sounds  like  an  appeal  for 
death  or  victory. 

Ten  minutes  remain,  the  play  grows  desperate. 
Scrums  are  frantically  contested.  Mistakes  are 
made  through  sheer  anxiety.  “ Yards"  are  almost 
given  to  Moffat  in  a dangerous  place,  but  Nixon  just 
manages  to  knock  them  down.  Crosby  and  South 
Senior  lead  a combined  attack.  Green  is  pulled  up 
when  nicely  under  way.  To  emulate  him  the  other 
bottom-sides  make  progress,  only  to  be  checked  by 
Hubert.  Twice,  thrice  the  ball  goes  out  but  never 
by  anyone's  intention.  Those  ahead  are  as  eager  to 
fight  out  every  second  as  those  behind. 

The  Captains  are  very  different.  Moffat,  though  a 
sportsman  every  inch  of  him,  is  rather  talkative. 
He  does  a good  deal  of  “ swearing,"  i.e.,  vigorous 
command  and  comment.  Hubert  speaks  little,  but 
to  the  point.  He  might  be  faster  with  advantage, 
but  is  playing  a fine  game,  wary  and  untiring. 

Dick  has  earned  praise  by  a piece  of  fouling  and 
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an  opportune  pass,  even  though  he  has  been  dis- 
possessed once  when  a good  chance  presented  itself. 
He  has  not  done  badly  for  a “ sub.”  At  least  every 
atom  of  strength  and  wind  and  will  is  being 
expended. 

“ Now  then,  buck  up,  Juxon’s  ! Now  for  a base, 
Juxon’s  ! Ju-u-u-u-u-uxons  ! ” 

“ Played,  Castle’s ! Stick  to  it.  Two  minutes 
more ! ” 

Juxon’s  do  buck  up.  They  have  done  so  far  fifty- 
eight  minutes,  but  now  at  the  last  gasp  they  strive 
harder  than  ever.  Backwards  and  forwards,  rush 
and  tackle  and  pass,  kick  and  catch  and  race  ! Oh, 
the  great  game,  square  and  keen  and  gallant, 

“ Harrow  footer  on  Harrow  clay  ! ” 

Now  comes  a great  shot  off  the  ground,  rising, 
dropping.  Will  it  equalise  the  score  ? Has  it  steam 
enough?  True  it  is,  true  as  a dart,  but  will  it  be 
intercepted.  Hubert  is  speeding,  faster  than  ever  in 
his  life  before,  into  his  own  base. 

“ Yards  ! ” He  has  caught  it,  saved  the  base,  and 
so  won  the  match.  As  he  sends  the  heavy  mud- 
covered  ball  up  field,  time  is  called. 

Two — one. 

“Played,  Castle’s,  play-ay-ay-ay-ay-ay-ayed  ! ” 

Moffat,  whose  grand  ambition  has  been  dashed 
out  of  his  grasp,  is  the  first  to  congratulate 
Hubert. 

The  players  approach  the  corner  of  the  ground 
near  which  “ bluers  ” and  other  belongings  are  hung. 
Not  till  they  are  right  upon  the  crowd  do  the 
Bookite  spectators  cease  cheering.  Then  they  hear 
what  they  are  listening  for. 

Hubert,  captain  of  the  Cock  House  Eleven,  has 
still  before  him  the  delightful  task  of  reward. 
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“ Young  South,  you  can  have  your  fez.  Chessing- 
ton,  you  can  have  your  fez.  Morstan,  you  can  have 
your  fez.” 

A fez,  and  after  a win  ! Oh,  ye  immortal  gods ! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A HAXKY  DOG. 

“ Bad  little  boys,”  says  she,  “ at  school 
Want  a teacher  to  rede  and  rule.” 

Queen  Elizabeth. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

While  Dick  and  his  companions  walked  or  limped 
gaily  off  in  Hubert’s  wake  to  fetch  the  cup  from  its 
late  holders  and  install  it  in  the  place  of  honour  upon 
the  mantelpiece  in  their  own  hall,  his  people  pro- 
ceeded to  Cooper’s  and  took  possession  of  the  private 
room.  On  the  way  they  eagerly  discussed  the 
struggle  they  had  witnessed.  Doris  was  wild  about 
the  whole  thing,  and  particularly  about  Dick’s  fez. 
Her  mother’s  pleasure  was  mixed  with  a secret 
wonder  that  the  delicate  child  for  whose  life  she  had 
fought  so  hard  in  his  infancy  should  now  have  turned 
into  this  hardy  gladiator  asking  no  quarter  among 
these  strong  young  giants.  Mr.  Morstan,  in  spite 
of  his  real  approval  of  public  schools,  had  a habit  of 
comparing  the  product  of  a classical  education  with 
the  horny-handed  son  of  toil  as  regards  grit  and 
determination,  much  to  the  latter’s  advantage.  He 
had  no  remark  of  that  kind  to  offer  now. 

“ Signed  for  Bill,”  the  guests  strolled  into  Cooper’s 
by  degrees,  Hubert  a good  deal  lame  from  a “poop  ” 
just  above  the  knee,  Widdowes  well-groomed  and 
neat  as  usual,  South  shining  after  a hurried  shave. 
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Massey  and  Stevens  were  there  too.  Nobody  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Concert.  Some  were  too  fagged,  some 
too  desirous  of  talking.  Most  had  another  function 
before  them  in  the  House  Supper,  and  all  wanted  a 
good  tea. 

A good  tea  it  was.  Big  boys  eat  less  frequently 
than  small  boys,  but  scarcely  less  heartily.  Good 
humour  was  all  pervading.  Hubert  received  con- 
gratulations with  what  the  papers  call  “becoming 
modesty  ” and  declared  he  had  missed  a “ sitter  ” on 
one  occasion.  He  was  full  of  praises  for  everybody 
else,  especially  Moffat. 

“ I wish  to  goodness  I could  run  like  him,”  he 
declared.  “He  was  the  fastest  chap  on  the  field 
except  old  Posko.” 

“ Oh  Dick,”  said  Doris,  “ why  didn’t  you  ask  Mr. 
Poskovarnevitch  ? He  played  so  beautifully.” 

“ No  go,”  answered  Dick.  “ He  couldn’t  possibly 
come,  ’cause  he’s  gone  off  with  some  Nihilist  Count 
that  hangs  about  here.  However,  I’ll  tell  him  what 
you  thought  of  his  play.” 

“ Oh,  you  wretch  ! ” 

Doris,  delighted  with  her  brother,  was  almost 
equally  proud  of  her  acquaintance  with  the  great 
men  of  the  hour.  She  felt  quite  “ above  herself  ” 
and  a desire  to  chaff  somebody  took  hold  of  her. 
She  would  have  liked  to  select  Hubert,  but  did  not, 
because  he  was  so  scrupulously  polite  and  not  very 
ready  with  his  tongue.  Indeed — for  even  the 
mightiest  of  the  earth  have  their  failings — he  was 
apt  to  look  a trifle  sheepish  when  assailed  by  feminine 
satire.  But  he  was  in  good  company.  Stevens 
under  the  like  circumstances  would  look  annoyed  as 
well  as  puzzled. 

South  was  out  of  the  question.  His  conversational 
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powers  did  not  extend  beyond  thanks  for  cake,  eggs 
and  sandwiches,  and  for  favourable  comments  upon 
the  play  of  his  young  brother,  for  whose  superior 
brains  he  entertained  a profound  though  con9ealed 
admiration. 

Therefore  Doris  fell  upon  Widdowes  unmercifully, 
but  then  Widdy  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  any  such  encounter.  What  did  he  care  about 
being  ragged  if  his  retorts  could  draw  a silvery  laugh 
from  those  coral  lips  ? He  became  outwardly  more 
sparkling  and  inwardly  more  poetical  every  moment. 

So  the  happy  tea-fight  went  on.  Rather  different 
from  a rotten  show  at  Brighton,  Dick  thought,  with 
about  seventy  old  ladies  and  six  comic  curates.  Of 
course  some  old  ladies  were  awfully  good  sorts, 
especially  one  who  had  given  him  a microscope,  but 
in  a lump  they  did  not  interest  him.  And  as  for 
curates ! Well,  Lock  was  going  to  be  one,  and  so 
was  Crosby,  so  he  mustn’t  say  too  much.  But  here 
and  now  there  was  nobody  present  that  he  did  not 
like.  His  own  people  and  his  chosen  friends  were 
all  about  him  in  the  hour  of  success.  It  was  a 
golden  hour,  though  rain  had  begun  again  outside.  Of 
course  Rook  could  not  be  there  to  complete  the 
circle,  good  old  Rook  who  had  worked  so  hard  for 
the  triumph  and  for  himself  and  everyone.  Well, 
Rook  would  get  his  full  share  of  credit  in  the  evening, 
when  Hubert  would  propose  his  health.  Hubert 
was  a bad  speaker,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  some 
compliment,  and  then  cheers  could  do  the  rest. 

Dick  is  not  the  only  one  who  will  remember  that 
tea-party  always.  Bor  Hubert  perhaps  and  the  rest 
it  was  merely  a pleasant  incident  of  friendship,  but 
for  Widdowes  it  had  a different  significance,  and  that 
too  beyond  the  attraction  of  Miss  Morstan’s  eyes. 
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The  two  walked  down  to  the  station.  When  they 
had  seen  Dick’s  people  off  they  started  up  the  hill 
again  together.  It  was  not  much  after  six — there 
was  still  time  to  spare  before  dressing  for  the  House 
Supper,  since  lock-up  is  later  than  usual  on  the 
last  Saturday. 

“ Come  for  a bit  of  a stroll  before  we  go  back,” 
suggested  Widdowes. 

“ All  right,  but  it  mustn’t  be  for  long.” 

“ No.”  They  turned  off  towards  Ducker. 

“ We’ll  go  as  far  as  we  can  see  by  the  last  lamp, 
and  then  turn,”  Dick  said. 

“ All  right,”  Widdowes  assented.  He  had  become 
gloomy  and  silent  since  the  train  went  out.  The 
fact  had  only  just  dawned  upon  his  companion,  who 
looked  at  him  by  the  light  of  a lamp  as  they  went 
by.  Widdowes  had  a curious  expression,  half- 
frowning,  very  rare  with  him.  Could  anything  be 
the  matter  ? Surely  not  on  this  evening  of  all 
others. 

“ By  Jove,”  said  Dick,  “ I do  believe  you’ve  had 
too  much  of  that  cake.  It  certainly  was  rather  a 
corker.” 

“ Oh,  shut  up  ! ” 

Dick  looked  at  him  again,  more  searchingly  this 
time. 

“ I’m  sorry.  What’s  up  ? ” A horrid  remorse 
struck  him.  His  pal  was  in  deadly  earnest,  and  he 
had  made  a stupid  joke  about  eating  too  much  cake. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ There  is,  though.  What  is  it  ? ” 

“ Minnow,  I’ve  had  too  good  a time.” 

“ What  ever  do  you  mean  ? ” 

*•  Why,  what  with  you  and  your  people  and  the 
match  and  that  tea  and  everything.  . . Oh  God ! ” 
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“ My  dear  chap,  do  tell  me  what’s  up.” 

Widdowes  walked  on  in  silence  till  they  reached 
the  edge  of  darkness. 

Dick  felt  that  some  tragedy  was  going  on  in 
his  friend’s  breast.  What  was  it  ? 

Once  more  he  asked.  Widdowes  leaned  against  a 
fence.  “ My  home  ! ” he  said.  “ Oh  God,  my  home ! 
It’s  all  of  you,  and  especially  your  Mater,  and  all  the 
fellows,  being  so  decent,  and  then  to  think  what  I’m 
going  back  to.” 

Dick  felt  intensely  moved.  What  would  it  be 
like  to  have  a miserable  home  ? How  different  from 
his  own  ! 

“ Would  you  like  to  tell  me  anything,  old  chap  ? 
Of  course,  don’t  if  you  don’t  like  to.  But  if  there’s 
anything  I could  do  ...  . only  I’m  such  a fool 

at  helping  anybody.” 

“ You’re  not,  Minnow,  you’re  not.  You’ve  been 
. . .”  Widdowes  sought  for  a word,  but  could 

not  find  one.  The  lump  in  his  throat  required  all 
his  attention.  He  would  not  give  way  to  it.  Low 
and  hesitatingly  he  told  something  of  what  his 
holidays  were  like,  and  how  those  parts  of  them 
which  he  spent  with  an  uncle  were  the  only  parts 
he  enjoyed.  A drunken  father  and  a “ Society  ” 
mother,  quarrels  and  scenes  and  neglect,  alternating 
with  sudden  noisy  affection — it  was  a dreary  tale. 
There  was  little  time  to  hear  it,  little  time  for  Dick 
to  think  what  to  say.  He  had  to  confront  a sudden, 
deep,  heart-thrilling  emotion  in  one  stronger,  cleverer 
than  himself.  In  an  instant,  turning  from  joy  and 
congratulations  and  kindliness,  he  was  face  to  face 
with  a pent-up  misery  which  had  broken  bounds. 
He  felt  older  and  more  solemn.  No  further  off  than 
that  dark  shadow  which  the  lamp’s  light  could  not 
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reach,  lies  pain  and  grief  for  everyone.  His  instincts 
awoke.  He  wanted  to  fight  on  Widdowes’  side,  not 
to  lament  with  him.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  this  shrunken,  shaking  figure  by  the  gate  was 
that  of  a boy  who  seemed  to  have  the  ball  at  his 
feet,  the  scholar  whose  composition  delighted  the 
masters,  the  readiest  speaker  of  the  Debating 
Society,  the  best  reader  of  all  the  Monitors  in  Chapel, 
the  cool  and  promising  football  player  ? 

Dick  squeezed  his  hand,  and  whispered  what  he 
could  of  comfort.  “ Play  up,  Widdy ! ” It  was  not 
much,  but  the  squeeze  went  for  something.  And 
here  he  saw  that  even  a commonplace  ass  like  him- 
self might  be  useful.  Here  was  a thing  that  he 
could  do,  better  worth  doing  than  his  share  in  the 
Cock  House  Match  itself.  In  cloud  and  clear  he 
stuck  by  Widdowes  during  his  last  two  terms,  doing 
what  lay  in  him  to  make  Harrow  brighter  for  this 
friend  on  whom  the  shadow  lay.  His  efforts  were 
clumsy  sometimes,  but  they  were  genuine.  Not  a 
word  of  what  had  been  spoken  did  he  forget,  and 
not  a word  did  he  pass  on,  and  so  he  fortified  a 
better  workman  than  himself  to  toil  at  the  task  he 
had  most  at  heart.  The  knowledge  that  he  alone 
received  these  confidences  made  him  rejoice.  Why 
he  should  be  chosen  he  could  not  tell.  That  lay 
with  Widdowes.  But  being  chosen,  it  was  for  him 
to  serve,  offering  what  consolation  he  could,  and 
watching  always  for  an  opportunity  of  helping. 

The  brief  remnant  of  the  term  brought  with  it 
nothing  else  to  mar  this  glorious  Saturday.  It 
never  rains  but  it  pours,  and  Monday  brought  Dick 
the  tidings  that  he  was  fourth  in  the  First  Fifth, 
and  that  his  remove  was  certain. 

“ You’ll  be  in  the  Sixth  next  term,”  Mr.  Castle 
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told  him,  “ and  I’ve  decided  to  make  yon  head  of  the 
lower  landing,  as  Baker  is  leaving.”  One  other 
Sixth-former  who  was  above  him  on  the  list  was 
too  yonng  for  the  position.  South  was  to  be  given 
privileges,  and  so  was  Crosby,  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  either  of  them  should  supersede  Dick. 

“ You  know  what  I expect  of  you,”  Mr.  Castle 
went  on,  “ in  the  way  of  order.  I know  I can  trust 
you.  But  don’t  let  your  work  stop  there.  Get  to 
know  the  small  fellows.  Think  of  the  House  in  two 
years  and  help  me  by  helping  boys  on  who  will  be 
useful  then.  And  try  to  bring  out  the  dull  fellows 
if  you  get  a chance  ; Smeaton  for  instance.” 

Smeaton  had  always  seemed  to  Dick  the  biggest 
dolt  on  earth.  He  was  fairly  high  up  and  worked, 
but  he  seemed  absolutely  dumb,  and  suspicious  into 
the  bargain. 

“ It’s  like  bringing  out  a camel,  sir.” 

“ Never  mind.  Have  a try.  I don’t  find  it  easy 
myself.” 

“ Can  you  ever  make  him  talk,  sir  ? ” 

“ Yes.  He  talked  the  other  day  about  mosquitos.” 
They  both  laughed  and  went  off  to  another 
subject. 

When  the  good  news  was  made  public  at  home 
Doris  was  as  pleased  as  she  had  been  with  the 
“ fez.”  Diek  had  to  ask  her  to  moderate  her  trans- 
ports. 

“ It’s  nothing,”  he  protested.  “Absolutely  noth- 
ing. It’s  only  Flannels  and  Monitors  who  count 
for  anything  in  the  School.” 

“ Stuff ! ” was  the  reply.  “ Stuff  ” is  the  ladylike 
equivalent  for  “ Bot.”  “ I told  Tom  Wyndham 
and  . . 
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“ I expect  you’ve  told  all  Brighton.” 

“ Well,  I haven’t  then,  you  bumptious  boy.  But 
I did  tell  Tom  Wyndham  about  that  and  the  Cock 
House  Match,  and  he  said  you  had  become  a hairy 
dog.” 

“ A hairy  dog  ! ” repeated  her  brother  disdainfully. 
“ What’s  that  ? ” 

Tom  Wyndham  came  from  a school  other  than 
Harrow,  and  his  expressions  were  therefore  un- 
intelligible to  civilized  understandings. 

“ A nob  ! ” said  Doris. 

“ Oh.  So  a nob’s  a hairy  dog,  is  it  ? ” 

“ Yes,  he  says  they’ll  think  ever  such  a lot  of  you 
now.” 

“ Well,  they  won’t  then.  I shall  ‘ find’,  and  I 
shall  have  a better  room,  and  I shall  most  likely  get 
rotted  by  the  kids,  and  that’s  about  all.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it,”  Doris  stoutly  replied.  “ I’ll 
ask  Hubert  some  time.  And  anyhow  I’ll  come  down 
to  Harrow  and  have  a ‘ find  ’ with  you.” 

“ Oh,  will  you?  ” 

At  the  end  of  January  Dick  tasted  the  sweets,  not 
unalloyed,  of  authority.  He  was  asked  out  once  or 
twice  to  dinner  by  masters,  instead  of  to  tea.  The 
larger  room  pleased  him.  Doris  had  worked  a 
rather  fine  screen  for  it,  and  he  bought  some  larger 
pictures  and  some  new  books.  Stevenson  had 
become  his  craze.  Catriona,  Kidnapped,  Weir  of 
Hermiston  appeared  in  dark  blue  bindings.  Rook 
saw  them  and  talked  of  the  author. 

“ A soldier  by  nature,”  he  said.  “ Not  quite  one 
of  our  modern  soldiers,  but  a cap  and  sword  wanderer 
of  the  old  days.  A man  of  extraordinary  courage.” 
He  related  the  epic  of  Stevenson’s  fight  with  illness, 
and  compared  him  with  Scott.  Dick  was  more 
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impressed  than  ever  and  bought  Virginibus  Puerisque 
next  day. 

Widdowes  would  no  longer  let  him  off  “ Debater.” 
This  body  flourished  intermittently,  and  happened 
to  be  going  strong  just  then.  Dick  found  that  there 
existed  in  him  no  hidden  well  of  oratory.  But  he 
could  make  a few  remarks  shortly  and  fairly  sensibly, 
and  occasionally  could  even  answer  his  adversary’s 
arguments,  a rare  achievement  in  institutions  of 
this  kind  where  set  speeches,  often  learned  by  heart 
and  sometimes  inaudible,  are  the  rule.  He  sup- 
ported an  heroic  motion  that  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  capital  punishment,  and  conscription 
should  be  prohibited  as  future  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. This  clean  sweep  of  invaluable  pis  allers 
was  negatived  by  a crushing  majority. 

Hubert  did  not  attend  these  meetings.  Athletes 
seldom  patronized  them,  thereby  showing  a wise 
sense  of  their  own  limitations.  Once  indeed  Moffat 
was  induced  to  appear,  but  after  gasping  out  two 
entirely  ungrammatical  and  imbecile  sentences,  he 
sat  down  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  a handkerchief 
amidst  uproarious  applause.  It  was  typical  of  Dick’s 
growth  that  this  large,  good-natured  person  appeared 
to  him  rather  humorous  than  awe-inspiring,  though 
after  he  had  left  school  and  could  see  things  in  just 
perspective,  he  realized  that  he  was  strikingly  like 
what  his  adored  Parrott  had  been  when  he  nimself 
first  came. 

Like  every  other  schoolboy  who  has  grown 
almost  to  manhood  he  found  that  his  companions 
seemed  a smaller  race  than  the  great  ones  of  old. 
Hubert  was  big  and  strong  enough,  so  were  others, 
and  they  could  give  a good  account  of  themselves  in 
any  branch  of  athletics,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
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him  the  equals  of  Polly  and  his  comrades.  Nor 
could  he  suppose  that  people  like  Widdowes  were 
as  wise  and  cunning  as  Perkins.  It  was  only  when 
he  came  to  compare  actual  performances  that  he 
understood  how  the  apparent  difference  was  due 
solely  to  his  own  growth,  how  the  balance  inclined 
towards  his  generation. 

At  first  he  felt  rather  troubled  over  his  new 
responsibilities  on  the  lower  landing.  Hubert  said 
nothing  to  him  about  them,  thinking  that  he  would 
probably  shake  down  all  right.  Rook  said  no  more 
than  has  been  recorded,  leaving  him  to  his  own 
resources  as  to  methods.  Caning  was  permitted 
only  to  the  Head  of  the  House,  but  Dick  had  the 
right  to  “ shave.”  He  felt  a curious  diffidence  as  he 
handled  his  racquet  for  the  first  time  with  a sense 
of  its  official  powers.  Would  he  ever  have  to  use  it, 
he  wondered  ? Perhaps  not.  Lots  of  chaps  got 
through  their  time  without  ever  being  “ shaved.” 
But  supposing  he  did  have  to  ? Would  he  do  it 
properly,  or  only  just  enough  to  tickle  the  miscreant, 
like  Doris  slapping  her  Persian  cat  at  home? 
Perish  the  thought ! He  took  a vicious  swish  in  the 
air.  Would  that  he  had  himself  just  once  under- 
gone this  particular  penalty  so  as  to  know  exactly 
what  it  was  like ! A sound  behind  him  made  him 
start.  A new  boy  eyed  him  and  his  weapon  with 
astonishment  not  unmixed  with  dismay. 

“ What  do  you  want  ? ” 

“ Oh  please,  do  you  keep  the  library  key  ?” 

“ Yes.  Do  you  want  to  take  something  out  ? ” 

“ Yes,  please.” 

“ What  ? ” 

“ A book.” 

“ Of  course.  What  book  ? ” 
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“The  Shaving  of  Shagpat”  An  old  boy  had 
presented  several  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  works,  and  the 
“kid  ” little  knew  to  what  a trial  he  was  about  to 
expose  his  small  brain. 

Dick  looked  at  him  closely.  Could  he  have  put 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  “ Shaving  ? ” He  looked 
innocence  itself. 

“All  right.  Here’s  the  key.  Write  your  name 
in  that  book.” 

“ I’ll  shagpat  anyone  that  tries  to  he  funny  with 
me,”  was  the  mental  addition  to  this  remark.  But 
Dick  was  painfully  aware  that  his  complexion  had 
become  pinker  owing  to  his  discovery  at  such  an 
awkward  moment. 

He  only  once  found  himself  obliged  to  use  the 
implement.  The  culprit  was  Finney,  a person  who 
at  fifteen  seemed  almost  as  fond  of  noise  as  an 
infant  of  four.  Wherever  and  whenever  he  could 
yell  or  sing  or  caterwaul  with  anything  approaching 
safety,  he  never  neglected  the  opportunity.  Three 
times  Dick  warned  him,  once  amiably,  once  less 
amiably,  and  the  third  time  not  amiably  at  all. 
Afterwards  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  made  one 
caution  suffice.  This  however  made  no  difference, 
for  after  a short  interval  of  quiescence  he  came 
from  the  “ find  ” in  Hubert’s  room  to  hear  Finney 
performing  a song  of  his  own  composition  in 
stentorian  tones  just  when  everybody  was  supposed 
to  be  hard  at  work  at  preparation.  From  two  other 
rooms  came  a chorus.  There  and  then  Finney 
paid  the  price  of  his  vocal  abilities.  Dick  was 
irritated  by  this  open  defiance  and  laid  on  with  zest, 
nor  did  he  find  the  want  of  practice  a serious 
drawback.  After  that  Finney  contented  himself 
with  an  occasional  isolated  cat-call  for  which  he 
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could  assign  some  fairly  plausible  excuse. 

No  one  else  openly  disobeyed  the  new  Sixth 
Former’s  directions,  but  one  incident  occurred 
which  made  it  look  for  a moment  as  if  he  would 
have  to  exercise  his  authority  again  in  the  same 
manner.  One  of  the  doubles  contained  a small 
Irish  boy  named  O’Grady,  for  whom  Dick  had  a 
liking.  He  was  rather  quaint-looking,  and  per- 
formed with  success  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of 
appearing  intensely  cheerful  without  also  seeming 
bumptious.  He  had  a particularly  pleasant  voice, 
and  a quiet  manner.  Once  or  twice  Dick  had  had 
short  talks  with  him,  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a ripping  little  chap.  Perhaps  his 
shrewdness  was  insufficient  to  perceive  that  this 
liking  was  partly  due  to  the  deferential  air  which  this 
young  gentleman  adopted  towards  him.  However 
that  might  be,  it  was  quite  a shock  when  he  saw 
O’ Grady  being  kicked  by  Thompson.  This  youth 
was  very  tall  and  lackadaisical,  perfectly  harmless 
according  to  report,  and  well  enough  liked.  It 
surprised  Dick  to  see  him  attacking  anyone  about 
half  his  size  and  that  too  such  a decent  kid.  On 
this  occasion  his  mere  presence  sufficed  to  stop 
further  operations,  and  he  took  no  notice  beyond 
casting  a suspicious  scowl  upon  Thompson. 

But  he  resolved  to  keep  a look  out,  being 
thoroughly  determined  not  to  have  anyone  bullied 
on  his  landing.  He  wondered  if  by  chance  tyranny 
went  on  between  supper  and  prayers.  Several 
times  he  looked  into  O’Grady’s  double  during  that 
interval.  Everything  was  quiet  enough  except 
once,  when  the  object  of  his  solicitude  was  playing 
fives  against  the  bed-cupboard.  Thompson  was 
never  there  at  all. 
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But  one  night  when  he  came  np  after  prayers  at 
a time  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  having  a special 
half-hour’s  coaching  from  Rook,  he  found  what 
looked  like  full  justification  of  his  suspicions.  A 
sound  like  that  of  a struggle  came  from  a recess  at 
one  end  of  the  landing.  He  flew  to  the  spot.  The 
noise  which  was  going  on  prevented  his  approach 
being  heard,  and  he  came  upon  Thompson  in  the 
act.  The  tap  was  running'at  full  strength ; O’Grady 
sprawled  underneath  it  face  downward  and  struggling 
desperately,  while  Thompson  from  above  held  him 
by  the  neck.  Two  other  boys  were  looking  on 
laughing. 

“ Drop  him,  you  beastly  swine ! ” cried  Dick, 
furiously.  He  felt  mad  to  think  that  this  kind  of 
thing  had  probably  been  going  on  behind  his  back. 
The  spectators  of  course  were  in  it  too,  fellows 
whom  he  had  never  suspected  for  an  instant.  It 
was  too  sickening. 

They  and  Thompson  stared  rather  guiltily  at  the 
intruder.  O’Grady  rose,  spluttering  prodigiously. 

“ Get  ready  at  once,”  said  Dick  to  Thompson. 
“ I’m  going  to  shave  you  straight  off.  Go  to  your 
rooms,  you  two,  and  if  I catch  you  helping  at  this 
sort  of  game  again,  you  won’t  forget  it.” 

“ We  weren’t  helping,”  said  one.  “Besides  . . .” 
“ Oh,  shut  that ! It’s  just  the  same.” 

He  watched  the  three  move  off  to  their  rooms, 
and  then  leaving  O’Grady  to  shift  for  himself 
unmolested,  went  to  his  own  to  wait  for  Thompson. 
An  idea  of  referring  the  whole  matter  to  Hubert 
had  flashed  through  his  mind,  but  he  determined 
not  to  do  that  unless  actual  resistance  were  offered. 
Otherwise  the  affair  was  his  alone,  and  he  must 
settle  it  unaided.  His  temper  was  on  fire  against 
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Thompson,  and  he  meant  to  give  it  him  hot.  To  his 
surprise  his  next  visitor  was  not  the  accused,  but 
the  victim. 

O’Grady  was  attired  in  trousers  and  a large  bath 
towel.  His  teeth  chattered  with  cold,  for  he  had 
only  waited  to  get  his  breath  and  had  barely  dried 
himself. 

“I  say,  Morstan,”  he  began,  “you’re  not  going  to 
shave  Thompson  really,  are  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“ But  it  was  all  my  fault.” 

“Rot!” 

“ It  was  really.  It  was  only  ’cause  I’ve  been 
ragging  him.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I know  all  about  that.  They  made  you 
come  and  say  so.” 

“ I haven’t  seen  them  since.  Besides,  it  really 
was  all  me.  I swear.” 

Dick  surveyed  him  piercingly.  Could  he  be  tell- 
ing the  truth  ? 

“ What  did  you  say  to  him  ? ” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  particular.  I did  something 
though.” 

“ What  ? ” 

“ I upset  a jug  over  his  bed.” 

“ Oh,  rot.” 

“ I did.  And  that’s  what  he  ducked  me  for.” 

“ I can’t  swallow  that.” 

“ Do  you  mind  coming  to  see  ? ” 

This  request  could  not  be  refused.  Dick  followed 
O’Grady  to  Thompson’s  room,  from  which  the 
owner  was  just  emerging,  and  passed  him  without  a 
word. 

There  sure  enough  was  the  bed  all  soaked  with 
water. 
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“ Look  here.  Will  you  swear  you  did  that  before 
I came  up  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Dick  was  convinced  at  last.  “Well,”  he  said,  “ of 
all  the  silly,  drivelling,  impudent  little  chimpanzees 
I ever  came  across,  you  do  take  the  cake.  You  jolly 
well  deserved  what  you  got.  What  the  dickens  did 
you  do  it  for  ? ” 

“ Just  for  a rag.  I’m  always  riling  him.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  be  dashed.” 

But  dashing  unfortunately  was  not  the  only 
penalty  Dick  had  to  pay  for  his  error.  There  was 
the  worse  ordeal  of  apologizing  to  Thompson.  The 
lengthy  youth  however  was  easily  placated. 

“P’raps  I oughtn’t  to  have  stuck  the  young 
spalpeen  under  the  tap,”  he  said,  “but  I didn’t  know 
what  else  to  do.” 

“ Oh,  of  course  that’s  all  right.  You  ought  to 
have  drowned  him.”  And  Dick  repeated  his  regrets, 
thankful  that  in  this  case  the  process  of  eating  his 
words  was  made  comparatively  easy. 

O’Grady  was  out  of  favour  for  some  time.  It  is 
hard  to  forgive  people  through  whom  one  has  been 
made  to  look  foolish,  and  for  some  weeks  the  small 
son  of  Erin  had  little  chance  of  practising  his  arts 
of  pleasing  upon  the  Head  of  his  landing. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HUBERT  AS  POET  AND  KNIGHT. 

“ She  was  a Shepherdess,  0 so  fair.  . . 

Down  in  the  plain  below. — ” 

She  was  a Shepherdess. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

With  the  summer  term  (last  summer  and  last 
term  of  all  for  Dick)  came  a revival  of  Hubert’s 
meditative  moods.  The  very  first  evening  he  asked 
whether  Dick  remembered  “ those  Shepherds  at 
the  concert  last  Speecher.” 

“ Yes,  what  about  them  ? ” 

“ They  turn  out  to  be  friends  of  the  Governor’s. 
They  knew  each  other  quite  well  once,  but  lately 
the  Governor  has  lost  sight  of  them  through  being 
abroad  and  now  they’re  gone  to  live  at  Wealdstone. 
Rather  funny  coincidence.” 

“Very.”  Dick  recalled  diatribes  against  Weald- 
stone and  all  other  “ filthy  suburbs.” 

“ They’ve  not  waited  long  about  asking  me  out. 
Here’s  an  invite  already.  I’m  going  to  lunch  next 
Sunday.” 

“ Are  you  really?  By  jove ! ” 

“ Why  ‘ By  jove  ’ ? There’s  nothing  so  wonderful 
about  that,  is  there  ? ” 

“No.  Only  it’s  awfully  quick.”  Evidently  Hubert 
was  touchy  on  the  subject  and  must  be  treated  with 
care. 
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The  luncheon  was  duly  attended,  and  Hubert 
came  back  declaring  that  he’d  had  a simply  ripping 
time,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  were  about 
the  nicest  people  he’d  ever  met  in  his  life. 

“ They  say  I must  come  often,”  he  said,  “ and  bring 
a friend.  So  you  must  come  too.” 

“ I should  like  to  awfully.” 

They  accordingly  walked  down  to  Wealdstone  one 
afternoon  not  long  afterwards.  When  they  entered 
the  drawing-room  the  family  was  assembled  and  no 
one  else  was  present.  A seat  was  vacant  beside 
Miss  Shepherd,  and  Dick  was  surprised  that  Hubert 
should  prefer  to  sit  with  his  hostess  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  He  neither  understood  how  much  shy- 
ness there  was  in  his  friend  nor  what  a pleasant  sensa- 
tion a little  martyrdom  may  be,  if  not  pushed  too  far. 

He  himself  appropriated  the  empty  chair  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  introduced.  Not  being  possessed  by 
any  unusual  feelings  towards  Miss  Shepherd  he 
struck  up  a conversation  with  her  and  soon  found 
her  sociable  enough.  Meanwhile  he  had  a good 
look  at  her.  Without  pretending  to  be  much  of  a 
judge  of  girls  he  kindly  allowed  that  she  was  rather 
pretty.  She  had  a quantity  of  golden  hair  which 
sparkled  in  an  attractive  sort  of  way,  and  could  not 
even  by  the  malicious  be  termed  “ carrots.”  Her 
features  were  small  and  regular,  eyes  blue,  teeth 
dazzlingly  white.  She  seemed  fond  of  smiling,  so 
these  showed  frequently.  Dick  thought  she  fitted 
in  with  Hubert’s  solid  figure,  dark  brown  hair  and 
rather  ruddy  complexion.  They  wouldn’t  make  half 
a bad  pair. 

Not  until  it  was  drawing  near  to  the  hour  when 
Chapel  would  have  to  be  thought  about,  did  the 
stricken  swain  venture  to  approach. 
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“ Is  that  your  bull-finch  ? ” he  asked  timidly. 

“ Yes,  he’s  mine.  Only  he’s  not  a bull-finch ; he’s 
a gold-finch.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  sorry.  How  awfully  pretty  it  is.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? We  all  think  him  quite  a 
fright,  but  he’s  such  a duck.  Golly  dear,  you  ought 
to  be  flattered.  Mr.  Wade  thinks  you  such  a pretty 
bird.  Did-a-ducky?  Sweet,  sweet.” 

She  pursed  her  cherry  lips.  Hubert  remained 
standing  close  by  her.  At  intervals  of  about  a 
minute  he  fired  off  remarks  about  the  gold-finch  like 
guns  discharged  at  fixed  times.  To  each  Miss 
Shepherd  answered  laughingly,  but  the  talk  was 
neither  consecutive  nor  exciting. 

When  they  got  outside  Hubert  exclaimed,  “ I’ve 
found  it  out.” 

“What?” 

“ It.” 

“ My  good  chap,  what’s  it  ? ” 

“ Her  name.” 

“Whose  name?” 

“ Miss  Shepherd’s.” 

“ What  is  it  then  ? ” 

“ Dora.  Don’t  you  call  it  a nailing  name  ? ” 

“Not  bad.  It’s  very  like  Doris.” 

“ What  does  it  mean  ? ” 

“ Blessed  if  I know.” 

“ Doesn’t  it  mean  something  about  an  angel  ? ” 
“Not  that  I know  of,  but  it  might.” 

“ I believe  it  does,  in  Latin.” 

Dick  racked  his  brain  to  no  purpose.  All  he  could 
remember  was  that  in  Greek  the  word  meant  “ gifts.” 
An  imbecile  catch  about  “ given  away  with  a pound 
of  tea  ” haunted  his  brain  and  he  thought  silence  the 
best  policy. 
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Hubert  however  bad  something  more  to  say.  As 
they  passed  the  station  he  took  Dick’s  arm.  “ Isn’t 
she  a topper  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Yes,  she’s  awfully  nice.”  Dick’s  actual  opinion 
set  her  down  as  “ quite  a decent  flapper.” 

“ Isn’t  she  an  absolute  ripper  ? ” 

“ Yes,  she  is.” 

“ Did  you  ever  see  anyone  half  so  pretty?” 

“Very  seldom.  She’s  got  awfully  nice  hair.” 
This  sign  of  personal  observation  seemed  a master- 
piece. It  produced  a burst  of  confidence. 

“ Look  here,  Minnow,  you  can  keep  a secret,  can’t 
you  ? ” 

“ I think  so.  I’ve  always  managed  to,  so  far.” 

“ This  is  a very  important  one.” 

“ Bight  ho  ! Eire  ahead.  I shan’t  let  it  out,  you 
bet.” 

“ 'Well  then,  I’m  simply  dead  nuts  on  her.” 

“ Are  you  really  ? ” Dick  scarcely  knew  whether 
or  not  he  was  expected  to  be  surprised. 

“ Yes,  I never  felt  anything  like  it  before.” 

“ By  jove,  didn’t  you  really  ? ” was  all  that  would 
come  to  the  surface,  though  a world  of  adroit  and 
sympathetic  comment  was  found  when  too  late. 
All  the  way  up  the  hill  the  praise  of  Miss  Dora 
Shepherd  was  poured  out  to  the  best  of  her  admirer’s 
ability,  now  in  a whisper  when  anyone  approached, 
now  quite  clear  and  distinct.  Dick  would  have 
liked  to  rag  his  friend.  There  seemed  something 
highly  comic  about  such  a person  falling  in  love. 
A little  while  ago  the  absurdity  would  have  lain  in  a 
double  Flannel  and  School  Heavy  "Weight  Boxer 
(an  honour  recently  attained)  worrying  over  a girl. 
Now  it  lay  in  the  character  of  the  victim,  for  Dick 
had  come  to  comprehend  that  even  the  most  exalted 
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are  subject  to  Cupid's  darts. 

Yet,  however  comic  to  him,  he  understood  that 
the  matter  was  very  important  to  Hubert,  whose 
voice,  look,  and  whole  manner  were  different  from 
the  ordinary  when  it  was  under  discussion.  As 
time  went  on  he  regretted  the  vow  of  secrecy. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  to  talk  it  over  with 
Widdowes,  to  be  able  to  laugh,  and  yet  plan  what 
ought  to  be  done  ? 

Besides  this,  in  his  more  sentimental  moments, 
he  saw  a tinge  of  romance  over  the  affair.  It  cast 
a certain  spell  over  him  at  such  times.  He  would 
fall  to  wondering  what  would  happen.  A long- 
enduring  engagement  sustained  on  each  side  with 
unfaltering  constancy  was  the  most  alluring 
prospect  to  his  imagination,  and  he  saw  himself  as 
the  third  person  who  smooths  away  all  difficulties 
and  brings  the  long  plighted  troth  to  a happy  issue. 
This  would  require  that  nothing  rash  should  be 
done.  He  had  heard  and  read  of  early  marriages, 
elopements  and  the  rest,  but  the  idea  of  an  Har- 
rovian sharing  in  such  an  escapade  nowadays  seemed 
rather  too  steep.  Yet  he  always  dismissed  from  his 
mind  as  soon  and  as  often  as  it  presented  itself,  the 
thought  that  Hubert's  affection,  once  formed,  could 
wane  without  very  good  reason.  Nor  did  it  seem 
to  him  possible  that  the  maiden  should  look  upon 
her  adorer  with  a less  ardent  feeling  than  he  upon 
her.  She  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  what 
a splendid  chap  he  was  and  what  a gorgeous  husband 
he  would  make.  So  confident  was  he  that  all 
would  come  off  right  in  the  end  that  he  even  began 
casting  about  in  his  mind  what  form  his  wedding 
present  should  take.  He  had  never  yet  given  one, 
except  a stupid  thing  or  two  bought  long  ago  by  his 
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mother  and  presented  to  some  friend  of  the  family 
in  his  name  and  Doris’s. 

Hubert  developed  an  exalted  chivalry  in  connection 
with  this  young  lady.  “ I believe  there  was  some- 
thing in  those  old  knight  johnnies  after  all,”  he 
observed.  “ They’d  do  any  mortal  thing  for  their 
ladies,  and  what  more  could  a chap  do  ? ” 

“ No,”  Dick  assented. 

“ I wish  . . . look  here,  Minnow,  you  won’t 

laugh  ? ” 

“ No,  I swear  I won’t.” 

“ I wish  I could  be  a knight,  only  nowadays 
knights  are  always  . . .” 

He  checked  himself  suddenly.  Was  not  Dick’s 
father  of  the  class  he  was  going  to  disparage  ? 

“ You’d  like  to  wear  armour  and  mill  the 
Saracens  ? ” 

“Yes,  rather.  I wish  she  cared  more  about 
things.” 

“ What  sort  of  things  ? ” 

“ Games  and  things.  The  other  day  some  fool  was 
there  and  said  something  about  boxing,  and  she  said 
she  thought  it  barbarous.” 

“ Good  Lord,  what  drivel ! ” 

“ It’s  not  drivel.  I’m  not  at  all  sure  it’s  not  bar- 
barous really.” 

“ Oh.  All  right.  You  ought  to  know.” 

“ And  then  she  doesn’t  care  two  straws  about 
bowling.” 

“ Did  you  ask  her  ? ” 

“ No,  of  course  not.  But  she  said  something  about 
having  played  at  school  and  I asked  her  for  a jest 
whether  she’d  pilled  all  the  other  side  out  with  grubs, 
only  I said  bowled  with  under  hands,  and  she  snubbed 
me  horribly  and  said  she  could  bowl  overhand  like 
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most  girls,  but  she  didn’t  care  about  bowling,  ’cause 
she  thought  batting  the  only  thing  worth  watching. 
And  she  knows  I’m  a rank  bat.” 

“ You  must  make  a lot  in  House  Matches.” 

“ I’m  sure  to  get  blob  every  time  she  watches,  if 
she  ever  does.” 

“ You  will  if  you  think  you  will.” 

As  a matter  of  fact  in  the  first  round  the  Rookite 
captain  managed  to  take  sixty-five  off  the  Small 
Houses’  bowling.  Miss  Shepherd  was  not  present. 
In  the  second  round,  which  Castle’s  did  not  survive, 
he  made  ten  and  two.  Miss  Shepherd  was  present. 
A creditable  but  not  glittering  analysis  was  extolled 
to  her  by  Dick,  and  she  said  she  was  glad  poor  Mr. 
Wade  had  done  a little  for  his  eleven. 

The  contrariness  of  these  facts  distressed  the  devout 
lover  exceedingly.  He  thought  of  all  sorts  of  ways 
of  ingratiating  himself,  but  in  vain.  One  day 
leaving  the  house  at  Wealdstone  with  Dick,  he  saw 
a tramp  lounging  about.  The  man  might  mean 
harm  to  the  inmates.  For  no  less  than  twenty 
minutes  he  kept  watch  to  fly  to  the  rescue  if  re- 
quired. Alack  ! no  rescue  was  needful.  After  Dick 
had  given  vent  to  six  or  eight  yawns,  the  tramp 
subsided  into  a public  house  at  some  distance  from 
“ The  Gables.” 

Hubert  was  lucky  in  having  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  Shepherds,  either  at  their  own  house 
or  when  they  turned  up  for  a cricket  match  or  some 
other  School  function.  He  poured  into  Dick’s 
willing  ear  frequent  confidences  as  to  what  was  said 
and  how  Dora  looked  on  these  occasions.  Sometimes 
she  talked  away  like  anything,  occasionally  even 
gave  him  a precious  word  of  praise  for  some  perform- 
ance. At  other  times  she  spoke  hardly  at  all.  These 
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were  sad  days  for  her  admirer,  and  made  him  very 
gloomy.  Whatever  the  attitude,  he  would  never 
suggest  that  she  fell  short  of  perfection,  but  the  varia- 
tions affected  him  greatly.  He  was  forever  trying  to 
think  if  he  could  have  done  anything  she  might  not 
like,  and  if  there  were  any  possible  means  of  pleasing 
to  which  he  had  not  resorted. 

The  result  of  these  cogitations  was  that  he  asked 
a special  favour. 

“ You  know,”  he  said,  “ girls  are  generally  awfully 
fond  of  poetry.” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  they  often  are.  Doris  reads 
Browning — most  ghastly  tosh.” 

“ I’m  not  sure  it  is  all  tosh.  They  rather  like 
having  it  written  for  them  sometimes,  don’t  they  ? ” 
“ I daresay.  They  do  in  books,  anyhow.” 

Hubert  looked  offended.  “ Oh,  if  you’re  going  to 
rag  about  it,  I won’t  trouble  you.” 

“ My  dear  chap,  I didn’t  mean  to  rag.  Go  on.” 

“ Well,  it  isn’t  only  in  books,  is  it  ? ” 

“ No,  of  course  not.  My  mistake.” 

“ I thought  I should  like  to  try  and  write  some- 
thing for  her.” 

Dick  knew  well  enough  who  was  meant  by  “ her.” 
The  idea  of  Hubert  as  a bard  tickled  his  fancy 
immensely,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  show  it. 

“ Do  try,  then.” 

“ I have  tried.”  This  with  great  solemnity. 

“ Oh,  let  me  see  it.” 

“ I’m  going  to.  That’s  what  I came  in  for. 
Promise  to  tell  me  really  what  you  think  of  it.  Don’t 
go  saying  a lot  of  twaddle  that  you  don’t  really 
mean.” 

“ No  fear.  I’ll  tell  you  right  enough.” 

Hubert  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  “ They’re  not  up 
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to  much,”  he  said  modestly,  drawing  out  a sheet  of 
paper.  “ This  is  only  the  rough  copy.  I should  copy 
it  out  before  sending  it.” 

“Naturally.”  Dick  took  the  sheet,  and  read  as 
follows : — 


“ Miss  Shepherd,  I call  you  this,  because  I’m  your  humble  adorer, 
But  I hope  you  don’t  want  to  be  called  Miss  Shepherd, 

Since  haughty’s  a name  that  could  never  of  you  be  heard, 

And  much  I should  love  to  call  you  Dora. 

“ I saw  a piece  of  gold  yesterday,  which  was  very  fair, 

But  if  you  don’t  mind  my  being  very  bold, 

I’ll  say  that  that  large  sphere  of  shining  gold 

Didn’t  anywhere  near  come  up  to  your  beauteous  hair.” 

Dick  read  it  over  twice.  “ Of  course  it’s  jolly 
good  in  some  ways,”  he  said,  “only  it  doesn’t  seem 
quite  to  go,  somehow.” 

“ How  do  you  mean  not  to  go  ? ” 

“ I think  the  metre’s  gone  wrong.” 

“It  mayn’t  be  very  good,”  retorted  the  author 
sourly,  “ but  anyhow  there  can’t  be  much  wrong  with 
the  metre,  because  I bagged  it  from  Tennyson.” 

“ Oh  sorry,  I didn’t  know.  What  poem  ? ” 

“ hi  Memoriam .” 

“ But  In  Memoriam  doesn’t  go  like  that.” 

“Yes,  it  does.  I bet  you  it  does.  I bet  you  a 
bob.” 

“I  can’t  take  it,  ’cause  I know  it  doesn’t.” 

Hubert  stepped  into  the  passage.  “ Boy  ! ” he 
called. 

O’Grady  trotted  upstairs. 

“ Ask  Widdowes  for  his  Tennyson,  will  you?  ” 
When  the  book  came  he  read  out  the  opening 
stanza  with  an  air  of  triumph.  “You  see  it’s  all 
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right,”  he  said.  “ The  first  line  rhymes  with  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  with  the  third.  That’s 
exactly  what  I’ve  done.” 

“ Yes,  but  the  lines  are  all  the  same  length  in  that, 
and  yours  are  all  different  and  don’t  work.” 

This  discovery  much  disappointed  the  author. 
“ Don’t  you  think  they’ll  do  ? ” he  asked,  plaintively. 
“ Surely  * beauteous  ’ isn’t  bad,  and  the  idea  about 
the  quid  not  being  in  the  same  street  with  her 
hair.” 

“ I should  try  to  get  it  a bit  better,  if  I were  you, 
before  sending  it.” 

“ Can’t.  I’ve  been  at  it  hours  as  it  is.” 

“ Couldn’t  you  get  someone  to  polish  it  up  a bit  ? ” 
“ But  then  it  wouldn’t  be  mine.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  because  they’d  keep  your  idea,  only 
they’d  put  it  in  shape.” 

“ I say,  Minnow,  could  you  tackle  it  ? ” 

“Awfully  sorry,  but  I’m  an  utter  blighter  at 
poetry.  Widdy’s  the  chap.” 

“ Do  you  think  he  would  ? ” 

“ Of  course.  Like  a shot.” 

“ Is  he  really  good  ? ” 

“ Rather ! He  wrote  that  thing  in  the  Harrovian 
last  week,  signed  ‘ Nemo.’  ” 

“I  thought  that  pretty  average  truck.” 

“ It  wasn’t,  though.  Rook  said  it  was  jolly 
promising.” 

“ All  right,  then.  Only  he  knows  nothing  about 
it.” 

“ Tell  him.  He’ll  keep  it  quiet.” 

“ I can’t  go  all  over  it  again.  You  tell  him.” 

“ Right.” 

“ Thanks  awfully.  Don’t  let  him  cut  out  the 
idea  about  the  quid.” 

T 
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Widdowes  was  just  at  an  age  when  he  could  con- 
struct a moderate  verse  himself  and  was  supremely 
scornful  of  anything  which  fell  short  of  his  own 
level.  He  listened  seriously  to  the  recital  of  Hubert’s 
state  of  mind  and  what  Dick  had  seen  of  the  affair, 
for  his  own  inflammable  heart  rendered  him  sym- 
pathetic. But  when  the  request  was  made  he  began 
to  smile,  and  when  he  had  read  the  first  stanza  of 
the  great  composition  he  burst  into  a roar,  repeating 
the  lines  over  and  over  again  with  explosions  here 
and  there. 

“ Steady  on ! ” Dick  warned  him.  “ He  might 
hear.  And  if  he  did,  he’d  be  frightfully  hairy  with 
you  for  laughing  and  me  for  advising  him  to  get  you 
to  garage  the  thing  a bit.” 

Widdowes  became  calmer.  “ But  it  really  is  so 
splendid,  you  know.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  it  ? ” 

“ I have  read  better  stuff,”  Dick  admitted. 

“ The  scanning’s  so  frightfully  funny.  And 
‘ that  large  sphere  of  shining  gold  ’ and  ‘ if  you 
don’t  mind  my  being  very  bold.’  Oh,  great  Caesar’s 
ghost ! I’ve  seen  some  tosh  before  now,  but  never 
anything  to  hold  a candle  to  this.” 

“It  is  pretty  funny.  But  you’ve  got  to  put  it 
right.  You  can,  can’t  you  ? ” 

“ I think  with  a very  great  effort,  and  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  being  very  bold,  that  I can  improve  just 
an  atom  on  it.” 

“ But  mind  you  don’t  cut  out  * beauteous  ’ or 
the  general  idea  of  verse  two.” 

“ I’ll  try  not  to.  Descend,  ye  Muses  ! All  right, 
Minnow.  I’ll  bring  it  along  when  it’s  done.” 

An  hour  later  he  produced  this  revised  version. 
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“Lady,  my  heart  doth  make  me  bold 
To  write  a humble  tale  to  thee 
How  yesterday  I chanced  to  see 
A ruddy  round  of  glistening  gold. 

Fairer  than  fiery  flame  it  shone, 

Fairer  than  leaves  when  summer’s  past, 

And  autumn’s  viewless  eastern  blast 
Eaves,  and  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone ; 

But,  gentle  lady,  not  so  fair 
As  one  sweet  thing  mine  eyes  have  seen 
With  rare  delight — the  matchless  sheen 
That  sparkles  from  thy  beauteous  hair.” 

Hubert  haying  been  sent  for,  the  new  composition 
was  read  aloud  and  hailed  as  a work  of  genius. 

“ It’s  simply  ripping  of  you,  Widdy.  I never  saw 
anything  so  splendid.”  Which  statement,  consider- 
ing that  the  only  poems  he  had  ever  perused  were 
sundry  effusions  in  the  School  newspaper  and  In 
Memoriam,  was  perhaps  a little  hard  on  the  late 
Poet  Laureate. 

No  alterations  were  adjudged  necessary,  but 
Hubert,  who  suffered  from  a painfully  tender  con- 
science in  this  matter,  insisted  upon  enclosing  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  written  it  quite 
all  himself,  but  the  idea  was  his  and  he  had  chosen 
the  metre  and  a lot  of  the  words. 

Once  the  envelope  had  been  closed  and  posted — 
not  by  any  careless  day-boy  who  might  keep  it  in 
his  pocket  a week — he  was  in  a fever  of  impatience 
for  a reply.  In  School  his  inattention  was  so 
marked  that  the  Lower  Sixth  master  called  him  up 
after  the  hour  and  warned  him  to  be  careful.  On 
the  cricket  ground  he  missed  a catch,  far-away 
thoughts  preventing  him  from  realizing  that  the 
ball  was  spinning  in  bis  direction  until  a shout 
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aroused  him  just  in  time  to  be  hit  on  the  chest. 

At  last  the  longed-for  answer  came. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Wade, 

“ Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  verses, 
which  I think  lovely,  although  I am  sure  my  hair 
is  not  really  so  pretty.  I am  sure  you  did  all  the 
best  part,  and  I shall  keep  them  always.  I am  very 
sorry  to  say  we  are  going  to  the  seaside  to-morrow, 
to  Eedcar.  I am  sure  it  will  be  horrid.  And  we 
shall  be  there  ever  so  long.  I am  very  glad  you 
made  sixteen  runs  on  Saturday  and  hope  you  will 
bang  those  horrid  Harlequins  all  over  the  place  next 
match.  I am  very  sorry  we  are  going  away,  be- 
cause I am  sure  Father  and  Mother  and  Golly  will 
miss  you  so  much.  Golly  is  quite  well,  the  dear. 
It  is  very  hot  and  I am  going  to  lie  in  my  hammock. 
Goodbye. 

“ Ever  yours  sincerely, 

“ Dora  Shepherd.” 

Hubert’s  feelings  were  half  of  bliss,  half  of  misery. 
It  was  awfully  kind  of  her  to  write  so  much  and  to 
be  so  decent.  Dick  and  Widdowes  vowed  that 
modesty  had  alone  prevented  her  from  adding  her 
own  name  to  those  who  would  miss  him.  But  was 
it  not  maddening  that  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  getting  on  so  fast,  she  should  go  away?  He 
could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  getting  leave  to 
see  them  off,  but  the  others  thought  it  would  “ look 
fishy.”  So  he  had  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience, 
hoping  all  things  and  believing  all  things.  And  his 
friends  went  on  laughing  and  sympathizing,  the  one 
comparing  this  case  with  his  own,  the  other  wonder- 
ing when  his  turn  would  come.  But  youths  are 
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not  infrequently  smitten  and  we  must  e’en  let  Miss 
Dora  slip  out  of  these  pages  lest  they  become  a 
history  of  Mr.  Hubert  "Wade  instead  of  Mr.  Richard 
Morstan. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  SCHOOL  V.  ETON. 

“ With  changes  and  with  chances 
The  innings  come  and  go, 

Alternating  advances 
Of  ecstacy  and  woe  ; 

For  now  ’tis  all  condoling, 

And  now, — for  who  can  tell  ? 

A gentleman’s  a-bowling — 

It  yet  may  all  be  well.” 

A gentleman's  a-bowling. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

“ * There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that,  given  a 
continuance  of  fine  weather,  the  metropolitan  ground 
will  once  again  to-day  be  graced  by  a radiant  galaxy 
of  youth  and  beauty.  ’ ” 

“ Oh,  knock  off ! ” growled  Dick. 

Doris  persisted.  She  had  read  out  two  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  first  day’s  cricket  at  Lord’s,  and  now 
she  chose  to  torment  her  brother  and  Widdowes  with 
selections  from  the  “ gas.” 

“ ‘ Bright  eyes,  gay  gowns,  flushed  young  faces,  will 
once  more  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  aged  will 
repeat  to  delighted  boyhood  the  triumphs  of  their  own 
young  days — ’ ” 

“ Saints  preserve  us ! ” cried  Widdowes,  “ if  there’s 
one  thing  I hate,  it’s  old  gentlemen  grousing  away 
about  when  they  were  twelfth  men  at  Lord’s.  They’ve 
all  been  twelfth  man  some  time  or  other.” 
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“ ‘ Youth  will  bestow  upon  its  chosen  champions 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  enconiums.’” 
Dick  looked  to  make  sure  his  mother  had  left  the 
dining  room,  and  made  the  breakfast  dishes  jump 
with  a kick  applied  to  the  table. 

“ Do  for  heaven’s  sake  chuck  it ! ” he  implored. 

“ Well,  p’raps  you’ve  had  enough  for  the  present. 
But  wouldn’t  you  like  to  hear  the  prophecy? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Widdowes.  “ Let’s  have  the 
prophecy.” 

“ ‘ As  for  the  result,  cricket  is  proverbially  uncertain, 
but  so  commanding  is  the  Light  Blue  lead  that, 
provided  there  be  no  gamesome  freaks  on  the  part  of 
Old  Sol  or  Jupiter  Pluvius,  we  entertain  little  doubt 
that  fresh  honours  will  accrue  to  the  venerable 
foundation  of  the  Sixth  Henry.’  ” 

“ They  needn’t  be  so  jolly  cocksure,”  Dick  com- 
mented. “ Anything  might  happen.” 

Yet  the  state  of  the  score  was  not  encouraging. 
Winning  the  toss  on  an  excellent  wicket  Harrow  had 
only  scored  193,  and  to  this  Eton  had  replied  with 
307  for  eight  men  out. 

Hubert  had  been  a failure.  Nearly  sixty  had  been 
made  off  his  bowling  and  not  a single  man  had  he 
defeated.  Five  was  his  modest  contribution  to  his 
side’s  total. 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Doris,  “ he’ll  make  up  for  it 
to-day,  and  so  will  Harrow  altogether.  Mother, 
don’t  you  think  John  Lyon  will  make  the  Sixth 
Henry  take  a back  seat  ? ” 

Mrs.  Morstan  had  come  in  beautifully  dressed. 

“ You  lazy  boys,”  she  said,  “ how  late  you  are. 
No!  not  a word  of  cricket  till  we  get  in  sight  of  Lord’s. 
I heard  nothing  but  cricket  all  yesterday  and 
all  breakfast  time,  and  I’m  going  to  talk  it  all 
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day.  So  just  go  and  get  ready  and  I shall  read  about 
gardens  until  you  come.  Doris,  you  really  must 
hurry.” 

“ Come  up  with  me,  Mummie  dear.” 

The  mother  yielded,  and  the  boys  hastily  finished 
their  meal,  donned  cornflowers,  took  up  glossy 
“ toppers  ” and  were  ready  by  the  time  when  the 
motor  proclaimed  its  arrival. 

Harrow  and  Eton  do  battle  for  two  days  only,  but 
they  make  the  most  of  these.  It  was  not  quite  half  past 
ten  when  the  Morstans  reached  the  ground,  yet  the 
early  spectators  were  already  being  cleared  away  into 
their  seats.  Dick  and  Widdowes  exchanged  smiles 
as  they  watched  Daffrey  piloting  an  asthmatic  grand- 
father and  a talkative  swarm  of  Miss  Daffreys  and 
Daffreys  minor,  minimus,  miniminor  and  minimini- 
mus. The  “ galaxy  ” was  scarcely  noticeable  as  yet, 
though  certainly  the  whole  of  the  two  schools  were 
present. 

Dick  looked  forward  to  the  immense  fashionable 
crowd  which  was  bound  to  form  by  degrees  with  a 
mixture  of  satisfaction  and  dislike.  He  couldn’t  help 
rather  enjoying  the  fact  that  this  was  one  of  the 
great  matches  of  the  year,  and  these  smart  people 
were  something  to  look  at  in  the  intervals,  if  nothing 
else  could  be  said  for  them.  Some  also  were  keen, 
but  a great  many  were  not  and  these  irrtated  him. 
That  anyone  should  come  to  Lord’s  to  air  his  or  her 
clothes  and  talk  Society  drivel,  and  have  beastly 
swagger  lunches  was  bad  enough,  but  that  there 
should  exist  human  beings  depraved  enough  to  sit 
where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  see  anything  of 
the  game,  was  criminal. 

“ Can’t  make  out  what  on  earth  they  think  they’re 
here  for  ? ” he  grumbled. 
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“ They’re  here  to  see  you  and  all  the  other  nice 
little  boys,”  Doris  replied. 

“ Well,  I’d  kick  them  out  pretty  quick  if  I was  the 
authorities.” 

“ You’re  not  the  authorities,”  Widdowes  reminded 
him,  delighted  to  take  Doris’s  part,  “ and  you  never 
will  be.” 

The  Harrow  eleven  trooped  down  the  pavilion 
steps  in  their  dark  blue  and  white  caps,  for  the  sun 
had  not  yet  got  very  hot.  Two  figures  followed  with 
pale  blue  headgear.  Yery  soon  one  of  these  was 
walking  back.  Hubert  had  brought  off  his  fast  ball. 
At  present  it  had  to  be  reserved  for  indifferent  per- 
formers, being  unpleasantly  apt  to  prove  a long  hop. 
Now  it  was  a grand  success.  The  last  two  put  on 
eight  by  good  luck  rather  than  good  guidance.  Then 
again  the  express  triumphed. 

All  out  315,  a lead  of  122.  Pretty  formidable ! 

“ Makes  old  Hubert’s  anal,  look  a little  better,”  said 
Dick. 

“ Yes,  it’s  2 for  63  now.  But  I wish  the  two  had 
been  Stapylton  and  Jeffreys.”  These  had  been  the 
top  scorers. 

“ Oh,  he’ll  get  them  next  innings.” 

Harrow  did  a great  deal  better  at  the  second  time 
of  asking.  Their  captain  and  another  made  an  ex- 
cellent start.  Seventy-five  were  on  the  board  when 
the  captain  reached  forty  and  celebrated  it  by  pre- 
senting an  easy  catch  to  cover-point.  Eton,  seeing 
their  advantage  slipping  away,  fielded  finely  and 
tried  a variety  of  bowlers,  one  really  fast,  two  fast 
medium  right,  one  slow  medium  left,  and  one  a 
“ lobster  ” who  could  not  get  his  length.  The  captain’s 
brother  coming  in  first  wicket  down  was  a pocket 
edition  of  the  great  man.  With  a due  sense  of 
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propriety  he  scored  a few  less  than  his  elder,  and 
only  just  survived  the  snap  which  ended  his  partner’s 
career.  135-3-32.  The  arrears  had  been  made  up. 
At  lunch  it  was  180  for  five,  or  fifty-eight  ahead. 
The  remainder  must  be  on  their  mettle  if  a really 
decent  score  was  to  be  obtained.  A lead  of  a hundred 
would  be  useless  on  a “ plumb  ” wicket. 

The  Morstans  stayed  in  their  places  and  ate  chicken 
and  cucumber  sandwiches  and  surveyed  the  crowd, 
which  was  becoming  larger  every  moment.  Not  un- 
til towards  the  end  of  the  interval  did  they  get  down 
and  mingle  with  it.  Dick  was  somewhat  perturbed 
by  the  number  of  acquaintances  he  came  across. 
Did  somebody  or  other  recognize  him  or  not  ? Was 
this  fellow’s  disagreeable  Pater  going  to  accost  him  ? 
Would  that  fellow’s  awfully  decent  Mater  favour 
him  with  a nod  ? He  was  rather  behindhand  as  to 
social  observances,  having  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
them  as  nuisances  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  masses  of  fashionable  people  made  him  shy. 
He  had  once  looked  at  the  Queen  and  felt  now  as  if 
he  were  wrapped  between  two  pages  of  fashion  plates. 
Still,  no  one  could  deny  that  there  were  lots  of  very 
decent  fellows  about  and  some  rather  nice  girls. 
And,  even  though  it  looked  like  a win  for  Eton,  the 
sun  was  shining  and  the  turf  was  very  green,  and 
everyone  looked  pleased,  and  Dick  was  eighteen  and 
could  digest  cucumber  sandwiches. 

“ How  are  you,  my  boy  ? ” a cheery  voice  sounded 
in  his  ear  at  the  same  instant  as  a hand  clapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.  Turning,  he  beheld  the  white  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  rubicund  visage  of  Admiral  Wade, 
or  Jolly  Jenkin  as  Widdowes  termed  him  in  secret. 

“I  hope  you’ll  speak  to  a poor  old  sailor,  Mrs. 
Morstan,”  went  on  the  veteran.  “ I’m  left  out  in 
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the  cold.  The  boy’s  in  the  pavilion  trying  to  make 
the  Eton  fellows  overeat  themselves,  and  it’s  strictly 
private ; no  parents  admitted.”  He  gave  a guffaw. 
Then  he  turned  upon  Widdowes  and  began  a string 
of  jests  about  his  scholastic  accomplishments.  The 
victim  afterwards  explained  his  silence  under  this  in- 
fliction by  saying  that  the  mere  sight  of  Jolly  Jenkin 
made  him  so  anxious  to  dance  a horn-pipe  and  shriek 
“ Yo-heave-ho  and  a bottle  of  rum ! ” that  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a proceeding  deprived  him  of  all 
power  of  retort. 

“ Now  what  do  you  expect  the  boy  to  do  when 
they  begin  again,  Mrs.  Morstan  ? ” inquired  the 
Admiral. 

“ Now,  mother  dear,  what  do  you  expect  Mr. 
Wade  to  do  exactly?  ” echoed  Doris. 

“ I’m  sure  he’ll  look  very  nice,”  said  Mrs.  Morstan 
feebly.  “He  always  does.”  She  knew  nothing 
about  cricket,  and  it  was  a stock  joke  to  tease  her 
about  it. 

“No,  Mater,  you  can’t  get  out  of  it  like  that,  you 
know,”  Dick  chimed  in.  “ What  has  Hubert  got  to 
do?” 

The  poor  lady  pondered  deeply.  “Please  tell 
him,”  she  said  at  last,  “ that  unless  he  stumps  the 
other  side,  he’ll  catch  it.”  An  ancient  joke,  but  new 
to  the  audience. 

“ Hooray ! Well  played,  Mater ! Jolly  good!  ” 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha ! I’ll  go  and  tell  him,”  cried  the 
Admiral.  “ But  what  I want  myself  is  sensation. 
Break  the  clock  and  knock  off  the  top  of  the  pavvy, 
don’t  you  know  ? I can’t  live  always  humdrum.  I 
want  sensation,  d’ye  see?  It  must  be  something  start- 
ling or  he  won’t  be  doing  his  duty  to  the  poor  old 
governor,  will  he,  hey  ? ” 
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“ It  depends,”  said  Widdowes,  cautiously.  “ If  he 
gets  twenty-four  knocked  off  one  over — it’ll  be  too 
much  sensation  for  me.” 

“ Never  mind.  Twenty-four  off  one  over,  and 
six  leathery  dukes  the  next.”  The  old  tar  strolled 
away  towards  the  pavilion  humming  “Willow  the 
King.  ” 

“ Pass  along,  please.  Pass  to  your  seats.  Clear 
the  ground,  please ! ” 

Everybody  went  to  their  places.  As  things  might 
be  exciting  Dick  and  Widdowes  repaired  to  the 
Harrow  stand.  Doris  wished  she  could  have  accom- 
panied them,  for  she  was  scarcely  less  of  an  Har- 
rovian. 

The  pair  who  had  been  in  at  two  o’clock  started 
again  just  after  a quarter  to  three  like  giants  re- 
freshed. Scoring  at  a good  rate  and  fairly  levelly 
they  brought  the  total  up  to  255  in  about  an  hour. 
Never  yet  had  matters  looked  so  satisfactory. 

“Anyhow  we  can  hardly  get  licked  now,”  said 
Widdowes,  “and  if  only  the  wicket  begins  to  crumble 
when  they  go  in  again  we  might  smash  them 
yet.” 

But  “ a change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  the  scene.” 
First  one  of  the  doughty  partners  was  got  rid  of, 
then  the  other. 

“ A rot’s  set  in,”  observed  South  senior,  who  sat 
near  by.  “We  shall  be  all  out  for  270.” 

“Shut  up,  North!”  responded  Widdowes  bitingly, 
“there  is  rot  flying  about,  but  it’s  only  what  you  talk 
when  you  imitate  the  Sporter.” 

Yet  for  a moment  it  looked  as  if  South  was  right. 
The  occupants  of  the  stand  looked  forward  to  a 
merry  time.  There  was  nothing  very  lively  about 
Murray,  who  was  at  one  end,  but  No.  9 was  that  de- 
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licious  object  to  watch,  a left-handed  slogger,  and 
next  after  him  came  H.  G.  Wade,  whose  batting 
like  the  rocket  was  brief,  bright  and  lofty. 

No.  9 took  centre,  looked  aggressively  at  the  field, 
waggled  his  bat  between  his  hands,  got  ready  and 
smote  with  all  his  might  in  the  direction  of  his  friends 
in  the  stand.  A fieldsman  with  a long  moustache 
who  looked  at  least  twenty-two,  stood  in  front  of  it. 
Not  one  solitary  inch  did  he  budge,  scarcely  a motion 
did  he  make  except  that  of  lifting  his  head  to  watch 
the  flight  of  the  ball,  until  the  time  came  to  raise 
his  hands.  Then  it  dropped  into  them  as  easily  as 
a financial  circular  into  a wastepaper  basket. 

“ Well  caught,  sir,  well  caught ! ” Those  in  the 
stands  understood  perfect  judgment  and  coolness,  and 
cheered  accordingly. 

259  for  8.  What  a ghastly  change  ! 

The  Castleites  clapped  a little  louder  for  their  house 
captain  than  for  anyone  else.  Not  only  they  but 
everyone  round  them  clapped  a great  deal  louder 
after  he  had  his  first  ball,  following  upon  a leg-bye. 
There  was  no  sort  of  use  in  his  playing  carefully. 
Nor  did  he  try.  It  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  serene 
out-field  must  be  punished.  A huge  drive  crashed 
against  the  railing  just  near  enough  to  make  the 
sphinx-like  person  hurl  himself  wildly  against  it, 
but  without  being  able  to  save  the  boundary.  A 
maiden  was  delivered  against  Murray.  A fearful 
snick  from  Hubert’s  bat  reached  the  pavilion  by  the 
luckiest  chance,  and  a good  sound  drive  only  produced 
one.  A sharp  run  brought  the  “ swiper  ” again  face 
to  face  with  his  first  assailant,  who  suffered  this  time 
to  the  tune  of  two,  four,  and  three.  His  colleague 
may  have  been  upset  by  the  prospect  of  punishment, 
or  may  have  had  supreme  faith  in  his  power  of  placing 
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deep  square-leg.  He  sent  up  a couple  of  outrageous 
full  pitches.  The  first  flew  to  the  side-railings,  the 
second  bounded  cleanly  over  them. 

The  spectators  had  been  satisfying  themselves  with 
claps  and  an  occasional  shout.  Now  they  had  to 
stand  up  and  roar.  The  roaring  was  half  laughter 
too,  for  never  was  there  a hitter  who  “ went  for  the 
pill  ” quite  like  Hubert.  He  relied  upon  what  a well- 
known  frequenter  of  the  Oval  has  termed  “ brute 
strength  and  hignorance.”  There  was  no  nice  timing, 
no  “ magical  interdependence  of  eye  and  wrist.” 
With  him  it  was  bag  and  baggage,  neck  or 
nothing. 

A change  of  bowling  was  made.  Murray  having 
celebrated  with  a single  a narrow  escape  which  added 
four  byes,  at  once  proceeded  to  cut  the  new  man 
neatly  for  three.  The  second  ball  beat  Hubert 
utterly,  but  did  no  damage.  From  the  third  he 
scored  two,  the  fourth  urged  by  an  immense  hit  landed 
among  the  Eton  spectators,  the  fifth  was  dexterously 
pushed  away.  Hubert  was  rewarded  for  another  short 
run  by  an  overthrow  for  three.  He  dashed  at  the 
sixth  ball  and  missed.  A bail  was  lifted  off  without 
difficulty.  305-9-37.  Forty-six  had  been  added  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes.  Murray  and  the  last 
man,  a spectacled  left-hander,  managed  to  scrape 
together  fifteen  more.  It  was  now  a quarter  to 
five.  By  five  the  other  side  would  be  in  again. 
Their  task  was  to  make  199  runs,  and  they  had  two 
hours  and  a half,  or  150  minutes,  in  which  to 
accomplish  it. 

“ The  wicket’s  still  playing  all  right,”  people  said, 
“ and  they’ve  got  some  men  who  can  hit.” 

The  prospect  was  unpleasant.  After  seeing  Eton 
bat  the  day  before  it  was  difficult  to  doubt  that  they 
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could  knock  off  two  hundred.  Still  this  was  the 
fourth  innings,  the  pitch  might  be  ever  so  little  worn, 
some  of  their  fellows  might  be  nervous. 

“ If  two  of  them  get  fairly  set,”  Widdowes 
remarked,  “they’ll  have  plenty  of  time.  It’s  only 
four  runs  every  three  minutes,  worse  luck.” 

“ I know,”  Dick  answered.  “ But  that’s  probably 
a bit  faster  than  their  ordinary  pace,  and  the  differ- 
ence might  put  them  off. 

“ I hope  so,  anyhow.  How  old  Hubert  did  lam, 
didn’t  he  ? ” They  went  on  exchanging  superlatives 
about  the  great  37.  If  you  meet  either  of  them  in 
1970,  he  will  still  tell  you  about  it  with  due  embellish- 
ments. Possibly,  since  human  nature  is  weak,  it 
may  even  have  been  transferred  to  his  own  past 
feats. 

Ear  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  ground  Dick’s 
people  are  waiting  for  the  game  to  begin  again.  Mrs. 
Morstan  gives  a hint  that  they  will  have  to  go  early, 
for  they  must  dress  for  the  theatre. 

“ Go  ! ” echoes  Doris  protestingly,  “ we  can’t  go 
till  we’re  certain  what’ll  happen.  I couldn’t  possibly 
watch  a play  if  Eton  win.” 

Mr.  Morstan  inwardly  resolves  to  side  with  his 
daughter  if  appealed  to.  This  day  is  to  the  young, 
and  their  will  must  be  law. 

In  the  pavilion  Admiral  Wade  confesses  that 
Hubert  has  given  him  a fair  instalment  of  sensation, 
but  he  still  wants  more.  As  the  captain  goes  out  and 
his  men  follow,  the  old  man  watches  his  son. 

“ Just  the  right  make  for  an  athlete,  that  hoy  of 
yours,”  observes  a tactful  friend. 

“ That’s  what  I was  thinking  myself.  He’s  just 
what  I was  at  nineteen.” 

“ Um — ah — yes,  of  course,  he  would  be.”  And  by 
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fixing  his  gaze  resolutely  on  an  umpire,  the  friend 
kept  it  from  wandering  ironically  over  the  short  burly 
figure  beside  him. 

The  cheering  which  greeted  the  Harrovians  was 
renewed  when  the  Eton  pair  descended  the  steps. 
H.  J.  Dobbs  was  short  and  brawny,  the  incarnation 
of  stolidity,  with  a heavy  face;  L.E.L.  W.Chadmore- 
Stapylton,  thin,  handsome  and  tall,  a picture  of 
neatness.  His  hair  was  exquisitely  parted  in  that 
permanent  fashion  which  one  feels  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  ever  disturb.  His  flannels  were  a dream 
of  whiteness.  Evidently  he  would  never  get  really 
hot  however  long  he  stayed  in. 

“I  hope  to  goodness  they  won’t  put  on  eighty 
again,”  said  Dick. 

South  declared  he  wouldn’t  be  a bit  surprised  if 
they  did,  “ ’cause  Stapylton’s  a ripping  bat.” 

“ Dobbs  isn’t  half  bad  either.” 

“ But  he’s  a rotten  starter.” 

Dobbs  however  played  out  a maiden,  and  his 
colleague  got  one  of  Hubert’s  to  the  leg  boundary 
with  a pretty  glance. 

“ Played,  sir,  played ! ” yelled  the  Etonians.  Tea 
had  put  fresh  vigour  into  their  lungs.  They  meant 
to  witness  a kind  of  triumphal  march.  A few  singles, 
and  an  on-place  for  three  to  Dobbs,  then  Stapylton 
brings  off  a perfect  forward  cut,  the  ball  twinkles 
between  point  and  cover  like  lightning. 

“ Oh  well  hit ! Well  hit ! Ripping  stroke ! Well 
played ! ” 

Hardly  has  the  applause  died  away  before  it  breaks 
out  afresh.  The  very  same  stroke  off  the  very  next 
ball.  Once  more  the  cut  is  attempted,  but  this  time 
“ cover  ” snaps  it  up.  Nothing  perturbed,  Stapylton 
makes  one  of  those  gentle  straight  drives  which 
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give  such  an  air  of  mastery.  He  is  in  tremendous 
form. 

“ I say,  that  chap’s  playing  a winning  game,”  said 
Widdowes  gloomily. 

“Yes,”  Dick  assented,  “ just  like  his  cheek!  ” 

Hubert  is  taken  off.  His  successor  fares  little 
better. 

Even  with  Dobbs  pursuing  a leisurely  course  the 
score  mounts  quickly.  Stapylton  makes  runs  all 
round  the  wicket,  cutting,  driving,  gliding,  hooking. 
For  style  he  is  a second  Palairet.  In  forty  minutes 
the  total  is  65  and  his  own  contribution  fifty.  A final 
cut,  very  late  this  time  by  way  of  change  : then  a 
yorker  “ spreadeagles  ” the  wicket.  Stapylton  trots 
into  the  pavilion,  cool  as  ever. 

“ That’s  the  third  most  brilliant  fifty  I’ve  ever 
seen  in  the  match,”  states  a Lord’s  habitue,  swelling 
with  reminiscence.  Nobody  takes  up  the  implied 
challenge. 

At  six  o’clock,  with  the  telegraph-board  showing 
81-1-54,  Hubert  is  put  on  again.  He  begins  by 
bowling  Dobbs.  After  that  another  stand  is  made. 
It  becomes  evident  that  Harrow  cannot  win,  short  of 
a miracle.  But  Eton  do  not  make  such  progress  in 
hitting  off  the  runs  as  they  might.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is  Hubert’s  steadiness.  He  keeps  a perfect 
length,  varying  his  direction  a little.  Now  he  is  on 
the  off  stump,  now  just  outside  it.  He  can  get  not 
much  work  on,  but  still  enough  to  keep  men  playing, 
and  his  slightly  slower  ball  with  a bigger  offbreak  is 
evidently  a teaser.  The  batsmen  do  not  half  like  it. 
They  cannot  get  him  away.  After  a while,  thinking 
himself  set,  one  of  them  has  a go.  He  has  picked 
the  wrong  one,  and  finds  his  middle  stump  bent 
gracefully  backward.  The  next  man,  feebly  feeling 
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after  a faster  one  on  the  off,  is  well  caught  at  third 
man.  After  two  or  three  changes  the  captain  has 
fixed  upon  Murray  for  the  other  end.  Nowadays  he 
has  more  pace  than  Hubert.  Puns  come  more 
quickly  from  him.  Still,  he  seldom  throws  up  “ tosh  ” 
unless  by  malice  aforethought.  At  a quarter  to 
seven  it  is  134  for  4.  The  survivor  of  the  stand  feels 
that  he  must  quicken  the  rate  at  all  hazards.  He 
snicks  Murray  to  the  boundary  and  gets  one  for  a 
half-stopped  off  stroke.  Facing  Hubert  he  tries  the 
same  tactics.  A buzz  of  eagerness  goes  round  the 
huge  crowd  as  he  skies  the  ball.  It  drops  out  of 
harm’s  way  and  yields  a couple.  The  batsman  tries 
to  better  his  achievement.  Up,  up ! goes  the  next, 
almost  perpendicularly.  Down,  down ! and  safe 
into  the  wicket-keeper’s  welcoming  gloves.  139 
for  5 and  forty  minutes  to  go.  Sixty  runs  still 
wanted. 

“ Could  we  possibly  get  five  more  out  ? ” 

“ Only  if  they  slog  or  get  into  a funk.” 

Alas ! Eton  boys  seldom  get  into  a funk  any  more 
than  their  rivals.  One  more  does  try  to  hit,  evidently 
under  orders.  But  not  at  first  off  Hubert.  He  turns 
his  attention  to  Murray  and  knocks  him  off.  Then, 
finding  himself  at  the  other  end,  he  determines  to 
mete  out  equal  treatment.  A beautiful  drive,  gather- 
ing force  until  it  shoots  among  the  people  like  a 
cannon  ball,  gives  him  encouragement.  The  next 
ball  beats  him,  another  driven  back  hard  is  stopped 
by  the  bowler.  With  the  last  of  the  over  he  will  do 
something  mighty.  He  opens  his  shoulders  once  more 
and  lets  fly.  A figure  darts  upward,  the  ball  sticks 
in  a big  brown  palm.  Hubert  has  brought  off  a 
glorious  “ c.  and  b.”  “ Oh,  well  caught ! By  Jove, 

and  by  Mercury,  and  by  Mars,  well  caught ! ” 
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Forty-six  to  make  in  thirty-two  minutes.  “ Bowl, 
bowler,  go  it,  fielder  : catch,  wicket-keeper,  catch ! ” 

The  spectators  are  on  fire  with  excitement.  Vis- 
ions of  victory  snatched  at  the  last  moment  delight 
Harrovians.  Etonians  think  not  of  defeat,  but  of 
the  possibility  that  a sickening  draw  may  be  the 
result  of  their  efforts.  Man,  woman  and  child  are 
rooted  to  their  seats.  Fifty  theatres  would  not 
induce  Mrs.  Morstan  to  move.  The  Admiral  looks 
as  if  he  wonders  whether  or  not  the  flag  can  be  kept 
flying.  It  must.  He  smiles  no  longer.  This  is  too 
serious. 

One  of  the  Eton  representatives  is  the  sphinx-like 
outfield.  He  grasps  the  situation  perfectly.  If  he 
and  his  colleague  go  on  plodding  ahead,  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a draw  certain.  But  a win  is 
the  object,  and  to  secure  this  a little  risk  must  be 
taken.  They  try  every  conceivable  device ; short 
runs,  but  the  fielding  is  marvellously  close  ; skilful 
pushes  on  the  on-side ; adroit  efforts  to  steer  between 
slip  and  cover  slip  or  third  man,  between  the  bowler 
and  mid-off. 

Hubert  keeps  absolutely  unflurried.  An  hour  and 
a half  is  a long  spell  of  bowling  for  a first-rate  pro- 
fessional, an  immense  spell  for  a boy.  But  he  keeps 
on  unwearied,  never  sending  down  a really  loose  ball, 
never  allowing  his  opponents  to  profit  by  an  instant’s 
slackness.  He  has  risen  to  the  great  occasion,  and 
has  never  bowled  better  in  his  life.  Hallam  of  Notts 
could  hardly  have  done  more.  Only  four  of  the 
fourteen  which  twelve  minutes  produce,  are  gathered 
with  pain  and  labour  from  his  deliveries. 

Thirty-two  to  make  in  twenty  minutes.  The 
sphinx  sees  that  it  is  nothing  venture,  nothing  have, 
but  he  is  not  good  at  this  sort  of  thing.  His  partner 
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lets  fly  to  better  purpose.  Eight,  ten,  fourteen  are 
wiped  off. 

“ How’s  that  ? ” The  umpire’s  arm  goes  up.  No.  8 
is  l.b.w.  to  Wade. 

Eighteen  to  make  in  twelve  minutes.  No.  9 loses 
no  time  in  taking  his  place.  He  blocks  two  balls, 
then  thinks  one  of  Hubert’s  is  shorter  than  it  really 
is.  He  tries  to  pull.  Down  goes  the  off  stump. 

Ten  minutes ; eighteen  to  make  and  only  two  men 
to  go.  The  Sphinx  is  no  hitter,  and  Numbers  10 
and  11  are  no  batsmen  at  all.  The  light  has  failed 
badly.  Eton  have  bravely  risked  a loss  in  trying  for 
a win.  The  match  cannot  now  be  won,  but  it  can 
still  be  saved.  For  attaining  this  object  the  Sphinx 
is  perfectly  adapted.  He  nurses  the  bowling  as  much 
as  he  dares,  and  longs  (how  he  longs  !)  for  bad  balls. 
He  gets  one  only,  not  from  Hubert,  and  cracks  it  to 
the  railings.  But  Hubert  if  possible  is  steadier  than 
ever.  He  tries  his  uttermost  for  the  wicket ; almost 
shaves  the  bails,  almost  earns  a catch.  At  last  comes 
a pure  tempter.  In  vain.  Honours  are  easy.  The 
minutes  have  crept  away.  The  half  hour  strikes. 
The  over  ends,  the  standing,  shouting,  frantic  packs 
of  onlookers  yell  triumphantly,  to  whichever  side 
they  belong.  Eton  are  left  twelve  behind  with  two 
wickets  to  fall.  Futher  play  is  impossible,  so  dark 
has  it  become.  It  is  a draw,  but  a glorious  draw, 
not  caused  by  weather  or  absolute  supremacy  of  bat 
over  ball,  but  a draw  gallantly  fought  for  when 
victory  was  not  to  be.  After  such  striving,  such 
changes  and  chances,  perhaps  for  once  it  is  the  best 
result. 

“ A jolly  sight  better  than  it  looked  like  being  this 
morning,”  Widdowes  exclaimed,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  restore  his  “topper  ” to  some  semblance  of  respecta- 
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bility  before  meeting  Mrs.  Morstan  and  Doris. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Dick,  “ and  mostly  Hubert’s 
doing.  Didn’t  he  bowl  rippingly  ? And  won’t  we 
howl  at  Tuesday  Bill  ? ” 


CHAPTER  XXY. 
so  long! 

iC  God  gives  us  bases  to  guard  or  beleaguer, 

Games  to  play  out,  whether  earnest  or  fun ; 

Fights  for  the  fearless,  and  goals  for  the  eager, 

Twenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  years  on.” 

Forty  Years  On. — E.  E.  Bowen. 

We  have  seen  Dick  counting  runs  and  wickets : 
now  he  had  to  count  days.  The  former  sense  of 
boredom  following  after  Lord’s  was  no  more  felt. 
It  was  replaced  by  that  of  impending  loss,  which 
stole  over  him  frequently  and  had  to  be  bottled  up  as 
best  it  might.  The  sands  of  his  school-life  were 
quickly  slipping  away.  House  matches  were  played, 
leaving  breakfasts  devoured.  Almost  before  he  knew 
it  Trials  were  over  and  the  Cock-House  match — 
not,  alas,  of  immediate  interest  to  Castle’s.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  last  two  days  and  the  parting.  He 
knew  it  was  well  that  he  should  leave.  Within  two 
months  he  would  be  nineteen  and  henceforward  his 
place  would  be  among  men.  But  the  rightness  and 
fitness  of  leaving  made  it  no  more  pleasant.  When  he 
came  seriously  to  face  the  fact,  he  could  hardly  take 
in  that  the  old  habits,  the  old  companionships,  the 
old  games  and  rags  and  toils  were  over. 

He  knew  that  he  had  said  things  against  other  boys 
and  masters  which  he  would  like  to  take  back, 
hurried,  stupid  things  not  really  meant.  But  he 
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had  tried  on  the  whole  to  live  at  peace  with  every- 
body, and  did  not  think  there  was  a soul  in  the  House 
who  seriously  disliked  him,  while  there  were  a few 
with  whom  friendship  would  remain.  There  was 
Hubert,  who  did  everything  so  much  better  than 
himself,  and  Widdowes  who  saw  so  much  further  and 
knew  so  much  more.  These  were  in  a class  by  them- 
selves. But  South  was  a rare  good  chap,  if  a trifle 
dull,  and  there  were  lots  of  others  whom  he  would 
like  to  meet  again,  not  all  of  them  contemporaries. 
Chessington  was  coming  on  fast.  He  fancied  him- 
self a bit  too  much,  but  could  be  very  decent  when 
he  chose.  And  South  Junior,  Book  said,  was  like 
his  brother,  only  better.  This  was  high  praise,  for 
Book  had  told  Mrs.  Morstan  that  the  said  brother 
was  “ as  nice  as  anyone  with  so  few  wits  could  be, 
or  nicer.” 

Two  or  three  black  sheep  could  be  detected,  un- 
fortunately, and  Dick  was  pleased  that  Widdowes 
would  still  be  there  next  year  to  keep  them  in  hand. 
Others  liked  to  pose  as  black  sheep,  by  dint  of  brag 
and  blood-curdling  language,  but  they  did  little  harm, 
and  might  get  to  be  quite  “ good  sorts  ” later  on. 

"Widdowes  sorely  lamented  that  Dick  and  Hubert 
were  both  leaving.  He  would  have  no  friends  of  his 
own  standing  during  his  last  year.  Dick  consoled 
him  by  mentioning  what  a lot  he  would  have  to  do 
as  Head  of  the  House  and  second  in  the  School,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  “ schol.”  he  had  got  to  take  at  New 
College  and  the  “ flannels  ” he  must  win  at  footer. 

“ Bather  too  much,”  replied  Widdy  with  a some- 
what sickly  grin. 

On  Sunday  came  a final  talk  with  Mr.  Eaves  and 
a final  tea  with  Mr.  Flaxman.  Both  had  loomed 
big  in  Dick’s  career  and  to  both  he  felt  more 
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gratitude  than  he  could  bring  out.  Let  no 
schoolmaster  measure  the  effect  of  his  efforts  by 
the  thanks  he  gets  for  them.  Acts  and  words  will 
come  back  long  afterwards  with  a new  significance. 
And  those  which  are  understood  at  the  time  are 
often  appreciated  silently. 

Stench  talked  much  of  the  future.  Dick  was  to 
take  up  engineering. 

“ Don’t  be  discouraged,”  he  was  advised,  “ if  you 
don’t  set  the  Cam  on  fire.  But  stick  to  science.  I 
teach  it  and  believe  in  it  and  know  what  it  can 
mean  to  a man.  And  when  you  get  to  Cambridge 
you’ll  have  more  opportunity  of  following  your  own 
bent.  And  please  don’t  forget  that  nobody  will  be 
more  pleased  than  we  shall  to  hear  of  any  successes.” 

When  they  went  into  the  dining-room  for  tea  Mrs. 
Flaxman  declared  that  he  must  come  and  stay  with 
them  next  term. 

“Have  you  told  our  secret?”  she  asked  her 
husband. 

“ No.  But  I think  you  might.” 

“ We’re  to  have  a Small  House.  It’s  only  just 
been  arranged.  So  you  must  come  down  often, 
because  there’ll  always  be  room  for  you,  and  we 
shall  want  to  hear  the  latest  about  everybody  at 
Cambridge,  especially  that  queer  Mr.  Stevens.” 

Dick  stammered  out  congratulations  and  thanks. 

Next  came  Chapel.  He  sauntered  up  with 
Hubert.  Neither  said  anything  beyond  the  touch- 
ing phrases  “ Beastly  hot ! ” or  “ G-risly  sweat  coming 
up  from  old  So  and  So’s.”  But  each  had  a good 
deal  to  think  about.  Dick  felt  more  sentimental 
than  ever  before,  perhaps  than  ever  again  until  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  meet  the  future  Mrs.  Richard 
Morstan.  The  service  was  impressive  as  such 
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gatherings  must  always  be.  The  Chapel,  as  the 
years  roll  on,  is  the  scene  of  many  good  resolutions, 
the  birthplace  of  many  a bold  dream.  Idle,  light  as 
the  summer  air  with  which  they  mingle,  are  most  of 
these : strong  and  steady  are  some,  influencing  life, 
and  deepening  as  the  music  deepens  towards  its 
close.  Still  only  partially,  yet  far  more  fully  than 
five  years  ago,  Dick  felt  the  amazing  unity  for  which 
this  Chapel  stands,  the  sweetness  and  the  vital  force 
of  Harrow.  About  him  for  the  last  time  were  his 
comrades.  In  the  still  aisles  a great,  quiet  sympathy 
seemed  to  brood,  something  that  ought  to  send  a 
man  on  his  way  with  a stout  heart.  All  the  boys 
were  there  in  a mass,  eager  for  the  holidays,  full  of 
plans  and  speculations,  but  hushed  for  the  while. 
Only  those  who  would  not  come  back  could  under- 
stand properly  how  wonderfully  happy  and  delightful 
had  been  the  time  past.  School  life  is  a tangle  of 
good  and  bad,  of  ups  and  downs,  of  light  and  dark, 
but  when  all  is  said  and  all  the  losses  and  drawbacks 
counted  up,  the  good  is  seen  to  predominate  and  the 
bad  begins  to  sink  away  into  oblivion. 

What  is  that  the  Headmaster  is  saying  ? Wrapped 
in  his  own  thoughts  Dick  has  been  only  half  listen- 
ing. Now  a sentence,  an  exhortation  strikes  him, 
“Be  brave,  be  humble,  and  be  pure.”  Humble? 
How  could  he  be  otherwise  when  neither  physically 
nor  mentally  had  he  risen  above  his  fellows  ? Brave  ? 
Well,  he  did  not  mind  hard  knocks,  but  was  he 
always  sure  of  himself  in  difficulties?  Pure?  He 
could  try.  Even  a fool  could  do  his  best. 

The  sermon  ended  and  the  Dismissal  Hymn 
followed,  loud,  strong,  fervent,  overwhelming.  Boys 
joined  in  who  never  opened  their  lips  for  other 
hymns.  Then  Dick  came  out  from  the  dim  coolness 
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of  the  Chapel  into  the  glorious  July  evening,  and  a 
longing  stole  over  him  to  which  he  could  not  give 
voice. 

Monday  followed  with  its  string  of  leisurely  doings. 
In  the  afternoon  some  more  calls  had  to  be  made,  upon 
the  Headmaster,  one  or  two  Assistants,  and  a delight- 
ful old  lady  who  lived  near  the  Philathletic  field  and 
looked  upon  the  boy  as  a kind  of  supernumerary 
grandson. 

At  the  last  “ Speecher  ” Dick  received  his  second 
prize  with  “our  best  wishes  on  leaving  Harrow.” 

Each  boy  to  whom  these  words  are  addressed 
comes  in  for  a certain  amount  of  applause,  and  the 
members  of  his  own  house  swelled  the  volume  of  that 
which  greeted  him.  But  of  course  it  was  nothing, 
and  rightly  nothing,  to  the  long-continued  cheering 
when  Hubert  returned  from  the  dais  with  a big 
volume  and  a suspicious  look  about  the  eyes. 

Back  again  to  the  House  and  through  the  yard. 
As  Dick  entered  O’Grady  made  a catch. 

“ Innings,  innings,  Pat  ? ” shout  half  a dozen 
voices. 

“ Innings,  O’Grady  ? ” asks  Dick  smiling. 

“ Morstan,”  decrees  O’  Grady. 

Dick  takes  the  stump  and  makes  a few  lusty 
strokes.  Hubert  coming  through,  he  manages  to 
cut  him  off  on  the  leg.  Hubert  takes  the  ball  and 
plugs  at  him.  Hitting  wildly  Dick  skies  it  out  of 
the  yard,  and  drops  the  stump. 

“ Boy-oy-oy-oy  ! ” Up  comes  Daffrey. 

“ You  might  buy  two  more  pills,  will  you  ? One’s 
for  O’Grady  and  you  can  use  the  other  until  I come 
back.”  He  holds  out  a shilling.  The  suggestion 
jumps  with  Daffrey’s  humour  and  he  hurries  off. 
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Dick  walked  into  the  lobby  and  upstairs,  reflecting 
that  he  has  called  “Boy,”  for  the  last  time.  Every- 
thing was  coming  to  an  end.  He  recollected  that  he 
had  not  always  had  entirely  pleasurable  feelings  when 
he  had  seen  “ Old  Chaws  ” about  the  place.  Some- 
times they  had  been  a nuisance,  sometimes  a mere 
bore.  It  was  only  during  the  last  year  that  anyone 
had  come  down  whom  he  had  really  wanted  to  see. 
What  if  the  fellows  who  were  to  remain  tried  to 
avoid  him  next  term  when  he  came  down,  and  called 
him  a rotter  behind  his  back  ? Of  course  Widdowes 
wouldn’t,  and  after  all,  which  fellows  exactly  would? 
He  thought  he  would  not  be  entirely  unwelcome  as 
long  as  O’Grady  stayed,  and  other  kids  to  whom  he 
had  tried  to  be  decent.  No,  it  was  rather  the  new 
kids  of  the  future  who  might  bar  him.  Well,  so  long 
as  they  did  it  behind  his  back,  he  supposed  (with  a 
sigh)  that  it  did  not  much  matter.  And  he  knew  the 
superficiality  of  this  feeling.  Deep  down  a common 
School  is  a strong  band  of  fellowship  growing  mightier 
perhaps  for  time  and  change  of  circumstance. 

His  “ single  ” was  bare.  Hubert  had  disposed  of 
his  possessions  by  a raffle.  Even  one  of  his  bats  was 
included,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  a cynical  Sixth- 
Former  who  disliked  games  and  was  not  afraid  of 
saying  so.  A heap  of  old  work  books,  which  nobody 
wanted,  had  been  drawn  by  a boy  who  with  difficulty 
had  attained  the  Second  Shell  after  five  terms.  Such 
is  the  luck  of  the  raffle.  But  Dick  happened  to  be 
well  off  just  then.  His  father  had  sent  him  a hand- 
some present  to  cover  tips  and  other  “ funeral  ex- 
penses ” as  Widdowes  termed  them.  Therefore  he 
gave  away  his  pictures,  fans  and  curtains  to  all  and 
sundry,  reserving  the  best  “ frowst  ” to  deck  the  room 
of  the  future  Head  of  the  House. 
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An  informal  supper  took  place  after  lock-up.  The 
only  toasts  were  “ the  King  ” and  “ those  leaving.” 
There  were  seven  of  these,  and  Kook’s  task  was 
heavy  in  complimenting  each  in  turn.  But  even  for 
a superannuated  Fourth  Form  boy  he  found  some- 
thing to  say.  His  power  of  ferreting  out  the  achieve- 
ments, real  or  fictitious,  of  the  departing  was  marvel- 
lous. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Hubert  and 
Crosby  and  South  and  a clever  fellow  who  was  leav- 
ing early  through  ill-health.  But  for  Dick  something 
rather  special  had  to  be  devised.  He  could  not  be 
claimed  as  a brilliant  luminary. 

“ I believe  we  shall  all  remember  Morstan  for  one 
thing,”  he  said,  “ and  that  is  his  keenness.  I suppose 
a few  of  you  remember  him  when  he  came.”  (A 
derisive  hoot  from  Hubert.)  “ When  he  came  his 
knowledge  was  not  profound,  and  his  football  was 
. . . well,  . . . curious.  But  keenness  works 

wonders.  Morstan  leaves  us  as  a Sixth-former,  and  a 
“ fez.”  Even  at  cricket  I understand  that  he  made 
runs  . . once.  And  in  the  work-shop  he  is  credited 

with  having  constructed  an  infernal  machine.  All 
that’s  good,  but  what  is  far  better  he  has  been  keen 
to  make  himself  useful.  Morstan  is  everybody’s 
friend.”  (How  the  fellows  clapped  at  that  while 
Dick  kept  his  eyes  glued  on  the  tablecloth  !)  “ It’s 

impossible  for  everyone  to  lead  Cock-House  teams 
like  Wade,  or  get  School  prizes  like  Widdowes  and 
Blake,  but  everyone  can  do  what  Morstan  has  done 
so  well.  Almost  from  first  to  last  he  has  followed- 
up.” 

No  epitaph  could  have  given  greater  pleasure  to  a 
corpse.  Dick  knew  that  he  would  be  sent  for  soon 
after  the  supper  to  the  study,  and  he  wanted  to  thank 
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Mr.  Castle  for  applying  it  to  him.  But  when  his 
turn  was  reached  and  his  predecessor  summoned  him, 
he  forgot  all  about  it. 

Rook  motioned  him  to  a chair.  How  familiar  was 
the  room,  with  its  bookshelves  and  big  table,  and  the 
masses  of  flowers  that  its  owner  loved. 

“Well,  Morstan.” 

“ Well,  sir.” 

“ You’re  going  straight  home  to-morrow,  aren’t 
you?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Will  you  take  this  with  you  ? ” A Shakespeare 
on  India  paper  was  pushed  across  the  desk. 

“ Oh,  thank  you  most  awfully,  sir.” 

“ He’s  worth  reading,  he  really  is.  Tackle  him ; 
mind  you  do.” 

“ I will.” 

A pause.  Then  “ I’m  very  sorry  to  lose  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir.  I’m  most  awfully  sorry  to 

“ You’ve  done  well.  Oh,  yes,  you  have.  I thought 
you  would,  and  you  have.  No  fireworks  of  course, 
but  I’m  pleased  with  what  you’ve  done  in  the 
House.” 

“ I’m  afraid  I’ve  often  made  an  awful  ass  of 
myself.”  The  old,  old  story ! 

“ Most  of  us  do  that  now  and  then,”  replied  Mr. 
Castle,  with  a smile,  “ and  some  a good  deal  oftener 
than  you.  There’s  one  thing  I should  like  to  warn 
you  about.  You  won’t  mind?” 

“ Oh — no,  sir.” 

“ You’re  wide  enough  in  one  way,  but  you’re 
narrow  in  another.  I believe  you’ve  tried  to  find 
out  the  good  in  unlikely  people,  haven’t  you  ? ” 
“Yes,  sir,  I’ve  tried  once  or  twice,  I think,” 
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replied  Dick  humbly,  thinking  of  Gadban. 

“ I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  I thought  it  was  so.  Keep 
it  up.  But  your  interests  want  widening.  The 
world’s  a big  place.  You’ll  meet  a great  many 
people.  Make  the  most  of  them.  But  read  too,  and 
watch.  Don’t  look  on  Science  and  games  as  every- 
thing. I don’t  want  you  to  have  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire,  but  it  never  did  anyone  any  harm  to  have 
plenty  of  interests.  You’ll  find  people  like  all  sorts 
of  things.  You’ll  see  more  of  ladies  now,  and  they’ll 
start  you  on  new  tacks.” 

Dick  nodded.  He  knew  he  had  often  condemned 
things  of  which  he  knew  little,  both  in  and  out  of  his 
Housemaster’s  hearing. 

“You’ll  keep  up  the  games  at  Cambridge,  I 
suppose?”  continued  Mr.  Castle,  “or  do  you  mean 
to  try  rowing  ? ” 

“ I think  I’ll  have  a shot.” 

“ That’s  good.  It’s  glorious  exercise.  I hope  to 
paddle  about  myself  on  a French  river  in  August.” 
The  talk  drifted  to  immediate  plans  and  Book’s 
intention  of  seeing  the  old  cities  and  pardons  of 
Brittany. 

When  Dick  got  up  to  go,  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
say  what  he  wished.  He  stretched  out  his  hand. 
“ Good-bye,  sir.” 

“ Don’t  say  that.  I’m  not  fond  of  slang  as  a rule, 
but  in  this  case  I do  prefer  “ So  long!  ” You  must 
come  down  and  see  me  and  the  House  as  often  as 
you  can.  Mind,  I don’t  ask  you  solely  for  my  own 
pleasure  or  yours,  but  I really  think  an  Old  Boy 
ought  to  come  down  to  keep  up  the  old  ties.” 

“ Yes,  I will.  So  long,  sir,  and  thank  you 
tremendously  for  all  you’ve  done  for  me.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  It’s  give  and  take  here  as 
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everywhere  else,  and  I take  more  than  I give.” 

Dick  went  to  his  room  “ very  heavy  ” as  old  writers 
say.  Once  or  twice  he  sallied  out  to  suppress  very 
mildly  noises  in  the  opposite  rooms.  He  was  glad 
when  the  last  persistent  voice  was  still,  and  everyone 
except  himself  asleep. 

Then  he  thought  over  Mr.  Castle’s  words,  and 
remembered  some  lines  which  had  once  been  shown 
him  in  manuscript,  written  by  a boy  who  had 
formerly  been  Head  of  the  School,  just  after  leaving. 

* ‘What  have  I given  thee 
For  thy  great  gift  to  me? 

A life  that  floated  idly  on  the  tide, 

A few  swift  passing  years 
Of  faltering  hopes  and  fears, 

These  and  alas ! but  little  else  beside.’ * 

The  next  verse  told  of  what  the  School  had  given 
him  in  return  for  his  poor  gift,  tradition,  friendship 
and  the  rest.  The  last  showed  what  it  did  for  him 
at  the  moment  of  leaving — 

“ Thou  sendest  me  to  fight 
For  home  and  school  and  right, 

Stronger  in  hope,  love,  reverence,  than  before, 
Stronger,  yes,  stronger  yet 
For  passionate  regret 

That  in  old  days  I did  not  love  thee  more.” 

That  was  true.  He  had  loved  Harrow,  but  not 
enough,  considering  his  gain.  He  would  not  forget 
his  indebtedness  in  the  days  to  come. 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion.  There  was  a 
short  pillow  fight  outside,  which  Dick  left  unchecked : 
then  the  final  packing,  breakfast,  hurried  “ good- 
byes,” “ pleasant  hols  ! ” and  a general  atmosphere  of 
anticipation  and  good  humour.  With  Hubert  and 
Widdowes  he  left  by  an  early  train.  Bag  in  hand 
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they  go  out  of  the  yard,  along  the  street,  past  the 
Vaughan  and  the  Old  Schools,  and  various  Houses. 
Then  down  the  Hill,  for  the  last  time  as  boys. 

The  wait  at  the  station  is  short.  For  a while  they 
can  see  from  the  train  that  spire  of  many  memories. 
At  last  it  fades,  and  Wembley  is  reached.  All  three 
plunge  deeply  into  the  morning  papers. 

“ By  Jove,  there’s  another  century  by  Fry ! That 
makes  ten  this  year.” 

“ Yes,  and  Hayward’s  going  for  a double  century.” 

“ Did  you  say  the  Government  had  fallen?  ” asked 
Widdowes.  An  advertisement  sheet  was  rolled  up 
and  thrown  at  him. 

At  Baker  Street  they  separated.  There  was  a 
vigorous  clasping  of  hands,  short  and  strong,  with 
nothing  said  except  “ So  long ! ” Dick  turned  to  his 
hansom,  feeling  in  the  grip  of  those  two  chosen 
comrades  the  strength  of  friendship  and  the  might 
of  the  old  School.  Also  he  felt,  choking  speech  and 
battering  upon  his  new  manhood,  “ the  wild  regret 
of  the  last  goodbye.” 


The  End 
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